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PREFACE 

The war has brought to all the peoples of the world a 
new epoch in the history of immigration, an epoch in 
which the achievement of economic assimilation is of 
prime importance to America and in which the exten- 
sion of international understanding and sympathy is of 
great moment to each immigrant and to all countries. 

If this book shall be an incentive to fuller and more 
dispassionate discussion, to further research, to the ex- 
tension of knowledge, and to a more scrupulous attention 
on the part of thoughtful Americans to the broad as- 
pects of immigration, the end must then be a more hu- 
mane, sagacious and sane American policy on immigra- 
tion which will be respected at home and honored 
throughout the world. 

If I have been able to view this complicated subject 
from various aspects, it is due in large measure to the 
great kindness and helpfulness which have been extended 
to me in my association with the late Theodore Roose- 
velt and business men like the late Frank Trumbull and 
Felix M. Warburg, Coleman du Pont, W. Redmond 
Cross, Gano Dunn, John H. Fahey, A. J. Hemphill, 
Myron T. Herrick, William Loeb, Jr., Cyrus H. Mc- 
Cormick, Charles A. Munroe, William Fellowes Morgan, 
John E. Otter son, John H. Patterson, John T. Pratt, 
Julius Rosenwald, William B. Thompson, Guy E. Tripp, 
Frank A. Vanderlip, Paul M. Warburg, Daniel Willard, 
John Williams and many others ; with lawyers and educa- 
tors like Franklin K. Lane, Charles E. Hughes, Louis 
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Marshall, Abram I. Elkus, Arthur E. Holder, John H. 
Finley, Clarence N. Goodwin, Adelbert Moot, Joseph C. 
Pelletier, Otto A. Rosalsky, Herman Schneider, Jacob 
Gould Schurman, and John L. Wilkie; and with racial 
representatives like Bertalan Barna, Charles W. Bowring, 
Jose Camprubi, Constantine Carusos, Gustav Danzis, Al- 
bert Hlavac, Halvor Jacobsen, Vincent F. Jankovski, 
Emil F. Johnson, Vahan H. Kalendarian, Marcel Knecht, 
Samuel C. Lamport, Rodney T. Martinsen, Stefano 
Miele, S. A. Mokarzel, Thomas D. Neelands, Peter A- 
Pabstel, Leo Pasvolsky, Alexander Petrunkevitch, M. I. 
Pupin, John F. Smulski, Antonio Stella, Albert Tyck, 
and Abraham Yohannan. I am also especially indebted 
to Dr. Albert Shiels and Donald F. Stewart for co- 
operation in the preparation of the manuscript, and to 
the many collaborators who have assisted in the gather- 
ing of data. 

Frances Kellor. 
New York, 
December, 1920. 
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PART I : IMMIGRATION 

Chapter I. (A New Epoch of Immigration,) Page 17. — The 
question of whether America wants immigration is as unsettled 
as before the war. The question of whether Europe will direct 
its immigration to America is new since the war. Europe is 
averse to building America any larger because its own policy is 
toward racial separation and concentration. America is averse 
to having the colonies of other nations established in its land» 
because its policy is toward race assimilation.*^ In the new epochs 
the unreg[ulated flow of immigration will give way to the place- 
ment of immigrants as an economic asset; and the immigration 
treaty will supplant the tradition that America is an asylum for 
the persecuted peoples of the world. Immigration will be lifted 
through scientific discussion from the plane of class legislation 
and partisan politics in America to the sphere of international eco- 
nomic statesmanship. 

Chapter II. (Immigraiion Before the War,) Page 31. — Ro- 
mance brought the early immigrant to America and he was pro- 
tected; economics now brings him to America and he is exploited.. 
The removal of all protection, when immigration was nationalized^ 
laid the groundwork for the formulation of racial solidarities 
and the entrance of the representatives of foreign governments, 
into America to protect their nationals. The racial solidarities of 
the thirty-two races which were organized in America before the 
war, has given America a dual economic system— one for immi- 
grants, operated by the foreign born, and the other for native 
bom and Americanized immigrants, operated by citizens. The 
racial society, which was first a social organization, is now be- 
coming an economic institution. America, in the face of these 
tendencies, has changed from an aggressive to a defensive position 
regarding immigration; as was indicated by the passage of the 
contract labor and literacy test clauses in the Immigration Law. 
The integration of the two economic systems is revealed by the 
war to be the great problem of the future. 

iz 
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Chapter III. (Racial Relations During the War,) Page 49.— 
The war found immigrants in America working peaceably side 
by side; but it found also that they were concentrated in racial 
groups; and that our councils were thus divided by racial walls. 
To one-third of our people, the war had a vital interest and for 
the first time immigrants had to choose between the old and new 
worlds. The native American did not appreciate what the war 
meant to the immigrant, and the decentralization in the management 
of the war and the conflicting war orders which resulted have 
given the country a new crop of racial problems. The end of the 
war found the American afraid of immigration and the immigrant 
sensitive to the change and resentful. The peace "over draft" 
which the President gave to the races in America, as well as the 
spread of Bolshevism, has intensified this feeling. America is 
worse off in its racial relations than before the war: its racial 
solidarities are more fixed and are more powerful and its members 
now have international political ambitions; Americanization is on 
the wane; Bolshevism has left in its wake discontent and unrest; 
and policies to deal with present conditions are inadequate, vision- 
less, and conflicting. 

Chapter IV. (Future Immigration.) Page 67. — ^The new ad- 
ministration inherits, among other things, a most delicate and com- 
plex racial situation: — to unite races here that are torn asunder 
abroad; to restore in our institutions faith which has been shat- 
tered by the war; and to bring native and foreign bom together. 
The international situation which ran parallel before the war now 
runs counter as between Europe and America. Europe favors race 
separation and to this end each country is urging its own na- 
tionals to return home, and is encouraging aliens to leave its 
boundaries. America is trying to amalgamate races, while Europe 
is devising plans to control emigration as an economic asset — 
to keep her prospective emigrants at home, to urge them to leave, 
or to place them in countries which will grant concessions for 
immigration. Furthermore, it plans to control them as much as 
possible after arrival in immigration countries and to give them 
representation at home. The immigrant lends an unconscious co- 
operation. Old problems of passport regulations and dual citizen- 
ship are clamoring for solution. The question is, what will immi- 
gration countries do under this new policy. South America and 
Canada have already adopted plans. America alone seems to be 
unaware of the changing status of immigration. International con- 
ferences and agreements are the first immediate step. 

Chapter V. (Racial Opinion in "America,) Page loi. — America 
is a country governed by public opinion, but it is a divided public 
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opinion, because of the isolation of the foreign language press, 
which does not fully interpret America to the immigrant nor in- 
tegrate racial opinion into American opinion. It supplies the needs 
of the immigrant for self-expression, for international news and 
for his business and other affairs. It has the greatest responsibil- 
ity of any press in the world to maintain good relations between 
the races in America, whose compatriots are at odds at home, 
and to promote understanding between Americanizers and those who 
are to be Americanized. It consists of a network of publications 
which are the heart of the racial economic system in America. It 
is supplemental to the English language press with which it is 
scarcely in competition. It devotes its attention for the most part 
to foreign political affairs, and its advertising is largely about 
racial business. This press is not in favor with Americans who, 
on the whole, favor its suppression; but it has a great potential 
value to America if it can be put on a sound American business ^ 
basis. This is what the new management of its trade organization 
— ^the American Association of Foreign Language Newspapers, Inc. 
— is trying to do, but it is opposed by the racial economic system 
which is afraid that some of its racial business will be lost. The 
rehabilitation of this press is in the hands of the English language 
press whose responsibility it is to mold public opinion in America. 



PART II : AMERICAN BUSINESS 

Chapter VI. (Business and Immigration,) Page 131. — ^Unless 
immigration is a paying investment to the immigrant, to business, 
and to America, all other attempts to deal with it will fail. It is, 
therefore, the responsibility of American business to make it pay as 
a dollar and cents affair. In emigration countries, business and 
government cooperate to make emigration pay : in America, business 
and government pull against each other. The international char- 
acter of the immigrant workmen has not yet penetrated the con- 
sciousness of American employers, so they deal with the matter 
as a local issue. Bolshevism was the first test of the ability of 
business to deal with the immigrant as an international unit, and 
it failed to meet the situation, because it did not understand the 
nature of the movement and its application. While Lenin was 
using economic formulae in Russia to promote Bolshevism, Amer- 
ican business was resorting to political methods for its defeat 
Business relied upon Americanization — a patriotic movement to 
offset Bolshevism which was economic in character. Its counter 
propaganda was desultory and local, and the method of dealing 
with it has upset industrial morale and has lowered production. 
Americanization workers have rarely consulted the immig^nt 
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workman nor has their effect upon him been estimated. He, therefore, 
to some extent, embraced Bolshevism; and resented Americaniza- 
tion. These issues distracted the attention of business from its 
responsibilities — ^the economic assimilation of immigration through 
the day's work at the points where he finds work, where he buys 
his goods, where he banks his savings, and where he obtains his 
opinions about America. Therefore, a business system of receiving, 
distributing and adjusting the immigrant into American economic 
life still waits; and the native American economic system has yet 
to absorb thie racial economic system which supplies the needs of 
the immigrants. 

Chapter VII. {Immigrant Man Power,) Page 157. — The first 
effect of any change in emigration policies will be upon production. 
Therefore, industry has the responsibility of maintaining an ade> 
quate ana fit labor supply. Certain industries are almost wholly 
dependent upon immigrant labor, for none other is available. The 
shortage is a matter of serious concern because of loss in numbers 
and because of the change in the availability as well as in the 
adaptability of the present immigration. To the cost of labor turn- 
over must now be added the cost of immigration turnover. The 
deterioration in the quality of our output, due to the falling off of 
immigration, must also be considered. Agriculture shares with 
industry the burdens caused by the shortage and by the change 
in quality of immigration. The experiment of importing Mexican 
labor has not been wholly successful and is not an argument in favor 
of an extension of the plan. The organization of the labor market 
is, therefore, the first necessity; and is the joint responsibility of 
business and government. Previous attempts have failed because 
the two have not cooperated. America has permitted Europe to 
organize and control the immigration market because of this failure 
to organize the labor terminal for immigration. The internation- 
alism of the new immigrant makes a change of view on the part 
of the employer imperative, and this must extend to his plant where 
the racial expert may soon find a place. Welfare and personnel 
work must come to include the immigrant, and panaceas which he 
cannot understand should be eliminated. He is the final test of 
the soundness and practicability of plant measures upon industrial 
relations and his coming to and staying in America will, in the last 
analysis, depend upon the way in which he is treated in industry; 
as will also his assimilation through the day's work. 

Chapter VIII. {Foreign Markets in America.) Page 178. — The 
foreign market of 15,000,000 foreign born people in America to-day 
is more complicated than was its total market a century ago. It is 
open to exploitation from Europe, no less to-day than then. Eco* 
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nomic assimilation of immigrants is needed to protect this market 
as the tariff was needed to protect our general market The control 
of this foreign market means the establishment of the American 
standard of living among immigrants which comprises not only 
the use of American commodities, but also an understanding of 
American ideas and opinions. It also includes a knowledge of the 
English language, which, with lessons to be sold in the open 
market, is as much a commodity to promote the American standard 
of living as is any other commodity. This market is now a part 
of the racial economic system and is not integrated, as it should be, 
into American commerce, because the American merchant has 
thought it unimportant; the profits small; and its class of business 
undesirable; and has assumed that the immigrant did not want to 
live like an American. The failure to control the foreign market 
when competition becomes keen will eventually affect our foreign 
market abroad. We are trying now to sell goods to races whose 
compatriots in America know but little about American goods. We 
are letting thousands of immigrants return home without making 
them, while in America, potential salesmen for us abroad. We find 
the humble workmen in our shops who, before the war took orders 
from us, now in a position of trust abroad, giving orders regarding 
contracts which we seek. We possess among our thirty-two races 
the best school of salesmanship in the world in which to train the 
men who will engage in business abroad and we utterly neglect 
the opportunity. We have excellent "ready made" salesmen among 
the races whom we do not use for this work. We have racial 
colonies which are valuable assets to foreign trade, which are the 
center of attraction to foreign buyers in America, but which we 
ignore. In the meantime, the adoption of an American standard 
of living waits upon the merchant to whom is entrusted this phase 
of economic assimilation. 



Chapter IX. (Savings and Investments.) Page 199. — Nine im- 
migrant workmen out of ten save money. It plays little part in 
American finance because the immigrant banker controls these 
savings. The immigrant banker is another cog in the racial eco- 
nomic system, and he also is counselor, guide, and friend. The 
immigrant has been exploited in his investments, deceived in his 
transmission of money, robbed of his deposits, and cheated in land 
deals, until he is afraid of American investments and banking in- 
stitutions. He has come to blame the country for this condition 
as well as to blame his own countrymen. The American banker 
is largely responsible for this because he has neither protested 
against these conditions nor has he helped the immigrant. He has 
not cared for the immigrant's business because he did not need it; 
he was afraid of this class of trade; the profits were too small; 
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and he did not like to associate with the men already engaged in 
the immigrant banking business. But the European banker thinks 
the immigrant's savings very well worth while and does all he 
can to encourage their transmission to Europe; also he helps the 
immigrant with his business ventures in America. The American 
banker, as his share of the economic assimilation of immigration, has 
to educate the immigrant concerning American banks and methods 
and about investments ; he has to encourage the immigrant to invest 
even his smallest savings; he has to extend credits to the immi- 
grant business man and to help make every immigrant workingman 
a small capitalist as soon after arrival as possible. The American 
banker is also under further obligations to see that the immigrant's 
savings are protected by American banking laws; and if need be, 
by Federal legislation. Also the American insurance company has 
a responsibility to compete with the racial benefit society if the 
immigrant is to look to America for his full incorporation into 
American life. 



PART III : ECONOMIC ASSIMILATION 

Chapter X. (Open Questions,) Page 227. — Essential to a sound 
policy is first, the determination of a number of open questions 
which are: (i) Is America irrevocably an immigration country? 

(2) Is immigration essential to our economic development? 

(3) Is America a necessary asylum for the foreign born? (4) 
Shall the basis for assimilation be Anglo-Saxon? (5) Shall 
America become a one language country? (6) What shall be done 
with the foreign language press? (7) Shall American citizenship 
be compulsory? (8) What is to be the status abroad of natural- 
ized citizens? (9) Shall aliens be registered? (10) Shall the 
status of aliens be fixed solely by national laws? (11) Shall 
America adopt a national system of assimilation? (12) Shall 
immigration be dealt with abroad? (13) Shall the troubles of 
Europe be solved in America? 

The answers to these questions are to be found among all 
groups of people in America who. before a sound policy can be 
devised, must unite their knowledge and judgment behind a ma- 
jority opinion. They may do this through an institute on 
immigration research for the discussion of domestic affairs and 
through an American Institute on International Affairs for the 
discussion of its international aspects; and through a unity of 
the efforts of business organizations which are now supporting 
research movements. 

Chapter XI. (Principles of Assimilation,) Page 254. — All of 
the mechanical devices and material plans for assimilation will fail 
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unless the American spirit makes it a success. Without it we shall 
find neither the peace nor the unity we seek. Immigrants, as well 
as ourselves, seek it. Some come prepared to join with us; others 
come to remain in their own groups; while others are here but 
temporarily. But there are divisions among them over the question 
of assimilation and something more than material gain is needed 
to unite the many races to each other and to Americans. The tests 
of assimilation are not the superficial ones of clothing, language, 
or even citizenship; but whether the American, in the presence of 
so many aliens, can preserve the American position and point of 
view; and whether the immigrant, in the presence of so many 
Americans, can keep his head and use wisely his opportunities. If 
assimilation, then, is identity of interest, its principles are recogni- 
tion by both the immigrant and American of the capacities, qual- 
ities, and potentialities of each other; the exchange of ideas, 
opinions, and goods; and the participation of each in the life of 
the other. Economic assimilation is, therefore, the application 
of these principles through the shop, the bank, the store, and the 
press. But beyond the day's work in which the immediate instru- 
ments at hand are commercial, full assimilation must come when 
men share not only material but also spiritual gifts, and when 
these and not profits are the objects sought 
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IMMIGRATION 
AND THE FUTURE 

PARTI: IMMIGRATION 

CHAPTER I 

A NEW EPOCH OF IMMIGRATION 

"r\OES America want new immigration? This question 
-■^ is uppermost in the minds of Americans as they read 
about conditions in Europe, and about the crowds at 
Ellis Island; for they remember the revelations of the 
war, and the recent propaganda of Bolshevism in 
America. This question existed long before the war, 
though the present manner of thinking upon it is new. 

Does Europe intend to favor America in the direction 
of its future emigration? This question is uppermost in 
the minds of Europeans as they read about the exploita- 
tion of immigrants in America, and the tendency to sup- 
press languages and to compel immigrants to become citi- 
zens ; for they remember that their nationals did not re- 
turn during the war as was expected. This question is 
new in Europe, though the manner of thinking upon it 
is old. 

And what of the immigrant? Hitherto a traveler, of 
his own free will, answering to the call within him of ad- 
venture, of freedom, or of conquest,— does he now become 
a pawn in the great commercial contest between nations 
for economic stabilization and expansion? 

17 
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These absorbing questions involve grave matters of 
policy in which all countries are deeply concerned. Eu- 
rope, having in mind its own best interests, inquires tmder 
what conditions emigration will take place, who will be 
permitted to emigrate, and where emigrants will go. She 
wonders, not a little, what part the complex and delicate 
race questions, now pressing for recognition, will have 
upon her future emigration policies. America, having in 
view its future welfare, asks whether, along with immi- 
gration, the racial troubles of Europe will be transferred 
to its soil, and wonders what measures of freedom it 
should accord to future aliens. 

While answers to these questions naturally wait upon 
the solution of the more immediate problems of recon- 
struction, the individual immigrant, on the one hand, is 
taking the future into his own hands, and is trying to es- 
cape from the results of the war in Europe ; while, on the 
other hand, the individual American is indifferent to the 
future, and is content with conditions which obtained be- 
fore the war. This situation is likely to continue until the 
relationship of America to the Treaty of Peace, and to the 
League of Nations, is finally determined; and it may ex- 
tend to the time when economic stabilization and peace 
are restored among the various nations. 

But there are evidences which indicate that the day of 
the unregulated flow of immigration is passing, and that 
its conscious utilization, as an element in the economic 
expansion of nations, is approaching. Therefore, any 
nation which continues to regard immigration solely as 
a matter of the individual immigrant's desire or initiative, 
or which continues to consider it only as a source of labor 
supply, is but dealing with conditions of a temporary 
period between the military conquests of the past and the 
economic conquests of the future. Those who do not 
see beyond the crowded entrance of Ellis Island compre- 
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hend but little of the new forces which have been released 
by the war, and of the necessities and opportunities ex- 
isting in Europe; all of which are changing the attitude 
of the world toward immigration. 

Is America, as is Europe, seeing beyond the immediate 
present? Do the graver questions of state occupy its 
thought? To answer these questions further inquiries 
must be made because it is evident that there are in this 
country two distinct trends of thought ; trends so distinct 
as to constitute rival schools. 

Before the war, Americans who thought at all about 
immigration were divided into restrictionists or anti-re- 
strictionists. But there was also a vast body of people 
who had not made up its mind one way or the other, but 
which has now begun to think and to act. This group is 
largely responsible for the immigration bills introduced 
in Congress during the period of the armistice. These 
bills clearly indicate a growing belief that a sound im- 
migration policy must embrace much more than provi- 
sions for the admission, rejection, or deportation of aliens. 

In this belief, one part of this newly defined group is 
influenced by the great service which has been rendered 
to American progress by the 31,000,000 people who, in 
the past century, have been contributed by Europe. They 
believe that this constitutes a debt which Americans wish 
neither to belittle nor to deny. In the sincerity of this 
acknowledgment they are inclined also to believe that 
there is a place for countless other millions who will help 
to make this an even greater country. To them, the 
industrial advantages of immigration overshadow every 
other consideration. 

There are others who, in view of recent revelations 
concerning the growth of the spirit of nationalism and 
of the pressing economic necessities of Europe, believe 
that American and European interests will inevitably 
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come into sharp conflict over immigration. To them the 
safety of American institutions is the first consideration. 

These two schools of thought — the one relying upon the 
benefits of the past for the key to future action, the other 
relying upon the revelations of the war as a guide — ^indi- 
cate that the world is entering upon a new era in its immi- 
gration history. It is likely to be one in which America 
will no longer be needed as an asylum for oppressed peo- 
ples. It is one in which we may witness the negotiation 
of immigration treaties that will succeed the present 
order of haphazard migrations where the individual im- 
migrant alone bears the burden. This new era may well 
be one in which nations in the future will share these bur- 
dens through agreements covering the transportation, dis- 
tribution, protection, and living conditions of immigrants 
in countries of immigration. Such agreements will be 
hardly less important than are the prevailing commercial 
treaties. 

Students of international affairs see little hope for the 
successful maintenance of any policy which does not 
recognize that the adult immigrant is an international 
person and an important pawn in the future contest 
among nations for economic supremacy. Such students 
point out that conditions and influences which surround 
the immigrant before he leaves his home land will con- 
tinue to affect him as powerfully as do those which en- 
viron him in America. The adult immigrant, even if he 
would, can scarcely be without ties and interests in both 
countries. America, of all great immigration countries, 
alone, seems to have discounted the fact that the immi- 
grant is the product of his heredity as well as of his new 
environment, and is thus the mutual possession of two 
nations ; and that, while his duty may be to the one, his 
sentiment may be with the other. 

It requires no sacrifice of American pride or of inde- 
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pendence to perceive that the immigrant camiot be sepa- 
rated from the habits, tastes, tendencies and remembrances 
of his home land. There will be little disagreement upon 
the principle that America, unaided, must decide who and 
how many shall enter, and who shall be permitted to re- 
main. But, at the same time, it must also be admitted 
that the country of origin has a similar right to say who 
and how many shall leave, and what countries will be 
favored in the distribution of its emigrants. 

Without conceding one iota of America's right to de- 
termine its own policies and to conduct its own affairs, 
it will readily be apparent that there are many delicate 
questions to be discussed and many complicated situations 
to be adjusted in order that this international personality, 
during the period of his migration, may not be made to 
pay too heavy a price. Some inkling of this complex sit- 
uation may have been in the minds of the American states- 
men who objected to Article XXIII in the draft of the 
League of Nations, on the grounds that it would permit 
interference with local affairs. It may have been also 
in the minds of those who secured the passage of an 
amendment to the Immigration Law, which authorized 
the President to call an international conference on immi- 
gration. 

These statesmen showed both vision and courage, for 
to-day Europe and America regard the question of immi- 
gration in different ways. America looks squarely in the 
direction of the assimilation of races. Europe looks as 
squarely in the direction of the separation of races. 
America urges every desirable immigrant to become a citi- 
zen. European nations urge every emigrant to remain 
loyal to his home country. The needs of America to 
safeguard its wealth and to unite its many peoples make 
its attitude but one of self-preservation. The needs of 
Europe for money, for markets, and for man power to 
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stabilize economic conditions, and to protect the rights 
and boundaries of each nation against future aggression, 
make the attitude of the various foreign nations but one 
of ordinary prudence. 

Europe, disillusioned by the war concerning the re- 
sources and ambitions of America, is naturally averse, 
without exacting compensation, to help make this country 
become more powerful. Each emigrant nation, with re- 
lation to its emigrants, is, therefore, more jealous of their 
citizenship, more concerned with the remittances of their 
savings, more interested in their temporary if not perma- 
nent return home, more sensitive to their value as propa- 
gandists for the home country, and more sagacious in 
placing them abroad as economic outposts. The emi- 
grant, carefully planted in a new country, or directed to 
a destination where he will reflect the most credit and 
bring the most profit to his home country, and carefully 
watched during his stay in the new land, thus creates a 
situation whereby the subject of immigration must become 
a matter of international conference. 

That Americans are not more conscious of these vital, 
and as yet unsettled, international issues is due to the 
fact that, on the American side, they are obscured by the 
present rush of immigration; and, on the European side, 
they are submerged by the publicity which is given to 
more momentous affairs. In Europe, such matters as the 
creation of new states, the experiment of the Soviet gov- 
ernment, the attempted taking over by workmen of the 
Italian factories, the disputes over boundaries, and the 
economic hardships of the people — ^these hold public at- 
tention. Because the American is so far removed from 
European affairs, he does not realize that the way in 
which even these priority questions are settled will have a 
mighty influence, not only upon the character of emigra- 
tion from Europe, but upon its volume and direction; 
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nor does he generally appreciate how these questions will 
affect the rate and cost of production and the prices of 
goods and markets in America; for he is disinclined to 
admit that America has any economic dependence what- 
ever upon Europe. 

Other questions have arisen which relate to matters 
wholly within our own boundaries. Now that the war is 
over, we are discovering that, while it has cemented many 
new friendships among races, and has promoted coopera- 
tion between some native and foreign bom Americans, it 
has just as definitely created new racial antagonisms and 
brought about new misunderstandings between individ- 
uals. The American, influenced as he is by the spread of 
Bolshevism and by the prevalence of tmrest, as well as 
Iby some spectacular evidences of disloyalty among some 
[aliens during the war, leans more and more toward re- 
gression and intolerance of differences. The immigrant 
[is sensitive to this change and, as he is constantly receiv- 
^ing messages from abroad urging him to return home, he 
[s becoming less friendly toward America. For this rea- 
son, assimilation measures, which might have been under- 
[taken with ease and success before the war, now yield but 
little result, even with greater efforts. 

One would expect that the greatest immigration coun- 
try in the world would be keenly alive to these difficulties 
between races in America, between native and foreign 
bom, and between nations of emigration and immigra- 
tion. But not so. Even so visible a result of these diffi- 
culties as the remigration of American immigrants has 
not aroused our curiosity. In the two years since the 
armistice was signed hundreds of thousands of immi- 
grants have returned to their native countries, and we 
have scarcely inquired into the causes of this exodus. 
In the press of other affairs we have said : "Oh, let them 
go, there are others" ; while European countries, on the 
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contrary, have welcomed them as important factors in 
their own reconstruction and future expansion. America 
has seen in this increase of remigration only the tem- 
porary loss of labor; Europe has seen in it an economic 
asset. 

This assumption by Americans that immigration is im- 
portant only as a source of labor, is typical of some of 
the habits of mind into which we have fallen and which 
delay our appreciation of the significance of larger events. 
It is this which has led us to judge immigration so ex- 
clusively by a quantitative test. 

When Ellis Island is crowded, our apprehensions arise ; 
when it is deserted, our confidence is restored; and the 
million or more immigrants who entered during a heavy 
period of immigration, are cheerfully forgotten. In like 
manner we assume that assimilation is satisfactorily pro- 
gressing when the number of immigrants who are con- 
victed is low, or when the number who become public 
charges is small ; or, again, when the number who attend 
English classes or who apply for naturalization papers is 
large. So, too, we regard it as a good sign when the 
ratio between the arrivals and deportations is low, and 
when the arrivals exceed the departures. 

These statistical tests, upon which Americans have so 
faithfully relied in the past, have failed altogether to indi- 
cate such subtle forces at work among immigrants as, 
for example, the persistence of racial characteristics and 
the control by foreign governments of their own emi- 
grants. In this country an optimistic interpretation of 
statistics has obscured the significance of the growth of 
racial solidarities, of the increasing power of the foreign 
language press, and of the ever increasing influence of 
racial leaders. At the same time the influence in America 
of public opinion from the old world on the life of the 
immigrant has often to Americans seemed trivial or 
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amusing. Isolated as we are from the foreign born 
groups we are likely to assume that they, like ourselves, 
are immune from foreign influences. 

When evidences of these influences come to an Ameri- 
can, he is more likely to dismiss or to resent them than 
he is to seek to understand them ; he is more apt to con- 
demn the foreign bom than he is to examine into the 
causes that mold their thoughts and actions in this coun- 
try. Indignation rather than curiosity is aroused when the 
average American is told, for instance, that there are sec- 
tions in America where the third generation of foreign 
born has not learned to speak the English language; or 
that a Turkish colony, with its old world customs and 
manners of living, is established in one of the oldest and 
most conservative of New England towns ; or that to-day 
a town in a state that Charles the Second gave to William 
Penn, is inhabited wholly by Sicilians who have their own 
mayor, chief of police, postmaster, school teacher, and 
political leaders; or again, that a fourth generation of 
native bom Germans of native stock favor the fatherland 
in preference to America. 

Another assumption by Americans is that immigration 
cannot be discussed in an impartial manner. Whoever 
approaches the subject in such a spirit and from a scien- 
tific standpoint is regarded at once as having ulterior mo- 
tives. He must be prepared to meet the accusation that 
he is serving the cause of capital or of labor; or that he 
is "socializing labor" ; or that he is "shackling labor with 
the chains of capital." Such a one cannot escape from the 
reproach that he is, at least, trying to subsidize the press, 
or that he. is playing politics. Indeed, if his research is 
very thorough, the probability is that he will be charged 
with all of these offenses. The idea is generally scouted 
that Americans are capable of discussing disinterestedly 
the question of immigration in its national and interna- 
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tional aspects. To the mind of the average American, the 
query **are you for or against immigration?" is equiva- 
lent to, "are you for or against organized labor?" 

This state of American public opinion has now come to 
influence the freedom of discussion. Official investigators 
and public officials who are charged with the duty of sup- 
plying the public with the full facts on immigration have 
submitted to this narrowness of view. An evidence of 
this was shown in 1909 when the Federal Immigration 
Commission decided to exclude certain subjects as likely 
to lead to political controversy. From a like motive, the 
Director of Americanization of the United States Bureau 
of Education, at the opening of its conference on Ameri- 
canization, in 1 919, and in the hearing of officials from 
other departments, announced that the subjects of im- 
migration, emigration, and naturalization should be 
avoided as they were not within the jurisdiction of the 
Bureau. So accustomed have Americans become to this 
kind of dictation that even this action seems to have 
aroused little comment among the hundreds assembled. 

On occasions we have been known to penalize violations 
of this established precedent. In April, 1920, The Inter- 
racial Council called a conference to which were invited 
representatives of industry, agriculture, commerce, labor, 
and races to discuss a national immigration policy. Out 
of sixteen recommendations, but one aroused public dis- 
cussion, and that was a recommendation to abolish the lit- 
eracy test. Although the findings of the conference did not 
express the action of the directors and members of The In- 
ter-racial Council, the assumption immediately was made 
that the repeal of the literacy test was the sole object of 
the meeting, and, because of this false assumption, two of 
the labor members of the Council resigned. 

In view of this attitude of mind, there are many who 
believe that the first task before Americans is to free im- 
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migration from class controversy and its discussion from 
the suspicion of ulterior motives. They see the necessity 
of lifting it from the plane of partisan politics to that of 
practical affairs. Otherwise, they point out, we shall 
continue to be the victims of international, as well as of 
local propaganda; and we shall, in addition, be unable to 
collect the necessary scientific data. They insist that we 
will not, therefore, be in a position to deal intelligently 
with the changing conditions, and with the new proposals 
which will be laid before us. They assert that, prior to 
the adoption of any policies to fit the new epoch, we need 
to establish a source of public opinion which will be free 
from bias or control by any one interest, and which will 
serve to create standards upon the subject and give the 
authority for them. 

In the meantime, immigrants come and go and the diffi- 
culties multiply. While it would seem that Congress acted 
wisely in postponing action upon the many proposals sub- 
mitted, we should not, in the absence of a united public 
opinion, pursue a policy of inaction simply because it does 
not seem wise to erect ideal barriers against immigra- 
tion or to throw down inferior safeguards. There is 
danger in continued delay, even though it is true that in 
our puzzled state of speculation one guess is as good as 
another; that any conclusions by experts upon the inter- 
pretation of the statistics upon the volume of immigration 
can be proved or disproved ; and that a policy adopted to- 
day may have to be rejected to-morrow. The danger in- 
creases every hour in which propaganda is substituted for 
information. 

Meanwhile, through scientific study, other countries are 
assembling information. They are submitting their find- 
ings to dispassionate analysis. They are meeting in con- 
ventions and perfecting agreements. They are formulat- 
ing domestic policies to stimulate, to divert, or to retard 
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immigration. Thus, they are arriving at sound conclu- 
sions which eventually will give them a sound policy. 
The men who direct the broad fiscal and commercial poli- 
cies of these countries, and who direct their foreign af- 
fairs are the men who deal with immigration policies. 

Few will contend that we in America are following a 
similar course. No such study or analysis of the immi- 
gration question is being made, nor are we formulating 
sound policies, arrived at by similar methods. Neither 
are the minds that direct the fiscal and commercial poli- 
cies of America at work on immigration questions and 
policies. On the contrary, not one of the best construc- 
tive business minds of this cotmtry has ever been applied 
to the subject and the men who have added power and 
prestige to America have given little more than a passing 
thought to the foreign bom people who have contributed 
so much to the success of their undertakings. How else 
are we to keep pace with Europe than by developing in 
this country a group of men whose word and judgment on 
immigration will be trusted as readily and deservedly as* 
is the word and judgment of other groups upon finance 
and commerce? 

Though no country possesses more material upon immi- 
gration than does America, never has public opinion in 
this country had to grope so much in the dark. Govern- 
ment departments have acquired more than enough in- 
formation to guide this country aright if it were as- 
sembled, analyzed, and made available to men who under- 
stand its significance. Its departments are filled with data 
which indicate that unless we can make use of them, we 
cannot understand the responsibilities which the millions 
of immigrants of America have created. So well is this 
fact recognized abroad that the solution of the problem of 
racial assimilation is regarded as the one great contribu- 
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tion which America is under obligation to make to world 
history. America has had more than a century of ex- 
perience with all of the races of the world ; and because 
of this there are those who believe that, had she but mas- 
tered the knowledge that naturally should come f fom such 
an experience, and had her racial experience been more 
articulate, the results at Paris might have been differ- 
ent. Far from being enlightened at the Peace Conference 
by America's knowledge of racial assimilation, European 
statesmen are still seeking for principles to guide them 
in their future policies. They are eagerly watching 
America with a view of profiting by its experiment. They 
say, quite frankly, that if America fails, no other country 
can succeed in the assimilation of immigration. The 
success of America, therefore, is of immense importance, 
not only to itself but to the world. 

In the meantime, America marks time while the gov- 
ernments of Europe are making their own plans inde- 
pendently of this country. They are regarding the immi- 
grant, not so much as a free individual but as one whose 
ambitions, hopes, possibilities and progress will keep him 
united to his home government. They seek to tie him to 
his native land, not less by economic than by polilical 
bonds. They conceive the task broadly and profoundly, 
and the American government must think, act, and plan, 
not less broadly or less profoundly. For, great as is its 
wealth and power, numerous as are its opportunities in 
the field of immigration, America is yet but one competi- 
tor among many. 

As we look back, there is something magnificent in the 
way in which America has flung open its doors to the 
oppressed of all lands. As we look forward, there is 
something noble in the conception of a great embracing 
policy which, while intelligently providing for the wel- 
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fare of the nation, will also insure to every immigrant 
from the time he leaves the land of his birth until he 
returns to it, or elects to stay with us, respect, justice and 
fair play. 



CHAPTER II 

IMMIGRATION BEFORE THE WAR 

^T^HE American answer to the new immigration ques- 
-■- tions which have been raised by the war is to be 
found in the past as well as in the future. As we see new 
aspects of immigration, we shall continually have to go 
back over the route by which we have arrived at our pres- 
ent belief and policies, if we would solve these questions 
by evolutionary and not by revolutionary methods. 

"To give room for wandering, is it that the world was 
made so wide ?" The early immigration to America came 
in this spirit of romance — ^the leaving of old things for 
new; the passing from the known to the unknown; the 
door of opportunity ever widening ; the end of the day as 
fresh as its beginning ; and the morrow uncharted — these, 
as much as the fables of gold, brought the early immigrant 
to American shores. 

Europe, then, speeded the journey to those in search 
of freedom, adventure, profit, or distinction. America, 
then, extended a welcome to them upon arrival. What- 
ever regulations were adopted were for the purpose of 
protecting the immigrant. Whenever racial antagonisms 
arose, as they sometimes did, they were discouraged ; for, 
did not America need the immigrant ; and did not Europe 
see opportunities in the new country which would redound 
to her credit and profit ? 

For a number of years all went fairly well, for the im- 
migration policies of both Europe and America coin- 
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cided. Did the ambitious immigrant youth seek a wider 
field for adventure and opportunity — ^America supplied 
the field. Did he seek work and higher wages — ^Ameri- 
can industry supplied the work and wages. Did people 
flee from political oppression and religious persecution — 
the American's form of government provided the asylum 
for them. Did uneasy, discontented subjects seek a new 
home — the steamship agent was ever ready to arrange 
for their transportation. In this way, restless spirits in 
Europe became good pioneers in America; and people 
hovering between content and discontent or between plenty 
and starvation became the backbone of American produc- 
tion. 

The prosperity which they found in this country soon 
began to displace the romance which had brought the 
early immigrants to America. Successful immigrants 
began to send letters in which they urged their friends and 
relatives to join them in the new land. When urging 
failed, money was sent in a further endeavor to induce 
the people "back home" to emigrate. Every boat to 
Europe carried travelers who praised America. Business 
in this country was not slow to see in the prosperity of 
the immigrants its opportunity and soon the combination 
banker-steamship ticket agent-job finder appeared. This 
combination rapidly extended its facilities abroad and, 
thus, the foundation was laid in America for the present 
racial economic system. 

Economic law, unhampered, governed the transactions 
of this combination. In these early years, the fluctuation 
of immigration roughly corresponded to the varying con- 
ditions of prosperity. The volume of immigration in- 
creased as business expanded and decreased in times of 
depression. This mobility of immigrant labor fitted 
admirably into the pioneer character of American indus- 
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trial needs; and when unemployment appeared Europe 
re-absorbed the surplus of labor. 

In accordance with this situation, practically all of the 
first century of immigration to America, until 1882, was 
a pay-as-you-enter and go-as-you-please affair. Immi- 
gration was given scant attention and the twelve millions 
of people who came in during that period entered in the 
belief that they were welcome. Since they promoted agri- 
cultural and industrial development, and since they 
brought prosperity, few in America questioned their rights 
to the same privileges as had the native bom. 

But prosperity brought its penalties. Less and less did 
the immigrant *'cut loose from Europe" and come to 
America unannounced and unassisted. Less and less did 
he come without having some one to meet him and to 
give him a start. But this assistance was not always to 
his advantage and the improved economic status of the 
immigrant soon made his exploitation worth while. Many 
organizations under the pretense of furthering the immi- 
gjrant's economic interests made their appearance, and so 
varied became the forms of this exploitation that it soon 
became necessary for the government to find means 
for his protection. For this purpose. New York State, 
in 1847, appointed a Commission on Emigration. Of the 
rather wide powers which this Commission exercised, an 
early report said : 

"At Castle Garden, after examination of their luggage 
by the customs officers, the immigrants were transferred 
to the landing depot, where they were received by officers 
of the commission, who entered in registers kept for the 
purpose all particulars necessary for their future iden- 
tification. The names of those having money, friends, or 
letters awaiting them were called out, and they were put 
into immediate possession of their property or committed 
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to their friends, whose credentials first were properly 
scrutinized. Clerks to write letters for them in European 
languages and a telegraph operator to forward their dis- 
patches were on hand. The main railway lines had offices 
there. Brokers were admitted to exchange the foreign 
money of the immigrant. A physician was always in at- 
tendance, and a temporary hospital was located there." 

This Commission on Emigration protected immigrants 
through its power to license immigrant boarding houses 
and solicitors for immigrant banks. It also exercised the 
right to examine into the conditions of immigrants, to 
protect their persons and property against fraudulent 
practices, and to relieve them from suffering while they 
were in transit. 

Later, this Commission in addition to the interests of 
the immigrant, safeguarded the interests of the country by 
the control of infectious diseases, through regulations of 
the Marine Hospital. When some states began to object 
to the burden imposed upon them in safeguarding the in- 
terests of the immigrant and in maintaining institutions 
for immigrants who became public burdens, the refusal 
of New York State to bear the cost of receiving and car- 
ing for them brought the matter to the attention of the 
Federal authorities. On a question of the right of the 
state to levy a poll tax state control of immigration was 
declared, in 1876, by the United States Supreme Court, 
to be within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government; 
and, in 1882, Congress adopted legislation embodying 
that principle. 

It was at this point that the blunder was made which 
later laid the foundation for the conditions which the 
war revealed to Americans. The first Federal law pro- 
vided for the taxation of incoming immigrants, and also 
for the exclusion of defectives, the insane, and those 
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likely to become a public charge. It sought merely to 
remedy the evils of which the states had complained. 
All of the features of the state laws which provided for 
the protection and assimilation of the immigrant were 
omitted. 

The Federal law which nationalized immigration did 
not very clearly define the powers of the nation as distinct 
from those of the states. Therefore, states which had 
made provisions for the protection and assimilation of 
the immigrant immediately dropped such provisions, and 
he was not only left to shift for himself, but was 
soon discriminated against. As a result, in fourteen 
states an alien may not own land, or he may own it only 
upon condition that he dispose of it within a specified 
time. In other states he may own a home and acquire 
real property. In certain states all instruction in the pub- 
lic schools must be in the English language; while in 
others, it need not be. In nine states an alien may not be 
employed on public works, and is prohibited even from 
shoveling snow as a public employee. In Michigan, an 
alien may not follow the occupation of a barber; in Louis- 
iana, he may not receive any public printing ; in Georgia he 
may not be a peddler; and in Idaho he may not hold a job 
in any corporation unless he has applied for his first 
papers. In certain states the family of the alien is not 
entitled to compensation under the widow's pension law ; 
while in still others, there is discrimination against him 
under the workmen's compensation law. 

The failure of the Federal Government to provide for 
the protection of the immigrant, not only set a bad ex- 
ample for the states, which some of them soon turned into 
discrimination, but it also set a bad example for business. 
For a long time thereafter immigrant workmen re- 
ceived less compensation for injuries than did the native 
born; they were not so well safeguarded while at work; 
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they were less well housed ; and they received very little 
consideration in welfare work. 

Other results of the neglect to include in the Federal 
law any provisions for the protection and assimilation 
of immigrants appeared in both America and Europe. 
In America racial institutions began to thrive. The immi- 
grant bank, the foreign language newspaper, and the em- 
ployment agency found the immigrant to be a source of 
great profit. As he was for the most part ignorant of 
American ways and not suspicious of his compatriots, he 
willingly gave his patronage to them. One padrone 
found the combination of furnishing men to employers 
with the privilege of housing and feeding them so profit- 
able that he was able to leave an estate valued at a mil- 
lion dollars. The owner of a foreign language news- 
paper advertising agency is reputed to be worth a like 
amount; and many immigrant bankers and some racial 
business men are reported to be not less prosperous. 

Because of the rumors of the exploitation and hard- 
ships which immigrants were encountering in America 
as a result of these racial activities, and because of the 
indifference of the American, Europe began to believe that 
this country was either unable or unwilling to take proper 
care of its immigrants; so it began to protect its own 
immigrants. Soon there were established in America im- 
migrant societies and homes which were subsidized by 
foreign governments. Legal aid societies and informa- 
tion bureaus also appeared; consular officers were given 
increased authority and larger appropriations; and soon 
the immigrant began to look for assistance from his 
racial society and from his home government rather than 
to the country of his adoption. 

The motives of European governments in providing 
such protection for their immigrants were not entirely dis- 
interested. They saw in the growing racial organiza- 
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tions in America a way to hold the immigrants, many of 
whom had shown a tendency to forget the land of their 
birth. They saw a chance to secure their savings for in- 
vestments abroad. They saw the opportunity to sell for- 
eign goods in America. These things accomplished, they 
foresaw that, in times of war, when he was most needed, 
the immigrant would return to his homeland. 

And what did the American see? Did he realize that 
a competitive economic system was arising in America? 
Did the American realize that his dreams of assimilation 
were fading away? Not at all. He congratulated him- 
self that he did not have to undertake these responsibili- 
ties. He welcomed the racial societies which were organ- 
ized to look after the welfare of their countrymen, and 
he assisted in establishing their agencies at Ellis Island. 
Until 19 ID, when an organization known as the Immi- 
gration Guide and Transfer Service was perfected by a 
group of American business men, it was chiefly the coun- 
trymen of the immigrant who first approached him and 
who followed him to his destination. It was chiefly his 
compatriots who protected him from the runners, porters, 
hackmen, expressmen, bogus money exchangers, and from 
the grafters who infested the landing place at the Barge 
Office in New York City. When the immigrant arrived 
at his final destination, it was the American who helped 
to establish the immigrant colony across the railroad 
track and who housed him in a shack in a camp, or in a 
crowded tenement in the immigrant section. It was 
the American who employed the padrone; and so long 
as the immigrant was a good workman, and so long as 
labor was needed and was plentiful, the American saw 
no reason to change the situation. 

Despite the exploitation which was practiced by some 
persons and organizations toward the immigrant, the ef- 
fectiveness of the racial system of protection greatly stim- 
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ulated immigration. The American became alarmed at 
the tide of emigration and again turned to legislation 
for a remedy. In the belief that the law of 1882 had 
become inadequate, amendments were adopted in 1903, 
which again changed the policy of America. The negative 
policy of forgetting about the immigrant was supple- 
mented by the more positive policy of restriction and de- 
portation; and the spirit of welcome was colored by a 
growing resentment. The idea that America was a haven 
for oppressed and persecuted people was qualified by the 
proviso that the immigrant was welcome if he proved to 
be an economic success. America, from a position of 
supreme confidence that it could assimilate all immi- 
grants, changed its position to one of defense, and pro- 
ceeded to dig some economic trenches to protect itself 
from the immigrant. 

The first line trench was the contract labor clause in 
the Immigration Law. This clause prohibited the im- 
portation of common laborers under contract to work. 
Domestic servants were exempted, and skilled workers 
could be imported only when it was proved that no ex- 
cess of labor of a like kind existed at that time. Had 
this provision recognized the fluidity of common labor, 
and its amenability to economic law, it would have made 
provision for the suspension of immigration when it was 
no longer needed, and for facilitating the return of aliens 
to the country of their origin. As it was, this legislation 
demonstrated the futility of political law to alter the in- 
evitable law of supply and demand. The law was evaded 
in many ways, chiefly by the simple expedient of trans- 
ferring from America to Europe the activities which had 
been used to stimulate immigration. Although a premium 
was placed on vagrancy, immigration still increased, be- 
cause in its operation the racial economic system remained 
unimpaired. 
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Later, a more stringent interference with economic law 
was attempted. It was made unlawful for any person, 
association, society, corporation, or steamship company, 
to solicit, invite or encourage any alien to come to the 
United States. Had this been enforceable, it would have 
prevented most of the communication of immigrants with 
their families in the old world; and, therefore, soon the 
law became a dead letter. 

A second line trench was the passage, in 19 17, of the 
literacy test. It had been vetoed three times, and its pas- 
sage may be attributed, in part, to the reaction from the 
European war, although it was not in itself a war meas- 
ure. Several advantages were claimed for this test of ad- 
mission. It was said by its supporters that it would re- 
duce the number of tmdesirable immigrants ; that it would 
promote assimilation, and that it would improve the qual- 
ity of immigration. Its advocates also claimed that it 
would increase literacy in Europe, and thus protect 
American workmen from competition with immigrants 
who, because of their low standard of living, were in a 
position to underbid them in the labor market. This test 
has hardly served as a barrier to immigration, since it 
has been so easy for the immigrant to comply with the 
examination as now conducted. 

Americans might have remained serenely unconscious 
that these economic trenches were not serving their orig*- 
inal purpose, and that assimilation was not the perfect 
thing they had imagined it to be, had not the war and 
the deliberations over peace cast a searchlight over the 
entire racial situation. Had we not, at same time, de- 
termined upon an Americanization movement — ^valuable 
to us, not so much for what it has accomplished, as for 
what it has revealed — ^we might not have discovered the 
extent and significance of racial solidarity in American 
social and economic life. 
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By racial solidarity we mean that practically every 
foreign bom male adult in America is a member of some 
local racial society which is social or political in character, 
and which is of particular benefit to the immigrant. This 
local society is usually a part of a national society, and 
in turn this national society may be part of an interna- 
tional body, or a branch of an organization created in the 
home country. In most of these societies the language 
of the immigrant predominates and the discussions relate 
* to foreign rather than to American affairs. It was said, 
( just before the war, that there were 300 of these nation- 
I alist societies in America with 42,000 locals or branches 
covering thirty races. Since that time, the Foreign Lan- 
^ guage Information Service of the American Red Cross 
' estimates the number of such local societies to be 63,000. 
These organizations influence directly or indirectly the 
lives of approximately 25,000,000 people, and seventy- 
five per cent of them are concentrated in the eleven indus- 
] trial states. Owing to the insurance and service features 
\ which many of them have adopted, they are closely allied 
with immigrant banks, employment agencies, the foreign 
language press and other racial economic institutions, and, 
thus, are a part of the racial economic system. 

A study of the constitutions of these racial societies 
shows them to be of three kinds. The first group is almost 
wholly nationalistic in sentiment and aim, and is interested 
primarily in the political and economic conditions of its 
native country. Some of its objects are stated variously 
to be: "To work for the preservation of language and 
literature, encouragement and promotion of our national 
affairs, and to aid the home country in every way in our 
struggle for liberty"; "to assist in Hberating the home 
country"; "to secure the political independence of the 
home country" ; *to conduct propaganda here and abroad 
to establish the return to power of the moderates" ; "to es- 
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tablish and maintain an independent democratic country." 
The second group is concerned primarily with maintain- 
ing racial solidarity in America ; and some of its objects 
as stated are: **To awaken love of native language, to 
render mutual aid and to cherish due esteem and pride 
in nationality" ; "to advance in America the influences and 
culture of the native land"; "to combine for mutual in- 
terest and protection." 

The third group is avowedly for America. Some of its 
constitutions state their objects to be: "to have our pro- 
ceedings in English, and to urge our members to become 
American citizens" ; "to foster American ideals and love 
of America" ; "to encourage and instruct our members to 
learn about America." This group has taken the initiative 
in Americanization work. It purposes to make the English 
language and American history accessible to its people. 
It has published many dictionaries, grammars and books 
on American citizenship and life. It has repeatedly re- 
minded the rank and file of its race that failure to suc- 
ceed has been due to their own shortcomings. Ameri- 
canization has been urged countless times in speeches and 
in publications. Many of these societies belonging to 
this group conduct their lodge meetings in English and 
close the meetings by singing American patriotic songs. 
The really significant thing about the solidarity of these 
racial groups is, not that they exist in the heart of 
American life, but that they are not more generally uti- 
lized for the advancement of American interests. That 
this is a possibility is shown by the willingness with which 
these organizations, when asked, cooperate with native 
American movements. Over and over again assurances 
have been given by them that their meetings are open at 
any time to speakers for the discussion of American af- 
fairs; and yet, we generally ignore the invitation to 
utilize these natural channels of communication in the 
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interests of Americanism; instead we continually organ- 
ize expensive meetings, and stage elaborate affairs and 
functions which the immigrant will not attend. When- 
ever the approach has been made in the right spirit, the 
foreign born have shown a desire to meet the native 
bom half way. Thus, whenever classes in English were to 
be filled, it has been their institutions, assisted by their 
press, which have been the most effective means of accom- 
plishing this work. Whenever America was to be inter- 
preted to the immigrant, they have proved to be almost 
the only effective medium for this purpose. As an illus- 
tration of the kind of cooperation which America secures 
from some of these racial organizations, the following 
excerpt from a report is given: 

"It may surprise many Americanizers to know that the 
most effective, in fact, the only Americanization efforts 
made among the Czechs, long before the recent hysteria 
had seized on the native bom, were the results of the work 
of the Czechs themselves. No American took any in- 
terest in them except at election time, so, forthwith, they 
themselves set about learning the first step in the process 
of becoming 'Americans'. Not fewer than thirty-five 
English books, interpretations, grammars and diction- 
aries have been written and published. Series of lessons 
on the American constitution, and on civics in general 
have also been prepared and for years our press has de- 
voted columns to articles on the Americanism of leaders 
like Washington, Franklin, Lincoln and Roosevelt. Prac- 
tically every masterpiece of American literature — both 
prose and poetry — ^has been translated into the Czech lan- 
guage and widely circulated, in the justified belief that the 
truest knowledge of the nation of Americans can come 
through intimate acquaintance with its literature. It is 
noteworthy, too, that the Czecho-Slovak press in the 
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United States published in 19 19, upwards of 520 releases 
from United States Government departments, issued by 
the Czecho-Slovak Bureau of the Foreign Language Gov- 
ernmental Information Service, and have cooperated 
whole-heartedly in every effort to provide its readers with 
authentic and dependable information about activities of 
government agencies. The official organs of large Czecho- 
slovak organizations constantly urge their leaders to 
learn English, and to take an active part in all community 
activities. Practically every one of them now has from 
one to ten pages devoted to information articles in the 
English language. Most of these organizations open 
their lodge meetings by urging Americanism." 

Had it been possible for these racial groups to have 
survived in their original form as fraternal and benevo- 
lent institutions, America might not have had so com- 
plete a racial economic system. But the immigrant, 
thrown back upon himself through social, political, and 
educational isolation, naturally turned to his own racial 
group to avoid economic discrimination. He was in a 
great measure forced to combine with his fellow country- 
men for advancement and protection, because he was shut 
out from many trades unions and isolated from many 
American economic institutions. The racial organiza- 
tion was the only existing agency which could be enlarged 
to meet his broader needs. 

Thus we find, largely through our own shortsighted 
policy, that there exists in America to-day two economic 
systems; one for the immigrants, under foreign born 
leadership ; and the other for the Americanized immigrant 
and native bom, under native bom leadership. Side by 
side they compete with each other. Each system has its 
own employment agencies; the one, where English is 
spoken ; the other, where it it not. Each has its own way 
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of handling laborers : the one, through the padrone who 
houses and feeds the workmen ; the other, through board- 
ing houses which are run on American standards. Each 
has its own shops : the one, where imported articles from 
Europe predominate; the other, where American prod- 
ucts come first. Each system has its own banks : the one, 
where the savings are transmitted to Europe and where 
foreign investments are encouraged; the other, where 
savings become American deposits and are used to pur- 
chase American securities. Each has its own societies 
and press: the one, which preserves the traditions, cul- 
ture and habits of the race ; the other, which furthers the 
traditions of America. Each has its own trade relations 
with native countries : the one, which favors the interests 
of the foreign country and of the race; the other, which 
favors American trade interests only. 

These racial agencies are as perfectly linked together 
in an economic system as are the parallel American agen- 
cies. Though they are far less powerful and resourceful 
than are the American agencies, yet they possess a greater 
potential power to influence the economic affairs of their 
own people. Identity of racial interest has in this way 
bound together the members of each race as no American 
interest has ever done for all of the races. 

This mobilization by racial organizations of racial re- 
sources in America has amazed the old world by its co- 
hesiveness, and by its wealth, its power, and masterful ef- 
ficiency. The immigrant is met at Ellis Island by a racial 
missionary who speaks his language ; and who, having the 
advantage of knowing his friends at home, at once estab- 
lishes cordial relations. The immigrant is then lodged in 
a hotel where the atmosphere reminds him of his native 
country. Thus, the impressions which he receives con- 
cerning America come to him first through old world 
memories and experiences. He is next introduced to a 
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padrone who secures work for him under a racial boss. 
Then the immigrant is taken to a racial colony, he is given 
a racial newspaper, and through these he is introduced to 
racial merchants and bankers. During all this time, it 
rarely has been suggested to him that much of his future 
success and happiness may depend upon his learning the 
English language. Thus, in close contact with his own 
people, he lives his life in America. Should he wish to 
return to Europe, his racial bankers will arrange for 
his passage, and his countrymen will in the language of 
his forefathers, bid him "God-speed." Should fate de- 
cree that he should die in America, a racial churchman 
^will officiate at his funeral, his countrymen will attend 
the obsequies, a racial undertaker will see that he is de- 
cently buried, and his family, in time, will receive a 
check from a racial benefit society. 

Americans have found that efforts to bring the racial 
economic system into closer relation with American life, 
through discriminatory or restrictive laws, have not been 
successful; nor has much progress been made through 
denunciation and repression, for these have but increased 
racial antagonism. On the other hand, much has been 
accomplished by cooperation, when that has been pos- 
sible, and American business is beginning to realize that 
when that fails, competition is the best alternative. 

Many, therefore, believe that it would be a mistake to 
regard the racial economic system as it exists to-day in 
this country as an anti-American influence; for it has 
grown out of the necessities of the immigrant people. 
But they believe also for a country to maintain for each 
of the racial solidarities, an economic system which is not 
integrated at every point with the American system which 
controls the broad policies of the country, is to perpetuate 
a situation which is a source of economic waste and weak- 
ness. Because this racial economic system vitally affects 
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the amount and kind of immigration to this country, the 
consumption of American commodities, the destination 
of savings, the labor supply and turnover, and lastly, the 
formation of public opinion among millions of immi- 
grants; it should therefore be interwoven inextricably 
and indistinguishably into the American business system. 
There are many who believe that the racial system is still 
in a formative state; and if placed tmder the direction of 
native bom American leadership, can be made a vital as- 
3et to America. They urge, therefore, that no time 
should be lost in providing such a leadership for a sys- 
tem which comprises an invaluable purchasing power, a 
vast capacity for assembling savings, a virile labor body, 
and an intelligence that is capable of accomplishing vast 
good for America. 

The complete integration of the immigrant into 
American life at each vital point, where he works, where 
he lives, where he banks his savings and makes his in- 
vestments, where he buys, where he travels, and in what 
he reads will meet with powerful resistance. It will be a 
resistance which will be politic and accommodating, and 
silent. It will be made by men who, having a strong 
hold over their countrymen, will fight to retain a racial 
power which is of such enormous profit to them and to 
their native country. It will be a resistance backed by a 
combination of foreign influences, which has no equiva- 
lent in American life — influences which are powerfully 
entrenched and which are to-day operating with great in- 
telligence among the races in this country. These in- 
fluences work, not so much against America, as in their 
own interests; for since the war each European nation 
needs more than ever its own nationals whose success, 
wherever they may be, is increasingly vital to the rehabili- 
tation of the home country. 

To accomplish this integration, conferences should be 
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held between the native and foreign bom business groups. 
This task is by no means so easy as it looks. We have 
achieved a considerable measure of success in bringing to- 
gether the native and foreign born in education. We have 
met with equal success in bringing them together in pa- 
triotic and civic affairs. But this task is as nothing com- 
pared to the one which business will face, when it under- 
takes to bring together native and foreign born bankers ; 
racial and American trade and merchants' associations; 
English and foreign language newspaper editors; and 
native and foreign born workmen in plants. Difficult 
as is this task, none other than the American business 
man can imdertake it. Native and foreign bom pro- 
ducers, bankers, merchants, and editors must be united 
before the absorption of this racial economic system, 
which is too vital to be suppressed, and too powerful ta 
be ignored, can be completed. 

But the average American business man is, at present, 
hardly in the mood for such a task. It is much pleas-^ 
anter for him to support Americanization campaigns. 
It is much easier for him to wave flags, to make speeches, 
to provide moving pictures, and to sing patriotic songs. 
It is more to his liking to be in a parade, or to figure 
as a member of a reception committee. But these can 
never counteract the trend of racial interests in favor of 
American business interests. The American business man 
should not feel that the nation is secure until every phase 
of American business — racial and native — is merged 
into one unified economic system. Until this is accom- 
plished, other activities among immigrants are, relatively 
speaking, about as vital to American economic progress 
as is golf or yachting. 

It needs no argument to prove that two countries can- 
not claim the same immigrant for military service; twa 
countries cannot have the same lien on his loyalty; 
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two countries cannot have a prior daim to his savings ; 
and two countries cannot engage his attention in their eco- 
nomic expansion. Sooner* or later a clash must come, 
and when it does, it may well be between the nations be- 
hind the immigrants. 
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CHAPTER III 

RACIAL RELATIONS DURING THE WAR 

THE war found America with its native and foreign 
bom peoples living far apart. The foreign bom were 
united each in their own racial solidarity, with their own 
economic systems and quite independent of native Amer- 
ican assistance ; the native bom were pursuing their own 
way toward success and happiness, quite unconscious of 
the separateness of the many races. 

The native American has, therefore, never fully ap- 
preciated what the declaration of war in Europe meant to 
almost one-third of the population, for the foreign bom 
and those of foreign parentage, unlike the native born, had 
a direct personal interest in the fortunes and issues of 
the war. They were banded together in powerful organ- 
izations. They had a press of more than 137 daily news- 
papers, and 1,250 publications of all kinds. They con- 
ducted business through thousands of racial banks and 
racial trade organizations; while in essential industries 
they formed the bulk of unskilled labor. They were 
eager to participate in the war and they were equipped 
with money, men and resources to act at once. They had 
the American interests in mind, but they had also the 
safety of their fellow countrymen at heart. 

How serious this situation was may be seen from the 
fact that, when the war opened, there were gathered to- 
gether in United States territory, living peaceably and 
pursuing ordinary vocations and trends of thought, 15% 
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of all the Danes in the world; 8% of all the Finns, 13% 
of all the Germans, 7% of all the Italians; 8% of all the 
Czecho-Slovaks ; 20% of all the Norwegians; 8% of 
all the Poles; 15% of all the Swedes; 3% of all 
the French; 5% of all the Dutch; 3% of aU the 
Greeks; 5% of all the Lithuanians and 24^ of all the 
Jews. 

Not only were most of these immigrants in touch 
with the members of their own race in America, but they 
were in constant communication with their home coun- 
tries. They corresponded with families and friends and 
many of their letters contained money, not alone for 
the assistance of their families, but to cover important 
financial and trade transactions. When war was de- 
clared, practically all such communications were suddenly 
suspended. Immigrants could hear nothing from their 
families and friends, and the news from the war zone, 
which appeared in the American press, was too general 
for the man interested in the happenings of a particular 
locality in Europe. 

As immigrants were intensely interested in the prog- 
ress of the war, and in preserving the independence of 
their respective countries, it was thus far more diffi- 
cult for them to follow the command to observe neutrality 
than it was for the average American. Public opinion 
among the various races was thus unable to express itself 
with relation to the whole war situation and it began to 
vent itself in animosities among the various racial groups 
in America. Also, thousands of nationals in this country 
who were unable to participate in war activities began 
to leave America in order to fight in the armies of their 
native countries. 

Until the war, immigrants had not been called upon in 
a public manner to choose between the old and new coun- 
tries. While the test of the war was not a thorough one, 
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inasmuch as many immigrants thought they could help 
their native countries most by remaining and working 
in munition plants, it nevertheless revealed the status of 
assimilation. America had supposed that it could fully 
count upon its immigrants ; while European nations be- 
lieved that, when the need arose, the older loyalty would 
prevail. Neither side was entirely right; hence both 
Europe and America awoke to a realization of what had 
been taking place during the hundred years of immigra- 
tion to America. Many immigrants, who had been con- 
fidently counted upon, refused to answer the call of the 
home country and stayed in America; while others, 
among them many naturalized citizens, laid down their 
work, uprooted their homes, and departed. Many other 
immigrants obeyed to the letter the order to observe neu- 
trality, while still others, to help win the war, engaged 
in activities on one side or the other. Early in the war 
period, propaganda for both the Central Powers and the 
Entente began to make its appearance ; and in the belief 
that their nationals would prove cooperative, foreign lan- 
guage groiips chiefly were selected for its dissemination. 
The export of munitions from America called forth 
the first public expression of the influence of this propa- 
ganda. A number of American foreign language press 
editors, protesting against the export of munitions, signed 
an appeal to the people of the United States. This ap- 
peared in the form of full page advertisements in some 
of the English language dailies, and was later discovered,. 
by the Senate Judiciary Committee, to have been the 
work of a promoter who received a part of an "alien 
enemy fund" for disbursement among foreign bom 
people. Other evidences of the spread of propaganda 
were seen in the destruction of life and property in Amer- 
ican munition plants, and in sabotage activities which 
were intended to hamper production. The, radical ele* 
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ment, always ready to seize upon any unusual conditions 
to further its own ends, became the ready agent of this 
propaganda, and capitalized alike discontent and unrest. 
Even so, the results were disappointing to both propa- 
gandist and radical, for the great mass of the foreign 
horn who had remained, refused to be drawn actively 
into the war situation. 

The restlessness and anxiety were not, however, all on 
the side of the immigrant. Americans, too, grew uneasy 
when they began to read of the war activities of some 
of the foreign bom In America. They began to ask why 
aliens had not become naturalized ; why naturalized citi- 
zens had not become Americanized; why America did 
not come first in their interests ; and why naturalized citi- 
zens were returning to serve in the armies of their home 
countries. As the war progressed, a widespread apprehen- 
sion grew among Americans as to what the foreign bom 
ultimately might do. In some quarters, because the ap- 
parent un-Americanism of the few was taken to repre- 
sent the attitude of all, this fear began to develop into a 
deep seated resentment against the whole foreign bom 
population. The breach between native and foreign bom 
was gradually widening, and antagonism on both sides 
was increasing, when America's entry into the war called 
for united action on the part of all, irrespective of race, 
creed, color, or class. 

The task then before America was to mobilize millions 
of native and foreign bom for war work, and to unite 
behind this program the activities of thirty-two races 
whose compatriots were already fighting with or against 
each other in Europe. In order to handle adequately a 
problem of such magnitude it was necessary that this 
country should know the location of the various races, 
their characteristics, organizations, alignments, and atti- 
tude of mind on international matters. It was necessary 
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also, that it should know who among them could speak 
English, and for those who could not, what was the best 
medium for communicating with them. It was necessary 
that this country should have some record of the loyalty 
of the various leaders of racial groups and of their pub- 
lications, or some means of determining it as well as of 
knowing in what essential war industries enemy aliens 
were at work. It was also highly important, since so much 
of the American assistance was to be financial, that the 
resources of these various groups should be ascertained. 

America, having pursued for the past thirty years of 
its national administration of immigration a policy of 
letting immigrants strictly alone, neither possessed this 
information, nor had it any central authority or ma- 
chinery for its immediate assembling. Because of this, 
the government pursued a policy of further decentralizing 
authority and dealt with the foreign bom in a way which 
made it impossible to acquire the necessary information 
for this phase of its war work. The Department of 
Labor, with power to admit or exclude aliens and to natur- 
alize them, possessed authority and information of one 
kind; the War Department, with power to mobilize an 
army, possessed powers of another kind ; while the Treas- 
ury Department, with its Liberty Loan activities and 
War Risk Insurance ; and the Department of State, with 
its international responsibilities, and the Department of 
Justice, with its secret service, all possessed authority 
and information of yet another kind. Each department 
acted within its own authority and upon its own in- 
formation independently of the others and in consequence 
each in turn was often in controversy over the alien with 
other departments. 

The new war agencies which were created but added 
to the difficulties of the situation. The Cotmcil of National 
Defense assumed certain duties; the Committee on Pub- 
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lie Information assumed certain other duties; while to 
the Food and Fuel Administrations, and to numberless 
other bodies, were delegated specific powers, all differing 
essentially from each other, but all directly affecting the 
immigrant. 

The character of these regulations was such as the ab- 
sence of information regarding the alien and the conflict 
of authority of the various departments would lead us 
to expect. For instance, the war proclamation of the 
President declared only Germans to be alien enemies, but 
the public knew that Hungarians, Austrians, Turks and 
Bulgarians were fighting the Allies. The American, 
therefore, regarded the members of these races as alien 
enemies, and acted accordingly. This proclamation es- 
tablished war zones which excluded from certain districts 
all alien enemy men but not women and was, therefore, 
largely ineffectual for the purpose in mind. The inevi- 
table separation of families, and the resulting hardships 
that followed, soon caused it to be disregarded. Because 
of defective registrations and confusion regarding first 
papers, alien enemies, barred from war zones, found 
themselves ordered to appear at armories within these 
zones. While the War Department was finding a way 
to teach the English language to the foreign bom in the 
camps, and was deciding whether men might fight in 
the army of their home country or in the American army, 
and if they chose the former, what the effect would be 
upon insurance and help to their families here or abroad, 
the foreign language groups, without waiting for the 
decision, were organizing their members into battalions 
to join their colors at the front. While the Labor De- 
partment was undertaking the problem of safeguarding 
essential industries from alien enemy workers, the War 
Department was organizing a Plant Protection Service 
to do the same thing. While the Post Office Department 
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was requiring foreign language newspapers to have a 
permit and was denying the use of the mails to some of 
them, the Committee on Pufilic Information and the* 
Treasury Department were reprimanding the same publi- 
cations, irrespective of their status with the Post Office 
Department, for not giving larger free space to war prop- 
aganda and Liberty Loans. While numerous secret ser- . 
vice agencies were regarding the alien as a suspicious 
character, the Council of National Defense and the Amer- 
icanization Division of the Department of the Interior 
were urging his attendance at Americanization meetings. 
While the Alien Property Custodian was taking over the 
property of alien enemies, the sons and brothers of these 
alien enemies were often being drafted to fight with the 
Allies in the war. The same immigrants, therefore, often 
found themselves the object of suspicion as well as of 
soHcitude; of regulation as well as of Americanization; 
and of inclusion in war activities as well as of exclusion 
from them. 

These are but a few illustrations of the confusion of 
powers and of the conflict of orders that were issued by 
the forty or more Federal agencies charged with war 
duties which in one way or another affected aliens. Fur- 
thermore, the nation and the states were often in dis- 
agreement over the division of authority and over the 
methods to be employed; and when this occurred, the 
troubles of the alien were multiplied. 

While opinions differ both as to the necessity and 
wisdom of some of the measures adopted for the safety 
of a country which was in no imminent danger of inva- 
sion, with its forces fighting three thousand miles away, 
it became increasingly evident as the war progressed that 
the confusion and injustices to which many immigrants 
who were unquestionably loyal were subjected, would 
bring new problems. Could there at the outset have 
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been established a Board or Bureau on Aliens to which 
all questions affecting the foreign bom could have been 
referred for information, for adjustment, and for advice, 
many of the reactions and problems inherited from the 
war management might have been avoided. 

But as it was, men, tmfamiliar with the complexity of 
racial questions or with international affairs, adopted poli- 
cies almost at a moment's notice and, without an idea as 
to what their effect would be, issued orders for their 
immediate enforcement. For instance, to help win the 
war, the Committee on Public Information urged that 
racial solidarity and organization be increased and that 
propaganda to their home countries be prepared and sent 
out by them. By this action the government not only 
strengthened racial solidarities in America, but through 
them and independently of America, it precipitated the 
immigrant into foreign affairs. Again, the Foreign Lan- 
guage Division of the War Loan Organization of the 
Treasury Department, by adopting measures in order to 
force the immigrants to buy Liberty Bonds, created 
among- them a resentment toward America which later 
resulted in their throwing these bonds upon the market 
in order to enable them to secure funds to buy the se- 
curities of their native countries. The creation by the 
Department of Justice of a Citizens' Protective Associa- 
tion, which became, in effect, a voluntary spy organiza- 
tion — ^at one time numbering more than a quarter of a 
million men — ^has done much to destroy the confidence 
which was developing before the war between the na- 
tive and foreign bom people in America. 

While the entrance of America into the war absorbed 
the activities of all the people, it did not tend greatly 
to lessen the strained relations which had begun to ap- 
pear between native and foreign bom during the period 
of neutrality. There are many who believe that America 
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failed to grasp the greatest opportunity in its history to 
unite its many peoples in a cause in which there was 
genuine identity of interest. Some Americans entered 
the war service with this high hope in mind ; but the thirty 
years of neglect and the resulting isolation of the immi- 
grant, the prevailing strength of the racial solidarities, 
and the war methods adopted by the Government, these 
were seemingly too great a handicap to be overcome. The 
possible assimilation of immigration might have been 
endangered still further by these conditions had they not 
been to some extent offset by the relationships between 
the native and foreign bom which were established in 
the trenches through Red Cross and other patriotic drives ; 
and through the many voluntary war services which 
sought to include the immigrant, not as an alien, but as 
an American. 

So, when the armistice was signed, and the period of 
post war adjustment began, many native Americans 
found that they had acquired a genuine fear of immigra- 
tion and a dread of what a large body of unassimilated 
peoples might do when a national crisis arose. They 
said : "Suppose we had been at war with all of Europe, 
would the foreign bom of all races have gone back ; would 
some of the members of each race have acted as spies; 
would every race involved have hindered our production; 
and would our country have been flooded with propa- 
ganda?" They saw a positive menace in the growing 
power of immigrants* organizations and of the for- 
eign language press; and they began to favor the sup- 
pression of all languages but English; the elimination of 
the foreign language press ; the restriction of immigration 
for a period of years; and the enactment of a compulsory 
citizenship law. 

But there were others, both native and foreign born^ 
who found in the revelations brought about by the strain^ 
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of the war a great faith in the assimilation of immigra- 
tion and a better way to undertake it. They recalled 
that approximately one-third of the men in the American 
Army were foreign bom; that legal exemption was 
waived by 414,389 aliens who went into Class I while 
only 1,692 withdrew their declaration of intention to be- 
trome American citizens in order to claim exemption, and 
of the latter the great majority were men belonging to 
the older and not to the newer immigration. They 
pointed to the fact that the new friendships established 
by the war, and the remarkable steadiness shown by im- 
migrants under great pressure from abroad, revealed an 
unexpected strength in our racial relations, even as the 
^cts of disloyal immigrants had shown their weakness. 

Many immigrants have come out of the war with a 
sense of resentment, and in some instances of bitterness. 
They have lost much of their faith in American justice 
and fair play because they have been dealt with by 
Americans in a summary way, with little expressed com- 
prehension of their own peculiar difficulties. They have 
acquired a supercilious and critical attitude toward Ameri- 
canization because its pretensions have not coincided 
with their experience. They have remembered their 
humiliation by self-constituted bodies who took the law 
into their own hands; and they are less sure than they 
were before the war that the guarantees of the American 
Constitution will protect them. 

This resentment might have been lessened had America 
been more successful in its work at the Peace Confer- 
-ence, and had it secured even a measure of the benefits 
which the immigrants hoped would result from its ef- 
forts in favor of their native country. They looked to 
the President to secure independence and a "square deal" 
for their respective countries. They were also led to 
believe that our Government would participate in the final 
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settlements. This was one of the reasons for their en- 
thusiasm over the work of the President during his stay 
in Europe and over the provisions in the draft of the 
League of Nations. Prior to the deliberations at Ver- 
sailles, they felt a justification for this enthusiasm because 
of the President's triumphal procession in Europe. His 
promissory note to "make the world safe for Democracy" 
was suspected of being an overdraft by the various racial 
groups in America, who were not prepared to wait 
until it matured. The immigrant in America, whose na- 
tive land is now struggling under the burdens imposed to 
a considerable extent by this overdraft, is becoming in- 
creasingly discontented and bitter over the continued 
sufferings among his people. 

There were many who thought, when the armistice was 
signed, that the racial situation would revert to that of 
pre-war lines. Nothing of the kind occurred. The "scrap- 
ping of the whole war machine" was undertaken in the 
same spirit in which it was built. The lack of coopera- 
tion among the various Federal departments and the 
eagerness shown by men to get back to business, lost to 
America what might have constituted an invaluable 
agency for reconstruction work among immigrants. The 
real problem of reconstruction was not in industrial and 
financial fields, which had greatly prospered and expanded 
during the war ; but it was in the field of racial relations 
which had greatly suffered during the war. Some racial 
groups which had helped to win the war had become dur- 
ing the period of the armistice all but embryonic republics 
within a great republic. They were bent upon diverting 
the power, which had been used to help win the war, to 
help settle peace terms in their home cotmtries. They, 
therefore, turned their attention away from Americaniza- 
tion efforts which were then in full swing. They reasoned 
that "making the world safe for democracy" meant that 
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the things which immigrants had sought in America could 
now be realized in the homeland, and without the added 
difficulties of learning English or of changing allegiance. 
Each racial group was as much possessed with the desire 
to establish peace and prosperity in its native land as it 
had been to help win the war. For this purpose, it began 
to raise money for political propaganda. It threw its 
support to one party or to the other, or to this or to that 
cause. It began to see that following" political settlements 
would come economic settlements and opportunities, 
and so it organized trade bodies and export and im- 
port companies, and made other foreign business connec- 
tions. Thus, organizations which were created for 
the protection of the immigrant became political bodies 
with economic aspirations. They began to reflect chiefly 
the contentions and opinions prevailing in foreign coun- 
tries and in consequence soon lost much of their interest 
in America. 

Into this situation Bolshevism was injected, and the 
Communist party arose. The immigrant was made the 
center of Bolshevist propaganda, as he had been of war 
^propaganda. The emissaries of Lenin saw in the for- 
eign language groups of America the most vulnerable 
point in the country's defenses, just as war propagandists 
before had discerned its penetrability. These emissaries 
reasoned that if they could rely upon the immigrants, 
located as they were in essential American industries, for 
the "tonnage of their movement," then the leadership 
of radicalism and unrest among native Americans would 
bring about an industrial upheaval, if not a collapse. The 
immigrant listened to the new propagandist, as he had 
listened during the war to the propagandist from Wash- 
ington, for did not the one promise to him a better 
living and a happier time after the war was won; and 
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did not the other make like promises to him when the 
Soviet would be established throughout the world? 

The methods adopted by the Government to deal with 
Bolshevism were the result of the inevitable war reaction, 
and were directed chiefly against the alien. This is shown 
by the Attorney General in his report, where he says : 

"The Federal statutes are exceedingly limited so far 
as they affect persons of American citizenship engaged in 
radical agitation. The efforts have therefore been largely 
centered upon the activities of alien agitators with the 
object of securing their deportation. 

"At the same time, present unrest and tendency toward 
radicalism arise from social and economic conditions that 
are of far greater consequence than the individual agi- 
tator. An intelligent investigation of the agitator, of 
his work and results of his work therefore demand un- 
derstanding of social and economic conditions as a 
whole." 

The virulence of the feeling which accompanied the 
methods of repression was not dissimilar to that which 
prevailed at the close of the Revolutionary War concern- 
ing which Alexander Hamilton said: 

"Nothing IS more common than for a free people in 
times of heat and violence to gratify momentary passions, 
by letting into the government principles and precedents 
which afterward prove fatal to themselves. Of this kind 
is the doctrine of disqualification, disfranchisement, and 
banishment by acts of legislature. The dangerous con- 
sequences of this power are manifest. If it [the Legis- 
lature] may banish at discretion all of those whom 
particular circumstances render obnoxious without hear- 
ing or trial, no one can be safe, nor know when he may 
be the innocent victim of a prevailing faction. The name 
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of liberty applied to such a government would be a mock- 
ery of common sense." 

In the agitation referred to by Hamilton, it was 
sought to disfranchise those who had been Tories. In 
the agitation of 1920, it was sought to achieve, through 
deportation, what could not be done through the courts 
of law in the United States — ^to deport all aliens who 
were members of the Communist party, whether found 
guilty of crimes or not. 

That the problems resulting from the war are still 
unsolved is shown by the increasing alienation of native 
and foreign born residents; by a loss of confidence of 
the native born in assimilation; by a loss of respect of 
the foreign bom for American institutions; and by the 
unrest caused by the spread of Bolshevism. States, as 
well as the nation, are to be considered in arriving at 
a solution of these problems, for during the Bolshevist 
agitation many of the states passed repressive measures 
such as the restriction of the use of foreign languages 
and the suppression of the racial press. 

What is there to indicate that America is to deal as 
wisely with the present situation as it did with the pre- 
vious situation ? 

The American Bar Association, aware of where legis- 
lation of this character is likely to lead America in its 
international relations, reflects in the following recom- 
mendation, approved at its last annual meeting, the saner 
American point of view. 

"That the President be authorized to direct the 
Attorney-General, in the name, and on behalf of the 
United States, to file a bill in equity in the proper district 
court of the United States against any person or persons 
threatening to violate the rights of a citizen or subject 
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of a foreign country secured to such citizen or subject 
by treaty between the United States and such foreign 
country; and that this provision shall apply to acts 
threatened by state officers under the alleged justifica- 
tion of a law of the legislature of the state in which 
such acts are to be committed." 

The Congress, returned by the election of 191 8, 
showed a similar sane point of view when it refused to 
be stampeded either by public clamor or by an impend- 
ing national election into passing the mass of proposals 
submitted for the repression of free speech or the re- 
striction of immigration. It refused also to pass Ameri- 
canization measures which would have been but a partial 
remedy. There is hope in this attitude that we may have 
a thorough-going study made of the whole situation be- 
fore any final action is taken. 

The bills now pending before Congress indicate the 
necessity for such a study, since they do not embody a 
solution of the racial problems inherited from the war. 
Of first importance is the bill proposed by the Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration which provides for the 
registration of aliens. At the same time it suspends the 
renewal of the registration fee, if the alien learns the 
English language, and about American history, and the 
American government. This substitutes an economic for 
a patriotic motive, and makes it worth about $6 a year 
for the alien to acquire such knowledge. This bill also 
classifies immigrants into those affirmatively and satis- 
factorily admissible, those to be provisionally admitted 
and those inadmissible. It places the burden of proof of 
admissibility upon the alien and, while it nowhere pre- 
scribes adequate tests, it establishes a new principle in that 
the immigrant is considered to be inadmissible until he 
proves himself to be otherwise. Further, this bill under- 
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takes to regtilate racial animosities and practices by 
providing for the deportation of those who advocate, 
teach, sanction, or encourage the extortion of money ; or 
the avenging, through bodily injury, of grievances. This 
applies also to members of organizations which advocate 
these things. This provision suggests questions of ethics 
and niceties of judgment which are bound to be more 
subtle than accurate. Even a judge and jury might hesi- 
tate, without more specific legal definition, to pass upon 
the questions which such a provision will raise. 

Such legislative proposals as are contained in this bill 
raise questions concerning our good faith in keeping our 
international agreements because they seek under penal- 
ties of deportation to deal with conditions and activities 
which have not been defined in law; and tend, therefore, 
to break down the safeguards of law. It follows, then, 
that the increase of deportable offenses should be safe- 
guarded with the greatest of care. The proposals con- 
tained in this bill furnish a sound argument in favor 
of a comprehensive study of immigration in which the 
fundamental principles of American government will be 
the determining element in whatever practical use is made 
of the data. 

The Welty Bill undertakes to formulate a post-war 
policy and includes as its important features the estab- 
lishment of a percentage test for the admission of immi- 
grants and the creation of a Board of Immigration. The 
omission of provisions that deal adequately with post 
war conditions is all the more significant when it is 
recalled that the bill is the work of a large organization, 
the leaders of which have been making a study of immi- 
gration for many years. 

It is scarcely the physical examinations, or the contract 
labor law, or the literacy test which is restraining the great 
mass of people who wish to enter America. It will not 
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be provisions like restricting immigration to the relatives 
of those already here that will protect the country. 
Half of the people of Europe can meet these requirements. 
Immigration to-day is restrained by technical economic 
matters like the rate of exchange, the price of steam- 
ship tickets, steamship accommodations, delays in the 
vise of passports, activities of foreign governments and 
their imposition of regulations. It would appear that 
what America needs is not more technical regulations, not 
the extension of hardships, not the erection of barriers 
based on temporary expedients, but a racial inventory and 
a formulation of policies, with such general powers as 
will enable the government to meet any situation as it 
arises. And it needs more than all a policy of assimila- 
tion which will cover the reception, distribution, and ad- 
justment of immigrants after arrival so we can really as- 
certain if we have assimilated the immigrants who have 
entered, with a view to determining how many we may 
wisely admit. 

Americans have perhaps too readily assumed that all 
immigrants can be assimilated with equal ease. We now 
realize as the result of experience in encampments during 
the war, and as the result of Americanization work, that 
some races require many times the efforts needed for other 
races. Backward races, unfamiliar with our language, 
form of government, industrial organizations, financial 
institutions, and standard of living require much more 
aggressive efforts towards assimilation. Should we not 
/^h^reiore make an examination of the assimilability of 
I the various races and apportion the number accordingly ? 
I We cannot safely do this on the basis of the number of 
those who become citizens alone, unless naturalization is 
granted only after a more careful discrimination than now 
generally obtains or than has as yet been suggested. The 
education of the immigrant in America, the relative 
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strength of the old nationalistic sentiment, the coopera- 
tion extended by the applicant's own government or the 
reverse, these might well be included among the deter- 
mining factors. 

Thus, the end of the war finds America but little better 
off in its racial relations than it was at the beginning. 
Its racial solidarities have become more fixed and more 
powerful and now have international political aspira- 
tions; Americanization has come and gone its way as a 
national enthusiasm; Bolshevism has left a harvest of 
discontent and unrest. And such policies as are proposed 
lack vision and understanding and are not only independ- 
ent of each other but in many cases are in actual conflict. 

In the light of what follows in the next chapter, we 
shall perceive only too clearly their inadequacy. For 
Europe reveals unmistakably to us that we stand upon 
the threshold of a new era in our immigration affairs, 
an era in which "faith and justice between nations are 
virtues of a nature the most necessary and sacred; they 
cannot be too strongly indicated nor too highly respected; 
their obligations are absolute and their utility unques- 
tioned." 
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CHAPTER IV 



FUTURE MIGRATION 



AT the beginning of 1921, with a new administration 
in Washington, America has a racial situation which 
for its complexity and delicacy is second to none in the 
ivorld. England, with its colonial problems, has no more 
difficult task than has America with its racial problems; 
for it must bring together, through the leaven of Amer- 
icanism, the members of many races which have been 
torn asunder by the war; it must reestablish between 
native and foreign bom the confidence which the war 
has shaken ; and it must reinstate the faith of the foreign 
born in its Constitution and in its institutions. Further- 
more, in international questions it must have a fine ap- 
preciation of the feelings of one-third of its people who 
are personally and, therefore, deeply interested in for- 
eign affairs; and an equally true appreciation of the 
feelings of two-thirds of its people who care little or 
nothing about foreign affairs. 

This condition is, in part, the result of our past methods 
in dealing with immigration and especially of the meth- 
ods which we have adopted during and since the war. 
This legacy takes but little cognizance of the problems 
which confront America with reference to future immi- 
gration. For Europe has also received a legacy on emi- 
gration from the war which she hopes soon to invest for 
her own future welfare. Her action in this respect will 
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create additional problems for America, as well as for all 
other countries of immigration. 

Conditions in Europe and America are vastly different 
and the fact that Europe and America now hold diverse 
points of view upon immigration challenges our atten- 
tion. Europe is a jumble of nationalities, each of which 
aspires to be a nation. These aspirations culminated in 
the war; and Europe was reorganized along strictly na- 
tional lines that are, as yet, only partly nationalistic. As 
a result, hardly a country in Europe, to-day, is without 
one dominant nationality — but with several strong nation- 
alistic minorities. Each of these minorities is rooted deep 
in the soil of race and tradition and is averse to being 
assimilated by any of the others. The problem, then, is 
either to coordinate the aspirations and activities of these 
minority groups with those of the dominant nationality, 
or to eradicate them by encouraging emigfration. 

America, on the contrary, is a country which is just 
awakening to the fact that it is not a nationality but a 
mixture of nationalities. As yet, there is no problem of 
minority-nationalities because most of its immigrants 
have severed the ties which bound them to the land 
in Europe. When they arrived, they were for the most 
part prepared to help build up America, and though they 
gathered together in separate groups, they regarded 
their future and that of their posterity to be in America. 
What, then, are the changes due to the war which, de- 
pending upon events in Europe, may bring a new epoch 
of immigration history, in which the willful, hapless 
wanderings of large bodies of men throughout the world 
will be discouraged or prevented? 

Europe is now concerned with the separation of races, 
not with their amalgamation. Her tendency is to purify 
racial strains rather than to mix them. There are many 
evidences of this tendency. The creation of new states 
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along ethnological lines has stimulated each race to con- 
centrate its members within its own boundaries. Eventu- 
ally, each one hopes to prevent all other races from par- 
ticipating in its affairs. France desires no one in France 
but Frenchmen, and is more than ever discouraging any 
participation in her internal affairs by other races. When- 
ever she finds it necessary to use laborers from other 
nations, it is understood that they will be received upon 
a temporary basis only. She offers coal and phosphate to 
Italy in exchange for workmen. Though she agrees 
to furnish these laborers with food at special prices, and 
to permit them to form cooperative societies, she gives no 
encouragement to them to become permanent residents 
or citizens of France. 

The efforts throughout Europe to expel the Jews is 
but another evidence of this general tendency. Ger- 
many has established labor exchanges for the ''regulation 
and enlistment of foreign workers." Even England now 
requires employers to secure a permit to hire aliens. 
The exchange of men by a country which has a surplus 
with one which needs men is becoming a matter of care- 
ful negotiation, by which each country seeks to safeguard 
its own interests, and in which the primary object is to 
keep the racial strain pure. 

Each European nation, to strengthen further its own 
nationalism, is sending out a call to its own well-to-do 
immigrants in other countries to return home, at least 
temporarily. Even where the economic conditions are 
unsettled, each country now deems it wise to strengthen 
the immigrant's home ties which it believes have been 
weakened during the war. Belgium sends out word 
that she needs her able-bodied men from all over the 
world. Poland appeals to her emigrants to return. 
Czecho-Slovakia urges them to visit the homeland and 
to help build a new nation. Germany has established an 
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Imperial Department of Immigration and Emigration 
to undertake the work of bringing her colonists back to 
the fatherland. In fact, immigrants from all over the 
world are returning to Europe in obedience to the call 
of the native land, — sl call which many of them consider 
hardly less imperative than that of the war. The immi- 
grant answers this call, notwithstanding national debts, 
high taxes, lack of transportation, need of machinery, 
ruination of roads, shortage of food, prevailing unrest 
and other adverse conditions in his native land, though 
he well knows they will make life harder for him for 
a time. Even the stories of the hardships of life in 
Europe told by newly arrived immigrants do not greatly 
affect the tide of remigration, nor quell the spirit of 
nationalism. From America, alone, nearly four hundred 
thousand immigrants left during the second year of the 
armistice. 

The reasons for foreign nations being in favor of race 
separation are not hard to find. They believe, under the 
present terms of peace, that the economic safety of no 
nation is assured. They believe that the time will come 
when their own strength and resources, alone, will de- 
termine their fate. Each nation, therefore, deems it to 
be a first duty to assemble all of its racial members and 
to infuse in them a sense of loyalty and devotion. It is 
not of so much moment whether these returning 
immigrants stay. The essential thing is that they return, 
become infused with a new spirit of nationalism, and if 
need be, go forth again, free to acquire new resources 
for the native country. 

The policies under consideration by European coun- 
tries with reference to the great countries of immigra- 
tion are taking as definite form as are the policies which 
they mean to apply among themselves. They now be- 
lieve emigration to be a manageable affair in immigration 
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countries, and, in this belief, they are proceeding to 
formulate new emigration policies. Each country, to 
which emigration is a vital economic asset, is now con- 
sidering in what manner it can best control its emi- 
gration. 

The formulation of such a comprehensive policy in- 
volves many difficult questions which each country must 
decide for itself. For example, should emigration be dis- 
couraged or encouraged ; in the latter case should emigra- 
tion be temporary or constant, from the whole country or 
from certain selected sections ? 

A policy which discourages emigration would need 
some supplementary measures, for absolute prohibition 
would be difficult to enforce. Counter attractions would 
have to be provided. And in any case, whatever the 
policy of emigration might be, there would be interna- 
tional policies to consider, which in turn would involve 
the diversion of emigration on a basis of bargaining. 

How are these various plans to be put into effect? 
Greece illustrates the thoroughness with which they are 
being discussed, and in a report recently submitted to its 
government, these significant passages occur : 

"We intend to allow immigration, but we intend to 
arrange it in such a way as to protect immigrants against 
those who defraud them, and to take care of those who 
return. We shall establish offices in the second class 
ports and have one head bureau at the Port of Piraeus. 
The immigration agents and their representatives must 
file a bond with the state, and they must conform to cer- 
tain regulations. 

"There will be an endowed fund through private con- 
tributions and the help of the nation, the purpose of 
which will be to encourage immigrants to return and to 
help those who do return. Our first duty toward the re- 
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turned ones will be in the care of the sick and the safety 
of their families against all contagious diseases, espe- 
cially consumption, since unfortunately many of the re- 
turning immigrants suffer from that disease. We in- 
tend to continue our plans for the returning immigrants 
and if necessary help them come back to Greece. We 
think that such measures for the benefit of the immigrants 
will have a great psychological effect upon them and will 
accomplish more than if we were to prohibit immigration 
altogether. 

*The recent immigration to America is due to the in- 
stinct of the Greek for immigration, but this does not 
necessarily lessen his love for the old country. The fact 
that the Greek who immigrates to America does not re- 
turn to his country as easily as other immigrants of dif- 
ferent countries, does not necessarily mean that he has 
immigrated to America and intends to make it his per- 
manent residence. There are other reasons which pre- 
vent him from returning. Some of the reasons are the 
great distances, the cost of transportation, and the idea 
that he must return as a millionaire, also the improvident 
state until recently of the fate and life of the Greek in 
America. 

"During the Balkan War many Greeks returned to fight 
for the realization of their national aspirations. During 
the recent war the same thing would have been repeated 
had it not been for the fact that they were allowed to 
fight in the American army against a common foe. 

"We must admit, however, that the obtaining of Amer- 
ican citizenship by the Greeks tends to relax their interest 
in their mother country. For the above reasons we must 
encourage, both financially and morally, the returning of 
Greeks to Greece. The extension of Greek Territory 
will afford to the 300,000 or more Greeks in America an 
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opportunity. They will bring to Greece industry, civili- 
2:ation and their love for their mother country. 

"Every citizen who has no obligation to serve as a 
soldier or against whom there is no warrant of arrest, 
can immigrate after he obtains a passport from the 
proper authorities. 

"By Royal decree, immigration for men and women of 
a certain age and of all ages, can be curtailed for a short 
period. 

"Every agent must give free of charge to the Ministry 
of the Interior twenty third-class tickets and sixty half 
tickets every year from New York City to Greece which 
will be used for those Greeks who wish to return to 
Greece. 

"The owners of immigration agencies are prohibited 
from issuing tickets unless the immigrant has first ob- 
tained his passport. A list of the tickets issued must be 
filed monthly with the Ministry of the Interior. 

"The immigrant agents, their clerks, representatives 
and all those connected with them are prohibited from 
urging immigration by publishing articles, advertise- 
ments or through other means. They can only state the 
name of the vessel, its capacity, date of departure, length 
of trip and destination." 

Many European coimtries recognize that the ownership 
of land is a great restraining factor in emigration, so 
most of their plans include some form of land distribu- 
tion. Greece has passed an act to permit land owners to 
keep one-third of their estates, and to compel them to 
surrender the other two-thirds to the peasants. Appli- 
cants for land must be members of the Farmers' Union 
which allocates the land. The indebtedness may be met 
by amortization, extending over a period of thirty years. 
Esthonia is planning to distribute to each of its male 
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residents fifty-seven acres of land confiscated from the 
large tracts of the baronial estates. The Finnish Gov- 
ernment has under consideration the establishment of 
settlement areas where the occupation, reduction and cul- 
tivation of land will constitute ownership, the government 
to bear the initial expense of drainage and of supplying 
the necessary tools. 

The improvement of working conditions, as a possible 
check to emigration, especially in the newer European 
countries, has, for this reason, acquired a new significance. 
More attention is being paid to hours of work, methods 
of management, security of employment, profit sharing, 
and representation in management in order that work- 
ing conditions may not compare unfavorably with those 
in countries which are trying to attract immigration. 

The improvement in political affairs, especially of the 
new nations, has for one of its objectives the prevention 
of emigration. Many of the new constitutions are 
modeled along the lines of the American Constitution. 
Prospective emigrants may then be told that they no 
longer need to go to America, for has not the American 
Constitution been brought to them and will they not have 
similar rights at home, without having to face the hard- 
ships of a long journey, and the uncertainties of a new 
country ? 

In some countries a strong "stay-at-home party" is 
developing, and speeches by political leaders are being 
made along such lines as the following: 

"We shall only be respected abroad when we shall be 
able to support ourselves, when we shall no longer be 
forced to knock at other people's door (also at the door 
of those who do not pretend to have a thousand years' 
history of superior civility) in order to obtain a living, 
when we shall no longer have to display our rags, our 
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misery, our illiteracy, to the world; then only shall we 
gain respect, and not before. The workers who have 
gone through the war and to whom you have promised 
work and bread here, in their own country, do not intend 
to start again the calvary of emigration as they did be- 
fore the war, but they intend — ^and they have the sacred 
right thereto — ^to work and produce here, and you men 
of the government and of the directing classes, it is your 
duty to provide for them." 

In proportion as the new governments succeed in mak- 
ing these constitutions vital, the emigrant will be in- 
duced to remain. Continued strikes, the failure of the 
peasants to receive the land promised to them by the 
government, or to receive the freedom of which they 
have been assured, will make the imposition of emigration 
restrictions difficult. But that nations mean in the im- 
mediate future to gamble with the destiny and the happi- 
ness of their emigrants is everywhere apparent. 

In some countries, the stimulation of emigration, rather 
than its prohibition will, for the time being, best serve 
their purposes. This will be undertaken by each one of 
them with as much care and forethought as is the re- 
straint of emigration where that is the policy to be 
pursued. No longer is the prospective emigrant to fol- 
low his own inclination, or to be encouraged to go when 
and where he pleases. No longer is the steamship ticket 
agent to be the sole deciding factor. No longer is the 
letter from his countrymen abroad, even though it con- 
tains the price of a ticket, to be the only factor in his 
decisioa As the various European countries gain in 
stabilization and in power, they plan increasingly to direct 
the emigration flow and to divert it in accordance with 
two economic purposes: First, to capitalize its value 
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in immigration countries; and, second, to supervise its 
activities after arrival in such countries. 

One of the ways by which the value of the emigrant 
will be capitalized is to secure concessions in return for 
his diversion to such countries. European nations which 
now have to count every item in order to pay their war 
debts and to rehabilitate their industries, are beginning to 
realize that the country which receives the most immi- 
grants of productive age, and at the least expense to itself, 
has a great economic advantage. They believe that the 
exchange of man power for economic opportunities is a 
proper matter for future commercial negotiation. 

Does Argentine, for instance, offer land and a bonus 
to immigrants, with no bothersome requirements regard- 
ing citizenship? If so, concludes the native country, an 
effort will be made to persuade emigrants to go to Ar- 
gentine. If persuasion fails, the home country is pre- 
pared in some instances to go further, and will supply 
part of the passage money. Again, does Canada guar- 
antee work to every immigrant admitted? Then Canada 
will be favored in preference to a country where the im- 
migrant is to be left to shift for himself, or to a cotmtry 
wherein the alien is liable to be deported if he has had 
work promised to him before he sails. Does the ex- 
change rate of the new country favor the home country ? 
If so, that is a consideration of one kind. Does it pay 
better to send men to earn money in countries with high 
rates of exchange? If so, that is a consideration of an- 
other kind. As an illustration of the kinds of terms 
which countries of emigration may impose, those of Bel- 
gium are of interest. Because of its need of man power, 
it has prohibited all adult male emigration unless each 
man has received a contract to work, and the employer 
has agreed to pay passport and other fees. 

The following are typical of some of the many con- 
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cessions being made by immigration countries to pro- 
mote the diversion of emigration : 

"The Canadian Government has appropriated several 
hundred thousand dollars annually to care for and to 
encourage immigration to Canada. Agents are kept in 
the principal European cities to care for permanent and 
traveling exhibits of Canada's opportunities. The gov- 
ernment also pays a bonus to steamship offices for every 
ticket sold for Canada. Negotiations for men were be- 
gun between a Canadian official and the ItaUan Commis- 
sioner of Emigration. There was a meeting almost every 
day, and sometimes it seemed the matter would be ar- 
ranged, but, unfortunately almost every time a new de- 
cree was unearthed the Canadian had to communicate a 
new condition to his company. The delegate continued 
these conferences for three months. The conditions im- 
posed on the company by the Emigration Commissioner 
were so complicated that finally the official left for France 
to enlist workmen, despite the fact that more than 1,000 
Italians would have been only too glad to emigrate to 
Canada under the conditions proposed by the railway." 

**A Committee of the Soldiers' Settlement Board of 
Canada was sent abroad to take up the question of se- 
curing emigrants from Great Britain. It held eighty- 
three sessions and selected 629 men representing an ag- 
gregate capital of over $1,000,000. These immigrants 
have to spend a prescribed time on farms before they 
can be settled on their own account." 

**Chile offers a hundred acres of land, implements, and 
other assistance to the immigrant settler." 

"Australian provinces will assist immigration, espe- 
cially those with agricultural experience; advances are 
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made for improving their farm holdings which they 
purchase on very small half yearly payments. Like Can- 
ada, it also has paid agents to go to Europe to induce 
immigration. New Zealand arranges with the shipping 
companies for reduced fares for desirable immigrants." 

"Brazil gives not only free passage to all who come 
to its ports as immigrants, but will take care of them on 
arrival, transport them to their destination, provide them 
with tools and seeds and supply them with medicine and 
care for their families. Brazil also exempts steamship 
lines from harbor duties and poll taxes. It has already 
received over 3,000,000 immigrants, half of them from 
Italy. Italy at one time suspended immigration to Brazil 
because its measures for the protection of immigrants 
were unsatisfactory and it declined to remedy them. Im- 
migration was renewed only after objections had been 
removed." 

"Argentina is receiving large niunbers of Italians, 
Spaniards, and Frenchmen, now totaling several millions 
of population. They have full liberty to engage in any 
business and to acquire property. Free land is also given 
to newcomers. Naturalized citizens are exempted from 
military service for ten years — sl point which has con- 
siderable weight with some races from Europe who have 
endured militaristic governments. In the course of three 
months more than 600 families with some capital from 
Central Europe have settled in the country. If the stream 
of immigrants from Germany, Austria, and the Balkan 
States is strong, that from Italy is not less so. An Ital- 
ian vessel which recently came into port brought some 
800 Italian immigrants, of whom no less than 250 had 
sufficient money to acquire their own land. Before the 
war, immigrants arrived without any other means than 
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their will to work. Today, in addition to this, they come 
provided with capital for acquiring allotments and land, 
which enables them to settle with their families." 

In considering the adoption of a policy which will en- 
able a country to profit by its emigration, foreign coun- 
tries are not unaware of the difficulties. Each knows 
that in proportion as it succeeds or fails in its policies 
of protection, in its rewards and in the new opportuni- 
ties granted to its people, will its immigrants listen, 
whether it counsels them to remain at home or to depart. 
Likewise, each cotmtry realizes that its emigrants will 
be inclined to follow dictation and accept the assistance 
which may be offered in proportion as its negotiations are 
successful with other countries abroad, and as the protec- 
tion afforded to immigrants is adequate. On this subject, 
one emigration officer says: 

"The diversion of immigration presents a laudable in- 
tention but in practice some grave difficulties, because 
emigration is not an artificial phenomenon; it is not a 
current which one can easily divert or direct with dams 
or dykes. It resembles something of the migration of 
birds; there is something of an intensive character in it, 
which answers however to given economic conditions that 
are not understood by emigrants but which they never- 
theless obey. The fact is that up to the present emi- 
grants have gone where they wished to go and not where 
we wished to send them. Does this mean we should not 
try? No. Let us adopt economic not political regula- 
tions even to the extent of grants of free passage." 

Countries of emigration, therefore, recognize that suc- 
cessful regulation and diversion of emigration requires 
the cooperation of all European countries. They believe 
if, for any reason, one country may decide upon the re- 
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striction of emigration, that arrangements can be per- 
fected whereby immigrants will not be permitted to leave 
by ports in alien countries. This is one of the things 
which, it is expected, the adoption of a uniform passport 
system will control. It is also proposed soon to hold a 
conference to discuss the adoption of more uniform 
measures of protection, to be applied in countries of 
immigration. 

That such cooperation in the future is possible may 
be seen from the fact that Great Britain, with the best 
of motives, is at present helping the Syrians who are 
suffering great hardships and who are in a difficult situa- 
tion, with respect to peace regulations, to migrate to Can- 
ada or to the United States. Some students of immigra- 
tion think it is within the possibilities that countries may 
soon combine in an attempt to force the Jews into new 
territory and the German emigrant into South America 
or Russia. While America is not unwilling to do its 
share in caring for the stricken people of the war, the 
work will be much better done, with less likelihood of 
racial friction and of unfavorable reactions later, if this 
country is advised of the exigencies of the situation and 
of the plans being adopted to meet them. 

International labor bodies which are federated in a 
powerful organization, with strong socialist tendencies, 
also intend to at least try to control the labor supply and 
thus affect production in the various countries. For in- 
stance, the International Needle Workers have under con- 
sideration the establishment of a bureau to control the 
supply of needle workers throughout the world. One of 
the objects of this bureau is to socialize industries; to 
prevent immigration to countries where there are strikes 
or unemplo5mient ; and, should this fail, to connect them 
with trade unions on arrival in the new countries. 

It is also reported that an International Commission 
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of Emigration has been created by international workers 
whose duty it is to regulate the emigration of workmen 
frcMn their native countries and to protect the interests of 
laborers who are located in different countries than their 
own. The commission consists of i8 members com- 
prising government representatives, employers and work- 
ers. Germany has delegated a workman as representa- 
tive. The International Workers' Bureau has sent a 
questionnaire to 42 governments which have joined the 
Bureau, requesting information concerning emigration, 
and legislation appertaining thereto. The answers re- 
ceived up till now are of a too general character to 
enable the Commission to undertake as yet any extensive 
work. 

The attempt of labor bodies to control immigration 
affairs may be illustrated in another way by the action 
of the Industrial Trades Union Conference which met 
recently at Amsterdam. It recommended that social 
attaches be appointed to serve in different countries for 
the purpose of keeping the native country informed con- 
cerning labor conditions, wage rates, unemplo3mient, leg- 
islation and other matters in the country to which they 
are accredited. Of the duties of these attaches, a report 
says: 

"The social attache must carefully watch the labor 
market in both countries, in order that he may be able 
to give expert advice on questions relating to immigra- 
tion and emigration. He must know the particular class 
of workmen called for in one or the other country and 
the districts where they are needed. It is desirable so to 
organize immigration and emigration, with the assistance 
of the social attache, that each workman may know 
exactly where he can find work, thereby obviating unnec- 
essary traveling and annoyances. 
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"The social attache shall also, in so far as the case 
lies outside general office routine, represent the interests 
of the individual workman and the employees of his na- 
tion in a foreign cotmtry. For this purpose it is necessary 
that he should be on a good footing with the authorities 
as well as the employers' and workmen's organizations of 
the country in which he is working. In political matters 
he must, of course, observe strict neutrality. 

"Such an arrangement, which must extend to the con- 
ditions of employment, to the personal protection of the 
workman, and to the enforcement of acquired rights, 
can, generally speaking, be arrived at only by agree- 
ment between the governments concerned, with the co- 
operation of employers' and workmen's organizations. 
To suggest and prepare the way for such agreements is 
also part of the duties of the social attache.' 
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It was in furtherance of such international plans that 
application was made to Federal authorities by Amer- 
ican trades unions to have representatives at Ellis Island 
there to meet the immigrants on arrival; which applica- 
tion has been denied. 

The lesson of the war which revealed to Europe the 
ebbing strength of its hold upon its nationals has not been 
lost. They mean if possible to be more certain of them 
in the future, and they intend to bind them more closely 
to the home country, especially when it is more to 
their advantage to encourage them to stay abroad than 
to return home. To assure success, at least two lines 
of policy are being followed. The first is to have an 
economic survey made of their "colonies" in foreign lands 
which will cover their location, properties, and resources. 
The following summary illustrates the comprehensiveness 
of some of these surveys : 
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"In Chile where there are only 14,000 of our country- 
men, tEe collective wealth of this group exceeds half a 
billion 'pezzi' and consists chiefly of immovable property. 
There are about 80 firms of which 52 are in Valparaiso 
alone with a capital of $25,000,000. In Uruguay, we have 
about 400 commercial houses. In Montevideo, alone, 
there are 114, representing a total value which exceeds 
$20,000,000. In Paraguay there are more than 300 firms, 
with a capital exceeding $500,000,000. In Ecuador, in 
Venezuela, and in Guatemala, there are more than 300 
firms of importance. In Colombia, these firms number 
about 30, a greater part of them are in two centers 
of Bogota and Barranquilla. In New York, 280 firms, in 
San Francisco, about 80, several in Seattle, and others in 
the leading centers of the United States. The greatest 
niunber, however, is in Mexico and Brazil where it exceeds 
500 for each of those two states with capital that reach 
many hundred of millions. In Morocco, there are some 20 
firms of which 12 are in Tangiers, each of which is 
valued from 400,000 to 500,000 francs. In Spain over 
300; and in Barcelona, about 130. In Argentine, where 
the immigration is very considerable, we have over 250 
commercial houses, many of them with a capital in excess 
of five million, while the smaller ones have capital vary- 
ing from one hundred to one hundred and fifty thousand 
pesos. If, from among so many millions which are spent 
by the state for various purposes, and not always useful, 
there could be found at least $100,000 to be directed to 
taking a census of the industrial, commercial and financial 
forces of all of our individual immigrants abroad, this 
country would have a wonderful picture of her economic 
expansion.'* 

A second line of policy, which was followed somewhat 
indifferently before the war, but which has now assumed 
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greater proportions, is indicated in the intention of for- 
eign governments to control their nationals after their 
arrival in countries of immigration. 

The following excerpts from official reports, and from 
statements of emigration officials, indicate the nature of 
the methods which are now in operation, or which are 
under consideration: 

"I believe that the state may be able to assist and sub- 
sidize the private enterprises which are directed toward 
colonization in the new country to which our emigrants 
are directed, giving due preference to those where our 
immigrants are better treated. Our Board of Emigration 
has already considered three forms of state intervention : 
guarantee of interest to the combination which should 
there invest its capital ; the payment of a sum as a dona- 
tion; or the concession of loans to colonists." 

*'By emigration policy we mean one which aims at 
keeping the emigrant as closely joined as possible to the 
mother country and at his conferring upon her the great- 
est possible advantages. One of the first elements of 
maintaining this policy is to strengthen the bonds between 
the mother country and the emigrant sentiment of na- 
tional brotherhood, by maintaining alive and propagat- 
ing even more the language, and the ideas of civilization 
of the home country in other states, by offering her 
political and moral influence which should open the way 
to her commerce. One way is to maintain schools, and 
to this end we should coordinate the various existing scho- 
lastic institutions in given localities, provide for a wide 
distribution of school books, provide books for circulat- 
ing libraries, and great subsidies in money. In South 
America for instance under the name of master agents, 
teachers are provided who not only perform school 
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duties, but help immigrants by furnishing them with 
information and advice and by exercising sometimes the 
functions of Consular agents, and where there has been 
a deficiency of sanitary assistance we have favored the 
location of our own doctors to whom we offer free pas- 
sage and a sum for expenses/' 

"Capital gives an influence which labor does not. 
Great Britain, with her investment of 400,000,000 pounds 
of sterling in Argentina, possesses more power than we 
with millions of men; therefore our capital must follow 
our men, if we are to have a moral, commercial and po- 
litical influence." 

"Requests for enrollment of whole families have been 
refused, because the necessary guarantees were lacking. 
Either the wages were deemed inadequate or the regions 
to which the emigrants were to go were considered un- 
healthy or it was held that the parties who were to enrol 
them did not give sufficient guarantee of that seriousness 
and integrity which are indispensable in such cases." 

"We deplore and should discourage the rivalries ex- 
isting among rival societies in America, and the dissen- 
sions, private animosities and strife for recognition in 
colonies, for commercial competition, and honorary ap- 
pointments — ^these render the position of our agents more 
difficult because the contending parties naturally wish 
them to take sides and if they hold themselves aloof they 
only reap the anger and resentment of every one con- 
cerned." 

"We must be very glad that the differences of the sea- 
sons, joined to the ever increasing extraordinary swift- 
ness of communication permits an always greater devel- 
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opment of temporary emigration for by this we do not 
lose our workers who return to us with the savings they 
have laid up by their thrift. But there is a future also 
for permanent emigration to countries where land is 
available and where our capital can follow them." 

**We must find some way of making it easier for our 
emigrants t6 become foreign subjects, because by acquir- 
ing this foreign citizenship they will have the right to 
vote, will gain influence and our colonies will acquire 
greater importance. The answer is not to encourage or 
dissuade them but to facilitate repatriation for those who 
have lost citizenship by becoming foreign subjects and 
to modify the severe regulations of the civil code by 
which the reinstatement in rights is a possibilitv." 

"It must be the object of our greatest desire to foster 
in distant lands the continued study and use of our lan- 
guage among our countrymen, to avoid being confronted 
by the painful phenomenon which has taken place in 
some regions where after two generations of life abroad, 
our emigrants are still our own although our language has 
ceased to exist among them." 

"We have had under contemplation the consolidation of 
our societies in America but this can be done only by 
granting a subsidy and making the subsidy itself subject 
to conditions. Also a diversity of societies answers our 
purpose better than consolidations." 

While the use of these methods and the establishment 
of such organizations are not new to Americans, a move- 
ment on the part of foreign governments to deal with 
their nationals through their racial organizations, rather 
than through individuals, does indicate a new departure. 
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This changes the situation to a marked degree, for Amer- 
icans have now to consider, not so much the safeguarding 
of the freedom of the individual immigrant to express his 
beliefs as they have to question the right of his organiza- 
tion to take formal action with regard to his beliefs, 
which in turn may affect the current and progress of po- 
litical affairs in the native country of the immigrant. 

In a country where there is a foreign language press 
of many hundreds of publications with a considerable 
circulation abroad, the use of such a press in one country 
for political propaganda affecting another country be- 
comes of considerable interest. 

When racial organizations, with great financial re- 
sources, with a powerful press, with ambitious leaders, 
and with a far-reaching racial economic system, undertake 
to influence or settle affairs in another country, a situa- 
tion is created which sooner or later must result in 
misunderstanding. For instance, a recent issue of a Hun- 
garian paper published in America, which has a circu- 
lation of 4,000 copies weekly in Budapest, was recently 
confiscated and distribution denied to it, because of arti- 
cles which it contained attacking the native government. 

The changing character of these racial organizations 
which may be so used in immigration countries is also of 
importance. Before the war, their activities in immigra- 
tion countries were largely humanitarian ; while now they 
are becoming largely economic. It is the consulate, the 
foreign chamber of commerce, the branch of a foreign 
bank, the trading corporation and similar organizations 
which are now taking up the protection and direction of 
the immigrant's affairs in America. And the immigrant 
home, the information bureau, the racial society, and sim- 
ilar humanitarian organizations, if not changed or super- 
seded, will at least become tributary to these more ef- 
ficient economic institutions. 
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For instance, among some races it is no longer the in- 
dividual or the racial committee alone which is bringing 
to America the families of immigrants in order to reunite 
them with their wage earners who have been kept here 
during the war ; but a number of overseas or trading cor- 
porations have been organized, whose business it is to 
bring in these families at a cost exclusive of transportation 
of from $150 to $600 per family. One prominent Ameri- 
can bank is now acting as trustee of the funds advanced by 
immigrants for this purpose to one such trading corpora- 
tion in America. 

So naive is much of the effort of foreign cotmtries to 
keep in touch with their nationals that one is not sur- 
prised to find the Dutch government, through the Nether- 
lands Emigration League, proposing in all good faith 
to establish bureaus, not only "to protect our immigrants 
after their arrival, to see that they reach their destination 
without molestation, and that they maintain the good rep- 
utation of those already here"; but it also is planning 
to relieve the American somewhat of his Americaniza- 
tion work, by urging its immigrants to stay in America, to 
learn English and to become citizens ; and for this purpose 
it will make their repatriation more difficult. If America 
in the future is to receive immigrants at no expense to 
itself, and is to have them protected and Americanized at 
European expense, it must be that immigrants in America 
are considered to be a good investment. 

Unquestionably the requirement of certain standards 
of protection, with reference to working and living con- 
ditions in immigration countries, is to be an important 
consideration in determining what countries will be fa- 
vored with immigration. Certain countries are already 
carrying heavy burdens not only on account of the phys- 
ical condition of their returning immigrants, but also 
because of financial burdens, due to their failure to sue- 
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ceed in new countries, a situation often due to the pre- 
vailing conditions of employment. The Dutch government 
has under consideration a plan for calling a conference 
of European states to consider this very question. This 
conference, when held, will doubtless raise the whole 
question of the desirability of having a system of pro- 
tection which will take care of the emigrant from the 
time he leaves his home until he arrives at his final desti- 
nation in the immigration country. It will doubtless take 
under consideration, also, what will constitute standards 
of protection in immigration countries and the best means 
for inaugurating and maintaining them alike in all coun- 
tries. 

Great Britain offers, perhaps, the best illustration of 
some of the problems which are encountered in the mat- 
ter of keeping in touch with its own nationals. A recent 
report on the subject says: 

"The Committee, appointed by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to consider the means of maintaining a connection 
between Great Britain and British communities abroad, 
recently presented its report to the Foreign Office. The 
Committee was invited to consider a number of pro- 
posals, among them the advisability of introducing a sys- 
tem of registration for all British subjects abroad, the 
advisability of establishing or assisting British schools in 
foreign countries, and the policy to be adopted toward 
British Chambers of Commerce in foreign countries. 
Communities of British subjects in the United States and 
Russia were expressly excluded from consideration. 

"Among the Committee's most important recommenda- 
tions are those connected with education of British chil- 
dren resident abroad. The Committee has adopted as a 
principle that the Imperial Government is liable for the 
proper education of the children of His Majesty's sub- 
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jects even when resident outside his dominions, and rec- 
ommends that necessary steps should be taken by the 
Board of Education to subsidize and inspect schools in 
those centers where the size of the British community 
justifies the expense. The parents could be expected to 
contribute school fees and foreign children would be ad- 
mitted, both for the purpose of distributing the financial 
burdens on a wider basis, and in order to extend a knowl- 
edge of the English language/' 

» 
This attitude on the part of Great Britain reflects an 

increasing tendency among other European countries 
.to emphasize education. Provisions for free education 
and for religious practice in immigration countries will 
play a much larger part than heretofore in the selection of 
destinations ; on the theory that native countries need to 
secure a maximum return from their nationals abroad, 
and that educational and religious facilities advance the 
economic interests of the immigrant, through his better 
protection and increased opportunities. 

Is the immigrant aware of his new value to his native 
country and of its eagerness to hold his allegiance? It 
would appear not. In the future he will leave his home 
with a heavier yoke of nationalism upon him, but it will 
be a yoke whose pressure will be gentle because of his 
willingness to bear it. The emigrant will leave, as he 
believes, to better his own conditions, but his nation will 
understand that it is to relieve the economic strain. He 
will leave, as he believes, to join friends and relatives ; but 
his nation will understand that it is for its own best 
interests. He will go, as he believes, for his own ad- 
venture and success, but his nation will understand that 
he goes for the glory of the home land, and will, there- 
fore, admonish him not to abjure his allegiance, but to 
report opportunities for investment and locations for 
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foreign capital in the new country. It will urge him to 
do everything while abroad that is in his power to advance 
the interests of his native land. It will connect him 
with racial organizations, so he may keep aloof, rather 
than join in, the affairs of the new nation. 

Fraught with danger, as all such movements must be, 
unless they are openly conducted with the approval of 
immigration countries, not only to the happiness and suc- 
cess of the immigrant but to the good will between na- 
tions, some European nations have under consideration 
another movement which should cause grave anxiety. The 
immigrant, between the time he leaves his native coun- 
try and the time he becomes a citizen of a new country — 
a period of about five years — ^has no political standing 
and the alien group which he joins has no representation 
at home or in the new land. These nations now propose 
to give the immigrant located in the new country repre- 
sentation in his native land. This would extend the 
principle of representation, which is now confined to col- 
onies in the territory of the native government, to groups 
of people in alien territories, without discrimination as to 
whether they were aliens or naturalized citizens. 

Under this plan, a group of foreign bom people 
might meet, let us say, in America to select representa- 
tives who are to sit in a capital in Europe, there to pass 
upon policies and questions affecting, not only the home 
country in its local affairs, but also international affairs. 
The same group of people might at the same time in 
America participate in a policy which their own repre- 
sentatives abroad had disapproved. Such representatives 
would naturally try to influence the country in which 
they lived upon matters pending between the two coun- 
tries. These in turn, would seek to secure the support 
of the racial group to which they belonged, not perhaps 
for American interests, but for those of the native coun- 
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try in whose councils they were important personages, 
though they were comparatively unknown in America. In 
accordance with this tendency, delegates from American 
racial groups have already attended conventions abroad 
which have had a political significance and have reported 
to their constituents in America the action there taken. 

America, with its many races and its millions of foreign 
bom, may well inquire: first, if this would not tend "to 
divide its own community, and to distract its councils," 
and, second, what effect these racial representatives, con- 
cerning whom it had no knowledge, setting in the coun- 
cils of foreign nations would have upon its official rela- 
tions and negotiations with these same foreign govern- 
ments. The adoption of such a policy by European coun- 
tries might well mean that America, in addition to its 
prevailing dual economic system, would, in time, come to 
possess a dual political system. 

Under such a plan organized groups in America 
would deal officially with political affairs in both Europe 
and America; questions of European policy would be 
referred to these groups in America and American initia- 
tive and resources would be used as a lever in European 
affairs. The attitude of nationals in the new country to- 
ward affairs in their native country, in view of the un- 
settled conditions in Europe, might assume a position of 
great importance, if we are to prevent the growth of race 
hatreds in America and are not to meddle by subterra- 
nean channels in European affairs. 

The war has created a number of situations, not pri- 
marily concerned with the control of emigrants, which 
are indicative of the international importance of the prob- 
lems which are arising. One of these is the adoption of 
greater precautions to protect from infectious diseases the 
health of the immigrant in transit, as well as to protect 
the countries to which he emigrates. Several interna- 
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tional conferences have been held upon this subject ; but, 
even so, some of the measures adopted illustrate that 
needless hardships are imposed upon the helpless emi- 
grant by the action of his government. This may be 
illustrated by the new regulations concerning disinfec- 
tion which are enforceable abroad. These have unex- 
pectedly cost so much additional money for subsistence, 
that after they have left their home country some immi- 
grants have arrived in America without the required 
amount, and in consequence have not been permitted to 
land. 

Another problem concerns passports. There is al- 
ready, under the leadership of Lord Robert Cecil, a Pass- 
port and Postal Reform Committee. As a result of the 
activities of this committee, Switzerland has modified its 
passport regulations, which have heretofore harassed the 
foreigners visiting that country; other countries will 
modify their regulations; and it is hoped that all coun- 
tries later will adopt a uniform plan. The immigrant is, 
at present, the greatest sufferer under the passport sys- 
tem, especially when he comes to this country, America 
has not yet participated in these conferences; but "it is 
hoped that she will accept the decisions." There are indi- 
cations that the further use of the passport, as a means 
to regulate emigration, will be an important question in 
future international deliberations; and its present status 
as well as its possibilities may well be made the subject 
of careful study by Americans. 

Dual citizenship, perhaps the most insoluble of all in- 
ternational questions, is awaiting its turn for a hearing. 
Before the war, it was the subject of innumerable con- 
ferences but, as has been pointed out, the very existence 
of each country is at stake in this matter and a compro- 
mise hardly seems possible. In the meantime, the United 
States sees not only its naturalized citizens but their sons 
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bom in America drawn into the military service of a 
foreign country. It is impossible to say whether the so- 
lution will be a new kind of international citizenship or a 
movement by foreign countries to encourage their na- 
tionals to become citizens in foreign lands, but which 
countries at the same time will aim to make the repatria- 
tion of their nationals, who have become citizens, easier if 
they will later return home. But some agreement there 
must be, if for no other reason than to protect the stand- 
ing of American citizenship. 

If this is to be the nature of future policies for emigra- 
tion countries in Europe, to be carried out as perfectly 
and as rapidly as their rehabilitation will permit, what 
is to be the attitude toward them of unmigration coun- 
tries and what policies will they devise? For these in- 
tentions of emigration countries, if carried out, cannot fail 
to produce new situations which immigration countries 
should at least be prepared to meet. It may be that these 
proposed policies will be to the benefit of America, and 
that it may wish to further them ; or it may be that they 
will be inimical to its welfare and America may have to 
oppose them, or at least to neutralize their effect within 
its own borders. Whatever has been said concerning 
these tendencies is, therefore, not for the purpose of stat- 
ing a final judgment as to their advantages or disadvan- 
tages to this country, but is rather for the purpose of 
stimulating Americans to make a more extensive inquiry, 
looking toward the adoption of such measures or the 
opening of such negotiations as may be necessary in its 
own interest. 

Far-reaching future legislative action based upon single 
investigations, or upon temporary excursions to Europe, 
with a hasty examination from time to time of prevailing 
conditions and intentions will scarcely answer the pur- 
pose. The situation requires the careful and prolonged 
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study of conditions in each country by experts who can 
understand not only the records and policies which will 
be opened for their inspection but their probable effect 
upon future affairs. The problem is too vast and the 
responsibilities are too grave to sanction the enactment 
of laws from the deductions of one or two people who 
go abroad, collect a few impressions, make a few super- 
ficial observations from crowds of immigrants waiting 
for passports; and who return either with "news" for 
scareheads to stimulate race prejudice, or with a policy 
to be imposed upon the American people. 

Many countries of immigration appreciate the necessity 
for thorough information and for representative confer- 
ences. South America has alreadv taken a stand and is 
ready to negotiate for immigrants, to make concessions, to 
adopt protective measures, and to fit her ptans to those of 
Europe. Mexico is in the market for immigrants, though 
upon what terms we do not as yet know. Canada has 
adopted a selective policy, under which she is negotiating 
for the labor needed, of the kind she desires ; she is spe- 
cializing on farm labor and is prepared to send abroad 
commissions and agents to perfect the terms of negotia- 
tion. Australia, one of the great immigration countries 
of the future, is marking time pending the outcome in 
Europe, and not less in America, for she is waiting to 
see what progress America will make in its plans for 
assimilation. Russia, probably the greatest immigration 
country of the future, is also making her plans to attract 
immigration. In all of these countries, there is a marked 
tendency to favor economic assimilation but, as yet, little 
definite action toward political assimilation has been 
taken. Indeed, some of them have scarcely, as yet, con- 
sidered the question of the future political rights of 
their new residents. 

The position taken by America seems to be unique. The 
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cotmtr y is concerned, not with the gppa ration, h^t with 
1^ iU^ ^tYra|^l|i ofion o^ rac es. It welcomes the immigrant, 
not only as a worker, but as a potential citizen. It urges 
him to learn its language, to transfer his allegiance; and 
definitely to cast in his lot with the new country. Its im- 
migration laws and present policies are constructed upon 
this theory, and the American is bent upon strengthening 
these policies even if it necessitates compulsion. He is 
squarely on record against the admission of races which, 
he thinks, cannot be assimilated. 
I These divergent attitudes of countries of emigration 
I and of immigration have not yet reached the point where 
they have become either the subject of mutual study or* 
of general agreement. America sees little need for action 
\ to protect the future, so long as immigrants continue to 
arrive in fairly satisfactory numbers. South America is 
content, so long as immigrants create few political prob- 
lems. Europe, while stabilization is delayed, sees no rea- 
son to stem the outgoing tide of emigration so long as it 
relieves the economic strain at home and advances her 
interests abroad. 

But beneath this apparent indifference, some significant 
changes are taking place on both continents which should 
make the statesmen of both hemispheres, who have peace 
among nations at heart, pause and reflect. These widely 
diverging policies must sometime be dealt with under- 
standingly and cooperatively unless they are to constitute 
a future ground for misunderstandings and perhaps for 
war. For the future migrations of millions of people 
are threatened with great difficulty to themselves and with 
danger to nations, when some countries in Europe are 
bent upon retaining the allegiance and controlling the 
activities of their emigrants after arrival in immigrant 
countries, and are hoping to give them representation in 
their home countries ; when other countries, like America, 
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are bent upon restriction, registration and repression, un- 
less immigrants learn the language and become citizens; 
and when other countries, like Argentine, are indifferent 
to citizenship, and are willing to receive and billet immi- 

I grants for an exchange of markets. In such a confusion 

I of attitudes and policies the immigrant is likely to be the 

• sufferer. 

JBfiforethe war America, alone of all the ^reat imml .. 
g ratfosLSuntries_ot thejwgrld. ^eemedJ;Q have no gen- 
eral agreement in opinion on immigration policies among 

^jts own"^ people. _-Now,''f or 'te to 

JbeliriawareoFwhat Europe is thinking and planning 
about immigration and of what other immigration coun- 
tries are doing. It is therefore in no better command of 
immigration affairs than it was before the war. Its 
leaders are talking, not about future immigration and 
its new aspects and responsibilities, but about repression 
\ and deportation, and about probation systems — ^all of 
which affect the immigrant only after his arrival and do 
not consider the prevention of conditions which he cre- 
ates. This indicates that the only future which Americans 
Anticipate is a rush of immigration, and that they intend 
either to arbitrarily restrict it or to continue in the same 
unintelligent way to accept every immigrant who comes, 
if he passes a few physical tests and can read forty words 
in the English language, or is perhaps related to someone 
already here. It sees no necessity for expressing to 
Europe what it either needs or desires in the way of im- 
migration. ! It is a pertinent question whether, in the 
face of the commercialization of immigration by all of 
the countries in the world, this loose idealism of America 
can prevail. This question should be decided, at least, 
with a full knowledge of what the rest of the world has 
in view. 

A survey of American activities during the past six 
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months, during which time there has been a resumption 
of immigration, leads to the inevitable conclusion that, 
so far as the whole subject is concerned, we have neither 
changed our methods nor enlarged our vision. As evi- 
dence of this, we find from what information is avail- 
able that the studies on Americanization, now being 
published under the auspices of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, concern domestic matters only arici are retrospec- 
tive, rather than perspective; and so take us but to the 
threshold of the new immigration epoch. We find 
that the method of receiving immigrants at Ellis Island 
is, as the Commissioner of Immigration has said, "to ex- 
tend the glad hand to our new immigrants instead of a 
kick," which is a reversion to the days of Commissioner 
Watchorn. The present policy is to sublet, without limit, 
and apparently without much discrimination, to racial, 
civic, religious or patriotic organizations the reception 
and distribution of the immigrant. It lessens, but little, 
the confusion and competition of these various agencies 
for the government to exclude a few of them, even such 
important ones as the American Federation of Labor and 
the American Legion — since in the great competitive rush 
to welcome him the immigrant cannot well distinguish 
between the public interests of government and the private 
interests of organizations. Beyond this immediate wel- 
come, there as yet is no protective system, and no organ- 
ization of the labor market. We therefore regard with 
complacency, if not cordiality, the renewed efforts of 
foreign governments to protect their own nationals in 
America. We find Americanization proceeding upon its 
own happy way, according to any ideas which its several 
leaders and organizations may hold, and limited in its 
efforts only by the size of the contributions it receives and 
the enthusiasm of its workers. 

What our government and business will do with this 
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mass of well-meaning endeavor, to secure to the country 
a fuller return from the efforts of these organizations 
while preserving their entity, is an important question. 
What the government will do in relation to the future 
policies of emigration countries, which the numerous 
endeavors under present conditions hardly affect, is a 
matter of greater moment But whether America will- 
adopt an immigration policy which will give to it the 
position of leadership in the great international world of 
immigration affairs, which as the greatest immigration 
country in the world is its natural place, is a question 
which transcends all others. ^' 

Few will deny that these and other questions, which are 
presented later, should in this country be made the sub- 
ject of national study and conference, and at an early 
date be made the subject of international conferences. 
That the European policies which are now under consid- 
eration, and which will affect America, will lend them- 
selves readily to such discussion, is shown by the fact 
that necessity and not animosity is the motive behind 
them. That countries of immigration should be consulted ' 
in advance of the adoption of emigration policies is a 
suggestion which will be welcomed, because self-preserva- 
tion, and not exploitation, is the spur for the present 
action. In the absence of any authoritative call for such 
national or international discussion, we run the risk of 
having these most important matters fall into the hands 
of class organizations, as for instance the garment work- 
ers who aim to control the migrations of all needle 
workers. 

If America is to continue to admit the immigrant, con- 
tent only with what he appears to be, by reason of a super- 
ficial examination at Ellis Island, and with no compre- 
hension of the forces and intelligence behind him and 
operating through him after arrival, then it requires but 
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little imagination to picture the effect which these new 
policies may have upon the racial situation in America. If 
immigrants are to be sent to us without relation to our 
prevailing problems and without our knowledge of the 
-objectives of emigration countries, we may well ask 

/ what is tq prp^yprif /\|pprir^ U^IP ^rnm\n^ a rnnntry nf 

eco nomic j^Yplnitatinn^ a land of many colonie <r, ?" ^hjffr- 
tive of racial propaganda, a temporary home, and a source 

\of wealth to Europe ; and ^^-n^ h^mingr a mnnfry tppi 
with dissensions and racial antagoni<;fns? 

America is m a position to act in this matter, for Con- 
gress has authorized the President to call an international 
conference to consider just such questions as now arise. 
America possesses the advantage of being in a position to 
contribute to such a conference the inter-racial judgment 
of its peoples. Congress has under consideration pro- 
posals of such far-reaching importance that they should 
be made the subject of debate throughout the country. 

The mind rises to the possibilities which may re- 
sult from such a deeper understanding and larger appre- 
ciation of the questions involved, and the vision of its 
full accomplishment will inspire those, who, though they 
place their own country first among the nations of the 
earth, know that it, alone and unaided, cannot solve the 
race problems of the world. 



CHAPTER V 



RACIAL OPINION IN AMERICA 



TN a country which is so largely governed by public 
-■■ opinion as is America the sources of that opin- 
ion concerning the problems of immigration are of 
vital importance. To deal with so complex a national 
situation and so profound an international situation re- 
quires an intelligent and united opinion in America. This^ 
can be acquired only by uniting the racial and n ative bora. 
thought in this country . We cannot claim such unity of 
opinion at this time, for our past immigration policies and 
the effects of the war have divided opinion among the 
many races; even as they have separated their economic 
and social interests. 

The character and quality of the racial opinion, which 
is expressed in America in forty-two languages by thirty- 
six racial groups, with as different heritages and ex- 
periences as their number implies, is of the utmost im- 
portance in the state of national and international affairs. 
The powerful racial publications and organizations prcH 
vide this opinion with a means of formal expression 
which makes it a power in American public affairs. -— 
• What, then, is the character of this public opinion 
among our foreign born people? The immigrant in 
America does not originate it so much as he receives 
and propagates it; for he has not the leisure, con- 
tact, nor knowledge with which to form independent 
judgments. He is disposed to see things from the old 

lOI 
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world standpoint and not from the American point of 
view. This is often due to his previous education, habits 
of mind and accepted dogmas. He, therefore, turns 
more readily to his racial leaders and is reluctant to ac- 
cept the judgments of American public opinion. It thus 
becomes a matter of the greatest importance to promote 
a feeling of reciprocal good will among the various races! 
and of general good will toward America, and to inte- 
grate racial opinion so that the American point of view 
will prevail. 

The way in which various racial minds react to Amer- 
ican opinion is the g^ide to racial assimilation in a coun- 
try, such as America, where it is possible to have such a 
free and fair exchange of opinion, and where a press has 
the opportunity to express the thought of its own race 
and to benefit by that of so many other races. 

If the foreign language press, which is the meditun for 
this expression, is to be of value in American affairs, it 
should not necessarily reflect American opinion, but it 
should express the most intelligent opinion of the people 
for whom it speaks. Thus this press would offer to 
America an invaluable index to the state of mind of the 
immigrant and to his needs, just as it would offer an in- 
valuable aid to Americanism. But in any event, American 
public opinion should be the uniting judgment among all 
of the various racial opinions and the final test in de- 
termining the constructive and permanent value of racial 
opinion to American life. If the tone of this press is 
largely one of protest, we should regard this attitude as 
a matter for serious thought. If it is hypercritical, we 
should ascertain the reason. If it tends to discuss old 
world affairs, to promote old world theories, to the ex- 
clusion of American affairs, we may inquire if the facts 
regarding America are sufficiently at its disposal. If it 
places too great an emphasis upon factional differences 
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and racial antagonisms, Americans then may be concerned 
lest only the tenor of the discussions in Europe is being 
reflected in this country. 

What are the needs which this press supplies, and the 
state of mind which it seeks to interpret ? The immigrant, 
when he reaches America, is no longer amenable to the 
form of public opinion which has hitherto influenced him 
in his mental processes and affairs. The transition from 
the simple life of the peasant to that of the factory worker, 
from the cotmtry dweller to that of the crowded city, 
and from family associations to those of the "strangers' 
hive" is a wrench to the old associations that played so 
important a part in his former life. 

Even when these transitions are safely made, and when 
the immigrant is, through his first job, on the way to 
success the need of expression in some other way than* 
work must be met. It is not enough that interesting 
things are happening to himself; he must tell them to 
others and must know how they, too, are succeeding. 
The immigrant instinctively seeks some medium of 
thought through which to satisfy his thirst for knowl- 
edge and news because he is inarticulate in any language 
but his own, and because he is in the midst of many 
strange customs and habits of thought. In a place where 
ideas and events crowd so fast, he feels much safer and 
happier when he finds, in print, a sympathetic interpre- 
tation or statement of the everyday affairs of Ufe. Other- 
wise, his new experiences perplex him, the rush of city 
life oppresses him, and the very freedom of thought and 
liberty of expression extended to him sometimes tend to 
unbalance his judgment and to warp the perspective of 
his own rights and of his corresponding duties in the 
new country. 

Then, too, isolated as he often is from Americans and 
American life, shut in villages, camps or colonies, he is 
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likely to have a distorted point of view. It is at tliis 
time that he needs help to secure a firmer hold upon the 
higher things of life, which, because of his absence from 
family, friends and church, may have been lessened. He 
needs to be reminded that his aspirations are not neces- 
sarily reflected by the glare of a furnace or confined to 
the ugliness of an average American industrial town. 
He needs to be freed from racial animosities which cater 
to purely selfish interests, for they but tend to cause him 
to brood over fancied wrongs that incite to hatred, vio- 
lence and revenge. Under such conditions he must have 
some center of thought and of expression to help him to 
form his opinions and to steady his reactions. This his 
foreign language press may supply, and may contribute 
greatly to his choice to become to America an economic 
asset or liability, a wanderer or a settler, a tower of 
strength or a source of weakness. 

If this press is important because it holds the im- 
migrant steady in the new country, it is equally impor- 
tant in keeping his family and friends in touch with what 
is happening to him and in bringing tidings to him from 
home. All of the news concerning marriages, deaths, 
births, and social events and the happenings to his friends 
in the old country, cannot be written in the occasional 
letter which he receives ; nor does personal news in a letter 
impress his family and friends in the old country so 
much as when read from a newspaper clipping. 

The foreign language press performs another service 
for the immigrant. It is not unusual for the immigrant 
who comes to America to have a capacity for apprecia- 
tion of a high standard of literature and art, which are 
part of his heritage from an older civilization. Very of- 
ten, the only things within his reach are the newspapers 
and the magazines in his own language, the publishers 
of which, understanding these capacities, feature subjects 
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— ^music, literature, art and the drama — ^in a way which 
will appeal to him. At the same time, he is curious to 
know about American literature, art and humor ; and to 
find a way to incorporate their benefits into his own life. 
Because the foreign language editor cannot satisfy this 
latter desire, the immigrant subscribes, even before he 
can read English, to profusely illustrated American 
journals, and through their pictures derives his first con- 
ception of American ideals and life; his impression of 
public men; and his knowledge of American affairs. If 
his first introduction to the English language press is by 
way of the comic supplement, or through the sheets which 
picture the underworld or which ridicule and disparage 
a more representative America, then it is important that 
his former standards be maintained through the foreign 
language press until such time as he can read the more 
representative journals of America. 

The immigrant and his press in America have also 
interracial problems to meet. Races which lived apart 
in Europe and which have dealt at arm's length with 
each other, largely through diplomatic channels, are re- 
quired to live and to work side by side in this country. 
For the first time they as individuals express to each 
other their beliefs and feelings. In doing so, it may be 
that they recall centuries of misunderstandings, and even 
feuds which have existed between their races. It is, 
somewhat of a new experience for men whose native 
countries may be at war, to talk things over among them- 
selves instead of communicating through the more formal 
diplomatic channels to which they have so long been 
accustomed. 

For instance, there are differences to harmonize be- 
tween races which have their origin in international 
affairs, and which no English language press can under- 
stand. There are rumors to be verified or disproved in 
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order to insure interracial tolerance. There is the re- 
spect of one race for another to be promoted. At the 
same time, there may be race riots to be prevented, there 
may be factions to be healed ; there may be rival organi- 
zations to be satisfied; and many animosities within the 
same race to be overcome. There are events concerning 
Fiume, Russinia, Macedonia and Danzig to be handled, 
editorially and as news, in the same publication to the 
satisfaction of its readers, who may comprise revolu- 
tionists, socialists, independents, royalists and conserva- 
tives. 

The immigrant also needs to express his approval or 
disapproval of events in his home country of which he 
still considers himself a vital part, while he is deprived 
of political representation in the new country in which 
he has not yet had time or inclination to become a citizen. 
Because he neither understands nor is interested in 
American political affairs, he needs information and 
American interpretation of the meaning of many events 
abroad, concerning which the native-born American is 
indifferent. 

This may be illustrated by Albanian and Qiinese pub- 
lications in America. 

"The cornerstone of the Albanian national movement 
in the United States was laid in 1906 by a native of 
the province of Korcha and a graduate of the University 
of Athens. In a dark basement of a dingy Hudson 
Street, Boston, Mr. started in that year the publica- 
tion of a weekly newspaper Komhi, with the proceeds 
of his own manual labor — he was a factory worker at 
the time because of his ignorance of the English lan- 
guage — and with some voluntary contributions made by 
a handful of Albanians. The people to whom he sent 
the newspaper gratis at the beginning, wondered what 
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it was for; they not only had never seen any Albanian 
newspaper, but they also were entirely illiterate. Con- 
sequently Mr. , who was at that time editor, pub- 
lisher, manager and printer, was obliged to go and 
explain in person what the shabby sheet of paper meant 
to be. Out of 5,000 Albanians who were estimated to 
have been in the United States at that time, not twenty 
persons could read or write. Today their number ex- 
ceeds 15,000; most of them have never attended school, 
and have learned to read and write with the help of the 
spelling-book and the newspapers which they set to study- 
ing during the hours of rest following their hard daily; 
work." 

In describing a foreign language publication of one 
of the older races, a New York journal recently said: 

'*Ever hear of a newspaper without presses, with a 
staff of several thousand reporters, no city editor, no 
linotypers, no compositors, and not a single paid em- 
ployee? There is one right here in this city and its 
circulation is one copy. It requires no delivery, costs 
even its admirers nothing, and has been in existence for 
the past twenty years. Some night when you are down 
that way, pay particular attention to the jumble of 
Chinese characters that are written on red paper and then 
pasted on the walls along Mott Street. That is it. When 
a news story "breaks" the first person who learns of the 
story gets out his brush and red paper and writes it, or 
rather draws it, on the red sheets, or anything else that 
may be handy, even the bare wall during the present 
paper shortage, and pastes it up for his neighbors' bene- 
fit. If the story is authentic, it is said, the informer 
is permitted to paste an advertisement of his wares 
beside it. It is the official organ of Chinatown, and 
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at times holds the attention of crowds of the Orientals, 
who line the street four deep.'* 

But if the immigrant, in America, needs some form 
of personal, racial, and international expression in order 
to contribute the best he and his race have to offer to 
American life, this country too needs some form of ex- 
pression so it may absorb to the fullest extent this 
contribution. In order that the immigrant may be able 
to think in American terms, it is necessary that he have 
a knowledge of American institutions, of the language, 
of the ideals, and aims of the cotmtry. In order that 
the immigrant may judge intelligently of American cur- 
rent events, it is necessary that he have a knowledge of 
the manners, habits, and customs of its people. In order 
that the immigrant may propagate American opinion 
throughout his own racial group, it is necessary that he 
acquire a knowledge of the views of the majority and 
of the types of thought and speech which have come 
to prevail. In order that the immigrant may receive 
recognition that his contribution is a force in the forma- 
tion of American public opinion, it is necessary that he 
<liave some American center of thought or circle of native 
born friends by which to test and correct his own im- 
pressions and interpretations before he g^ves them final 
expression. 

To meet the needs of the immigrant, and to make 
his individual and racial contribution available to Amer- 
ica, and to interpret America to the foreign born — this 
is the opportunity and privilege of the foreign language 
press. What is there to lead Americans to believe 
that this high privilege is appreciated, and that the oppor- 
tunity is being used to the fullest extent? 

If numbers and variety alone could give the answer, 
there could be no question of its nature. The circula- 
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tion of this press is estimated to be approximately 
10,000,000 copies; it includes 147 daily newspapers; 863 
weeklies and semi-weeklies, and 240 monthlies or semi- 
monthlies. Of these, 898 are essentially newspapers; 
122 are general magazines, 155 are religious publications, 
and 75 are commercial publications. This circulation is 
divided among 36 races as follows: Albanian, 4; Ar- 
menian, 17; Assyrian, 5; Bohemian, 74; Bulgarian, 3; 
Carpatho-Russian, 3; Chinese, 8; Croatian, 15; Dutch, 
20; Danish and Norwegian, 69 ; Esthonian, 2 ; Flemish, 3 ; 
Finnish, 32; French, 39; German, 269; Greek, 20; 
Italian, 185; Japanese, 15; Jewish, 35; Lettish, 3; Lithu- 
anian, 21; Magyar, 42; Polish, 83; Portuguese, 17; 
Roumanian, 8; Russian, 13; Serbian, 6; Slovenian, 13; 
Slovak, 36; Spanish, 109; Swedish, 61; Syrian, 8; 
Ukranian, 8; Uhro-Russian, 5; Wendish, i. 

That this press has, to a great extent, satisfied the 
needs of the immigrant is shown by the fact that its 
growth and variety have kept pace with the progress 
of the racial groups in America. The general magazine 
supplemented the newspaper; later, the class magazine 
for religion, art and for the family, found a place. The 
religious press alone has grown to considerable propor- 
tions and now circulates among 11,000,000 members of 
26,000 churches, where foreign languages are used. 
From time to time new periodicals have appeared ; until 
now practically every nationalist society has it own pub- 
lication, and in some cases has its press. 

With the entrance of the racial groups, through their 
various organizations, into international commerce, trade 
and commercial magazines have been added to the ever- 
increasing variety of racial publications. The rapid 
growth, since the war, of this character of publication 
illustrates in a forceful way the drift of the immigrant's 
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mind away from industrial and toward commercial 
enterprises. 

Even the almanac, which is a survival of the home 
land, has followed the races to America, and must be 
included in order to gauge accurately the range of this 
press. It is profusely illustrated, often in colors, which 
adds greatly to its popularity. It still retains much of 
its authority, due to the mass of useful information 
which it contains, concerning historical events, customs, 
holidays and other matters of racial interest. Wherever 
solidarity is strongest, the almanac has found a place, 
and several million copies of such publications are printed 
each year, which means that there is one in nearly every 
household of the more recently arrived immigrants. 

A recent development in the racial publication field 
has been the printing of racial magazines in the English 
language. Sometimes this has been done under the di- 
rection of racial leaders and sometimes under the direc- 
tion of native Americans, or of both. There has been 
one unique experiment, where a magazine. The Day's 
Work, containing American material, as well as racial 
material, was published in foreign languages by native 
Americans, in collaboration with racial leaders. This 
magazine aimed to be a vehicle for the best thought in 
American life, as well as for the best thought in the 
life of each race. 

Since the armistice was signed, a new kind of inter- 
racial magazine, international in its character, has ap- 
peared. This is in the form of a mutual review, of 
which the best illustration is La France, published in 
America. This magazine aims to introduce French 
thought and culture to America; and the proposed 
La Revue Americaine which is intended to be a com- 
panion magazine to La France will presently be published 
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in France, to perform a like service for American 
thought and invention. 

With the extension of our commercial relations among 
races that speak different languages, translations are 
coming to play a much larger part in the formation of 
American public opinion. Through translations, there 
is opened a whole new world of thought and activity 
to every race, by which each may become familiar with 
the history, traditions and achievements of the other. 
The necessity for such interracial knowledge is leading 
to the establishment of publishing houses, where the 
art of translations is receiving increasing attention. 
Sometimes this service, which is most necessary to both 
the formation of public opinion and to business develop-^ 
ment, is attached to the foreign language press; and 
sometimes it is a separate '^polyglot" printing house 
which translates catalogues, educational books and com- 
mercial documents. 

Here, then, is a network of publications which em- 
braces daily and weekly papers, weekly and monthly 
magazines, journals of societies, almanacs, commercial 
magazines and books which are printed for racial groups 
wholly in foreign language or partly or wholly in the 
English language. This press has an enormous power 
to form racial public opinion in America, for it reaches 
into the farthest recesses of Europe as readily as it does 
into the smallest hamlets of America. It is the main 
line of communication between nationals wherever they 
may be, and is the very center of the racial economic 
system in America. 

At present, it occupies a place no English language pub- 
lications can fill, because in certain important respects 
it is supplemental to them. This is shown by the fact 
that in the present imperfect stage of assimilation, many 
immigrants, after they have learned to read English, con- 
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tinue to take their racial publications in addition to an 
English language newspaper. This continued depend- 
ence by the immigrant upon his racial press is due to 
the many differences which exist between it and the 
English language press. 

It differs in the greater amount of space which it gives 
to foreign affairs, in which immigrants are naturally 
more interested than are the Americans; and also in 
the emphasis placed on racial news and events. It dif- 
fers in the way it features the old world culture of a 
particular race — its music, art, drama and literature. It 
differs in the personal relationship which exists between 
editor and reader — a, relationship which is expressed in 
the great number of inquiries from his readers, which 
are answered by the editor himself — ^and by his asso- 
ciation with his readers in racial societies, celebrations, 
business and public affairs. It differs in its editorial 
policy, the racial editor in many instances not having 
as yet, divorced the news from the editorial columns. 
And finally, the foreign language press differs from the 
English language press in the character of its distribu- 
tion, which is national, even with the smallest publication. 

When we consider the variety and number of the pub- 
lications, with their millions of subscribers, it appears 
that, so far as the readers are concerned, it is supplying 
their needs for personal, racial and international ex- 
pression. But it is much more of a question if this 
press has enabled the immigrant individually or his race 
collectively to contribute their best to American life or 
to interpret American life to them. To what extent has 
this press helped the immigrant to think like an Ameri- 
can, to judge American events from an American, as 
well as a racial, background? To what extent has it 
propagated American public opinion among its readers 
and secured for them American recognition of their 
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contribution to American thought ? These questions are 
to be judged first by the kind of American material 
which is contained in the editorials, news and advertising 
columns of this press. 

If we take as illustrations from the many racial 
groups, publications which are typical of the various 
attitudes, we find the following to be the situation : 

Among the Hungarian newspapers in America, one- 
third of the space is devoted to advertising, one-sixth 
to news items of Hungarians in America, and one-sixth 
to news of other countries, one-twelfth to politics of 
Hungary and one-twelfth to American politics, the rest, 
or one-sixth, to news from Hungary. In one of the 
more important Hungarian papers, as much as 25% of 
the space is devoted to home country matters and 45% 
to matters affecting Hungarians in the United States. 
The topics which chiefly occupy the editorial page are: 
home country politics, the presidential campaign in the 
U. S., the peace treaty, and after-war conditions at 
home, such as exchange and cost of living and immigra- 
tion. 

Among the Greek newspapers, fully one-half is de- 
voted to advertising, one-fourth to political questions in 
Greece, most of it in news form, and less than one- 
sixteenth to the politics of the United States, and three- 
sixteenths to news of Greeks in the United States. The 
topics which have occupied the editorial pages have re- 
lated chiefly to differences of Greeks in America over 
the political question in Greece, the peace treaty and 
after the war relations with Turkey, Armenia and the 
Allies. 

Among the Rumanian newspapers, the proportion of 
space is reported to be 70% to Rumanian matters in the 
home country and the remainder to American affairs. 
The five topics which have occupied the most space on 
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the editorial pages have been the following : Propaganda 
to keep alive the numerous mutual aid societies; educa- 
tional and other advantages of living in the United 
States; criticism of communism and anarchism, fre- 
quently based on reports from other journals; quarrels 
with other Rumanian-American papers, chiefly over the 
"attitudes" of the "intellectual" and "labor" papers. 

Among the Jewish newspapers, the reverse is true of 
the proportion of space given to American matters; 
fully 75% deals with America and American news and 
only about one-fourth to news of Jews abroad. The 
five topics which of late have occupied most of the edi- 
torial pages have been in the order named: American 
politics, immigration, racial questions in this country, 
racial questions abroad, labor and capital. In Socialist 
Jewish papers the discussion of labor matters is of first 
importance. Before the political campaign began, the 
other non-Socialist papers dealt with current questions 
much as do the English language papers. 

Among the Russian newspapers, not quite one-half 
of the space is devoted to advertising, a little more than 
one^fourth to the life of the Russians in the United 
States, about a third to Russian news from Russia and 
about a sixth to international news. On the political 
situation twice as much space is given to conditions in 
Russia, as compared to the conditions in this country. 
The five subjects which have occupied the editorial pages 
chiefly in recent months have been the civil war in 
Russia, the Allied distribution of territory among the 
different countries (this is the main topic in the Ukrain- 
ian and Carpatho-Russian papers), the immigration 
problem, especially ways and means of returning to 
Russia, and lastly, various educational activities among 
the immigrants. Among the most important papers, fully 
40% of the editorials and news are on international 
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matters, 35% on home country matters and 25% on 
American matters. The conservative papers give more 
American news, the radical, more international news. 

Among the Scandinavian newspapers, about half of the 
space is given to advertising, one-fifth to fiction and 
features, especially on literary and agricultural topics, 
13% to American news, 10% to Scandinavian news, 
4% to international items, a little more than 19& to 
Scandinavian politics and 2% to the presidential cam- 
paign. Earlier in the campaign, however, they devoted 
three times as much to American politics and a simi» 
lar increase of space is made when extraordinary polit- 
ical events occur in the home countries. 

This press is also to be judged by the part it takes in 
interpreting to its readers American political affairs. An 
examination of the interest taken in American political 
affairs shows that out of 1234 publications which were 
analyzed in 19 19, 7% were reported to be Republican, 
4% were reported to be Democratic, 4% to be Socialist, 
40% to be independent, and 45% to be non-political in 
character. Of the 767 publications which might properly 
have taken a party interest in American political affairs, 
less than one-half of them have taken any such definite 
political stand. 

At first sight it would seem an advantage to have many 
independent publications among the foreign born peo- 
ple, but, upon further analysis, it is found that this, in 
great part, is but an expression of indifference toward 
or ignorance of American affairs, with a corresponding 
interest and intelligence concerning the affairs of the 
native country. This indifference and ignorance are due, 
primarily, to the fact that the interests of the readers, 
who are largely non-citizens, lie elsewhere. The nature 
of American political campaigns is partly to blame for 
this. So far as this press is concerned, the discussion 
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of American political doctrines is usually compressed 
into a few short months, and during the rest of the time 
the immigrant reader is left to himself or to his district 
leader. Therefore, for a few months, this press may 
be for this candidate or for that, for one measure or 
for another; but for twelve months of the year its in- 
terest is in the politics of its native country. For in- 
stance, the really bitter strife that prevailed in the early 
fall of 1920 between the two leading Greek publications 
in New York, was not over the election of a president 
of the United States, but over the question whether 
King Constantine should be returned to the Greek 
throne; and over this contention the two factions or- 
ganized meetings and carried on for months extensive 
propaganda. So bitter was the controversy that the 
Venezelist printers on the royalist publication struck be- 
cause a picture of the king was printed in the paper — s, 
thing quite unknown in American journalism. The burn- 
ing question among the Albanians in America has not 
been about the high cost of living, nor about the attributes 
of American liberty but whether Albania should be in- 
dependent, or whether Southern Albania should be united 
to Greece, or whether all of Albania should be joined 
to Italy. 

If it is true, as is so often alleged, that a considerable 
part of the opinion of this press can be bought, it is 
well to remember that its publishers are not necessarily 
more venal than others, but through the indifference of 
its editors to American affairs, and through their political 
interests, which so often lie elsewhere, they believe that 
the acceptance of money which ultimately helps to secure 
freedom for their home countries is an end which justi- 
fies the means. Funds collected for relief purposes to 
be used abroad have been known to be diverted to 
political uses and, without discussing the ethics of this 
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practice, it is dear, in the last analysis, that the immi- 
grant and, therefore, his press, really cares more to see 
the land returned to his compatriots than he does to 
provide for the immediate comforts of relatives in the 
home country. If the facts were known we might very 
well find that in the past year as much money has been 
raised from immigrants to be used for political propa- 
ganda abroad as has been sent for relief purposes. This 
is understandable, for not every man has the call of a 
dependent upon him but every man will respond to the 
call of freedom within him. 

When some of these editors have been asked why they 
have taken no more interest in American political affairs, 
they have replied that they preferred to take no position 
upon questions which they knew so little about, or con- 
,ceming which they had so little opportunity to discuss 
with Americans, or facilities to obtain exact information. 
They say they have neither the time nor the facilities, 
much less the resources, to acquire the knowledge and 
point of view essential to interesting their readers in 
American political events. They admit that they are 
content to be weather vanes on American political affairs, 
while they aspire to be advocates on home country poli- 
tics. Where American political education is undertaken, 
as is the case in the Socialist papers and in some of the 
leading dailies, it has been a powerful factor in forming 
public opinion among the immigrants, and in interpreting 
to them American political thought and events. 

In the third place, this press is to be judged by its 
reaction to the Americanization movement. In judging 
Americanization, in the light of the cooperation it has 
received from the foreign language press, it should be 
noted that both the choice of this name and in many 
cases the methods of the work. have antagonized the 
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editors. They have come to believe that this move- 
ment meant that Americans wished them to forget 
their language, homeland and heritage. This fear has 
been stimulated by racial propagandists and some racial 
business men who saw danger to their own prosperity 
in the Americanization of aliens, and should American- 
ization receive too much prominence, threatened the 
editors with a withdrawal of advertising. 

But granting all this, fundamental reasons still remain 
for the foreign language press being on the whole indif- 
ferent or opposed to Americanization. Some of its edi- 
tors believe that to teach the foreign bom the English 
language will in time make their publications less pros- 
perous and perhaps tmnecessary. They believe that to 
encourage the alien to become a citizen will have a 
tendency to lessen his inclusion in the racial economic 
system and eventually will put him in touch largely with 
American groups. They see in his growing knowledge 
of America and interest in its affairs a lessening of the 
demand for foreign information and of the services in 
which they now specialize. They see in the increased 
demand for American goods and in the use of Amer- 
ican banks, a possible decrease in advertising of a 
racial character. In this attitude of self-preservation, they 
are not cordial to Americanization advertising which in- 
cludes teaching the English language and urging natural- 
ization, even when such movements pay for §pace in the 
advertising columns. Thus, there has crept into much 
of this press a supercilious attitude toward the American 
and a desire to make light of Americanization; while 
at the same time they have cooperated in giving publicity 
to government information, as from the Foreign Lan- 
guage Service of the American Red Cross, for they 
have regarded this information as important in its effect 
upon the racial point of view. 
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On the contrary, other editors see prosperity in a bi- 
lingual publication and are publishing considerable ma- 
terial in the English language; they see greater per- 
manency to their circulation if the foreign bom become 
citizens; for then they think they will be more likely 
to remain in America. In trying to meet the immigrant's 
widening American interests, they see a possibility of 
keeping their readers from growing away from them. 
They see a future prosperity for themselves in publish- 
ing articles on American history, literature and American 
ideas, quite as much as in selling racial material. 

It has not, however, been easy for the foreign language 
press, even when it was willing to do so, to undertake 
Americanization work. It has had to remember that 
many of its readers were not in favor of it, and that 
the financial success of the paper depended upon its fur- 
nishing what its readers desired. It has received but 
little encouragement from the American, who is more 
bent upon suppressing than he is upon using this press. 
It has received but little advertising support from Amer- 
ican advertisers, to take the place of the revenue which 
it was likely to lose from racial interests which are un- 
sympathetic to Americanization. In the face of all this, 
however, there are many publications which have been 
genuine and loyal pioneers in their efforts to interpret 
America to the foreign bom as the following shows : 

"The Czecho-Slovak press in the United States pub- 
lished in 1919 upwards of 520 releases from United 
States Government departments issued by the Czecho- 
slovak Bureau of the Foreign Language Government 
Information Service and have cooperated wholeheartedly 
in every eff'ort to provide its readers with authentic 
and dependable information about the various govern- 
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ment activities. Practically every representative of the 
Czecho-Slovak press now has from one to ten columns 
devoted to information articles in the English language." 

That the foreign language press has to some extent 
failed to do all that its opportunity warranted and that 
its power permitted, is scarcely an argument for its 
elimination, for in the causes for its failure there is hope 
that it may yet serve a great purpose in American affairs. 
If the influence of this press has been used to emphasize 
European affairs too much, it is partly because, in this 
respect, it has had an tmcontested field. If its interpreta- 
tion of foreign affairs has seemed to lessen the attention 
paid to American affairs, it is partly because it has fol- 
lowed the Hues, not only of inclination, but of least re- 
sistance. If it has seemed to encourage racial animosities, 
and if its editorial and news columns have been used to 
disparage other races in America, it may be that the 
leaven of Americanism has not yet been sufficiently, nor 
very intelligently, applied. If it has seemed to ridicule 
Americanization, and has taken a supercilious attitude 
toward America, it is just possible that Americanization 
has not been undertaken in the best way. If it has some- 
times seemed to be lax in upholding law and order, it may 
be that the American has stood too aloof to have his own 
unmistakable attitude understood. And where there is 
evidence that a part of this press stands in opposition to 
American institutions and beliefs, it may be said, finally, 
that it is the American's responsibility, and not the 
alien's, to unify public opinion and to have American 
public opinion prevail among all people in this country. 

There appears to be reason to trust the potentiality of 
this press for the assimilation of immigration, even 
though it has in the past so often fallen short. If the 
war can be taken as a test, much to its credit are the 
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millions of dollars raised in war funds, as are also 
the stabilization of foreign born labor during a period of 
abnormal production, the steadiness maintained among 
races throughout the onslaughts of Bolshevist propaganda 
and its contribution to law and order. Much to its dis- 
credit, however, are the utterances of disloyal publica- 
tions, and the promotion of Bolshevist and other radical 
doctrines. As a matter of fact, a large majority of such 
utterances are confined to a small percentage of this press. 
A hopeful sign is the fact that the moderate leaders of 
this press are so firmly in command that the I.W.W. and 
Communists, since they have been unable to control or 
to buy the established journals, have had to begin the 
publication of new journals in order to carry on their 
propaganda. 

This policy of moderation has been maintained since 
the war, notwithstanding the lack of confidence accorded 
to this press by the American public, and the lack of 
support from American business and from the American 
government. As an illustration, the government called 
upon this press to support the war, and regarded as dis- 
loyal papers which did not contribute a considerable 
amount of free space. When the war was over and the 
government disposed, through paid advertising, of its 
surplus war supplies, appropriations were denied to this 
press on the ground that such action might be considered 
to be a recognition of its existence. ^ It is tit^ fortnnati^ 
that so little distincti on has been m ade betwggn loval 
. .and disloyal papers, aiul llmi kii.kpK^lfVn^gjT fljjeniinriation 

have become general, the immediate effect of which has 
been ^furthe r to isolate racia l trom Aniencan opinion. 

This loss of confidence by Americans Is due, in m 
small measure, to the character of the personnel of the 
editors. Among them are to be found the fanatic and 
the zealot, the propagandist and the scientist, the patriot 
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and the profiteer, the workingpian and the capitalist, the 
honest man and the crook. They include distinguished 
scholars and travelers, as well as men who are without 
education or training. It has among its leaders men 
who are devoted to the promotion of the highest causes, 
as well as men who can be bought and sold for this 
cause or for that campaign. There are among them those 
to whom hatred, untruth, and vituperation are anathema ; 
as there are others whose every utterance seems to spread 
poisonous thought among their readers. With so wide a 
variation in personnel — ^too wide to secure to this press the 
measure of confidence which its great responsibility and 
opportunity deserve — ^there is likely to be, in time of 
disturbance, just reasons for distrust and suspicion. 

Anotfier cause of distrust is to be found in the char- 
acter of the activities of its first trade organization. 
The idea of the American Association of Foreign Lan- 
guage Newspapers, Inc., was conceived by a native 
American. He placed a foreign born salesman in charge 
of it who was without a peer in his field, and who became 
its president. The foreign language press seems to have 
paid a heavy price for its membership in this trade or- 
ganization. What the publishers gained by meeting a 
few Americans at public dinners, through increased ad- 
vertising, which they could not have secured without 
outside help; and through recognition from Americans 
by invitations to participate in some of their public 
affairs was evidently offset, to a considerable extent, by 
the business methods employed by the Association and 
by its first president. As members of the organization, 
they printed, among other things, its membership seal 
in their publications, which stamped their approval upon 
things about which they knew little or nothing. They 
attended meetings, with all expenses paid, without know- 
ing their real purpose or how the money was provided for 
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such expenses. When they carried out the orders of the 
president they were allowed to charge high space rates; 
and when they refused, the rates were reduced, with little 
regard to the rights of, or benefits to the advertiser. They 
found themselves often committed to obligations in re- 
gard to which they were never consulted — some of which, 
be it said to their credit, they refused to perform. A 
considerable part of this press lived for eight years 
under as perfect a form of autocracy as could be operated 
in a free country. 

Under the leadership of this Association, many of the 
foreign language publications performed services and 
followed methods which brought them into disrepute 
with American advertisers and advertising agencies as 
well as with the American public. When war was de- 
clared, and the Senate Judiciary Committee made an in- 
vestigation of the methods of this trade organization and 
found, among other things, that part of a notorious 
enemy alien fund had passed through its hands to be used 
in this press, public resentment turned into a clamor for 
its total abolition and all foreign language publications 
were required to obtain permits; or else to publish in 
two languages all matters dealing witfi the war and with 
the government. During the period of the armistice, this 
clamor increased, and many bills were introduced in 
Congress, and in the various states to abolish this press. 

At this juncture, a group of native Americans, who 
saw a grave danger in leaving 15,000,000 people without 
a normal means of expression, bought this trade organi- 
zation, and placed its management under a control whose 
Americanism could not be questioned, thus relieving the 
foreign language press of its former corrupt domination. 
The new ownership reasoned, that if this press, by legiti- 
mate advertising from American sources, could be made 
self-supporting, then its anti-American elements would 
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slough off, and it would be stimulated to do what the 
English language press had done through its various 
associations — clean up its advertising, news, and editorial 
columns, and effect a separation between the two latter. 

In setting about this task, however, the new manage- 
ment soon found that it had encountered the power of 
the whole racial economic system. For racial reasons, 
some publishers would not cooperate; for business rea- 
sons, some American advertising agencies withheld their 
support ; and for competitive reasons, rival racial adver- 
tising agencies disparaged its efforts. And on grounds 
of prejudice and distrust of this press, generally, the 
American advertiser offered but little patronage. 

The Americanization of this entire press, therefore, 
\ remains an aspiration rather than an achievement. Un- 
questionably, however, there can be no surer way for the 
rehabilitation of this press in the eyes of the American 
public than through the adoption by it of sound business 
principles and organization. This is what the present 
management of the American Association of Foreign 
Language Newspapers, Inc., is attempting to inaugurate. 
It is a question whether the foreign language press, as 
a whole, excepting those journals already operating on 
sound business methods, can, without American business 
support, be turned into a first-class American business 
proposition, in which the following principles will be 
incorporated: that it must be without subsidies in any 
form, and wholly self-supporting from revenues derived 
from legitimate advertising and a bone fide circulation; 
that this support must come from American, rather than 
from foreign sources, and must at all times be openly 
accounted for ; that its personnel must include able busi- 
ness men who are citizens and who have constant Ameri- 
can contacts ; that its management must increasingly in- 
clude men of unexampled integrity who will handle, to 
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the satisfaction of American advertisers, questions of 
rates, circulation and service; that its service must in- 
clude only those practices observed by native American 
journalism ; and, finally, that it assume the responsibility 
of dealing with the dishonest members in its own pro- 
fession. 

There are some who believe that if American national 
adveirtismg support i s given to this press, it will indefi- 
nitely prolong Its existence in America. Careful tidought 
has been given to this objection by those who favor 
this support, who believe their position to be sound, for 
the following reasons: The foreign language press, as 
now operated, is not dependent upon American national 
advertisers. With fewer foreign bom people than now, 
for half a century this press has flourished, without 
American national advertising support, until to-day, it is 
not only independent of it, but in some cases, prefers not 
to take it in competition with racial advertising. For 
instance, advertisements by American banks which urge 
that money be invested in America, sometimes are un- 
welcome, as against those of the racial banker who urges 
its transmission abroad. Again, this press is commer- 
cially valuable to foreign interests which will see that 
it does not suffer for lack of advertising support. The 
increase of immigration also renders this press increas- 
ingly important to foreign interests, so there is little 
likelihood of its being seriously handicapped by the 
withdrawal of native American patronage. When the 
tide of American public opinion was most imfavorable, 
it showed not only a resourcefulness which stood the 
war strain, but it also was able to surmount the diffi- 
culties due to the paper shortage. This, in itself, indi- 
cates that it does not depend primarily upon Americans 
for help in crises. These, and like considerations, have 
led the American advertiser, who patronizes this press, 
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to the conclusion that its feeding by American adver- 
tisers, and not its starvation, will further assimilation 
and will aid American prosperity. 

But nothing less than the application of essentially 
sound American business methods will persuade Ameri- 
can business men to pursue such a course on a larger 
scale. Nothing less will secure to this press American 
esteem. And, most important of all, nothing less will 
assure to it the cooperation of the English language press 
which, on the whole, is now opposed to it and without 
whose friendship it cannot eventually serve a great pur- 
pose. 

The American English language press has a rare 
opportunity to show both its patriotic insight and vision 
by the recognition of the fact that this foreign language 
press is supplemental to it. It can show this in a 
practical way, by favoring the extension of credits to for- 
eign language press publishers, by including this press in 
advertising campaigns, by placing experts at its disposal 
to assist it in its business organization, and by inviting 
its members into conference. But its most important 
duty beyond all others is to include the reliable publishers 
of this press in its trade organizations, in order that the 
foreign bom editors may obtain the American point of 
view. 

Even though the English language press, in order to 
promote a united public opinion, undertakes all of these 
things, it is doubtful if the foreign language press will 
realize its potentialities for Americanization unless it is 
furnished with an American news and feature service 
which will provide the information which the immigrant 
seeks about this country. Because there is no such news 
service, many of these newspapers clip their matter from 
English language publications or receive it from less re* 
sponsible sources. There is, therefore, too much promi- 
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nence given to the commonplace affairs of America like 
robberies and disturbances, and too little to more im- 
portant matters. As many of these papers circulate 
abroad, misconceptions and misinterpretations concerning 
American customs and institutions are spread among 
readers in foreign countries to the corresponding dis- 
advantage of America. 

Is it too menial a task to set a standard for 10,000,000 
readers, many of whom desire to know about America 
and how Americans do things, and for what they stand ? 
Some Americans think not, and believe that they will 
see the day when the best leadership in the foreign lan- 
guage press is joined to the best leadership in the Eng- 
lish language press, to the enduring benefit of the nation. 

Looking to the past, we behold a foreign language press 
at war within itself, without American guidance and with 
little American sympathy and support. We see it gifted 
with opportunity and staggering under a load of respon- 
sibility yet led by an indifferent leadership. We see it 
isolated from American public opinion, with no. sympa- 
thetic relation to the English language press. We see it 
floundering along upon an unsound business basis. We 
see it ^ a frrtilf ^''^'i ^nr pfnpg^anHa But with all 
this, there exist the aspiration of many of its editors to 
serve the best interests of the great country in which 
it exists, and upon whose prosperity its own success de- 
pends. 

T ^nlffnpr int^ t^ ^uture , we see the possibilities of this 
j)ress to int^rp^et^ g, great country to mUlion s of strangers! 



to keep at peace in one land the fragments of thirty-twoT 
races which are more or less at odds with one another in 
their native lands ; to express the racial judgment of their 
own people, and to integrate it into American public opin- 
ion ; to further American ideas, trade, and commerce ; to 
improve industrial relations between employers and immi- 
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grant workingmen; and to cement international relations 
through its power over its own racial groups. 

It apparently does not possess the leadership to grasp 
this future. It is, therefore, for the leadership of the 
American press to disdain to be the instrument of racial 
prejudice; and to master the entire journalistic field for 
the best interest of all Americans, whether native or for- 
eign born. 
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CHAPTER VI 

BUSINESS AND IMMIGRATION 

A LTHOUGH the epochs through which immigration 
-^ ^ to America has passed have been so largely indus- 
trial in character, American business has taken far less 
interest in the subject than is generally supposed. And 
toward future immigration, already on the verge of be- 
coming an adjunct to international commerce, American 
business still remains indifferent. And yet, the whole 
subject, as we face it to-day is first of all a dollar and 
cents affair. 

Much as some of us would like to dwell upon the 
humanitarian movements which should be part of this 
period of reconstruction, there is no mistaking the spirit 
of the age which is impatient of all else while the economic 
task remains undone. T he question which wf^ ^y^ i^n rnn- 
sider in ^he succeeding chapters is^ therefore, whether 
— ^itiirp immigrr^tinn will pav. 

Business all over the world is proceeding on the theory 
jbhat Inis is an eco nomic age , uiic in which nulei lal Wfet- 
fare, ifidividual prufits and Llie tuiiLic^-anA <ievelopm€nt 

evgCj rthing else. It is but natural, tKen,'tha"t ISusmess 
leadership will count for most, and that there will be no 
peace throughout the world until the material prosperity 
*«d economic stability of all countries are more nearly 
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equalized. This is the logic which has made immigration 
so largely an economic question. It partly explains what, 
sometimes seems to be the selfish point of view of busi- 
ness, since it is willing to leave to others the aspects of 
immigration which are not concerned primarily with the 
^day's work, ^uch as business me^y may he temptpH to 

participate in general immigration mov ements, they know 
that unless immigration is a paying investment iox the 
itry^ . loHriBESSEEis^I^ 

ling -else, connectfidjvith jt will fail. 
Up to the present time liniSiigration has paid better 
[than any otner single element m production. This is true 
because it his cost industry comparatively nothing to se- 
cure immigrant workmen; it has cost little per man to 
maintain their efficiency; and it has cost comparatively 
little to replace immigrant man power. Thi<; hitherto 
unfailing sour ce of supply has kept down the -costof pro- 
^uctiQuTAnd.. has -ineFeased output, American business 
then should be prepared to deal with the new questions 
which will be involved, if there is to be a change in either 
the volume or in the quality of immigration and if it is 
to become a matter of state economics and regulation be- 
tween nations instead of a matter of individual initiative. 
For it is production which will be most affected, if the 
trend of immigration is unfavorable to America. If, 
in the future, deposits of men are to be as much a matter 
of competition to protect and to control as are deposits 
of ore and oil, it is to business that the country must 
turn for assistance in meeting the new problems of 
immigration. 

The tendency of government to rely upon business or- 
ganizations to deal with the grave problems which have 
resulted from the war is illustrated by the manner in 
which France and England, in their different ways, are 
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meeting the present situation in which racial relations 
play so large a part. 

France is concentrating her attention on internal affairs, 
and the minds of none of her leaders are to be diverted 
from the task in hand. Her people are working long 
hours, harvesting great crops and saving, even when there 
is a surplus. She is patiently repairing the ravages of 
war at each minute and specific point. There, unrest is 
being quietly controlled by the exclusion from power of its 
leaders, by the circulation of a sense of prosperity, by the 
equal distribution of available necessities and comforts, 
and by the elimination of "undesirable foreigners." 
Everything in the country is French and for the French. 
Competition in its internal affairs is desired from no other 
race. The country through the united efforts of all her 
people is rapidly being built into an economic fortress; 
a fortress which, it is hoped, will withstand not only the 
revolutionary tendencies of the present age, but also the 
economic wars of the future. 

Great Britain, keenly alive as is France to her home 
problems, is concentrating her attention upon the stabiliz- 
ation of world affairs. She believes that the internal 
solidarity of no one nation will be strong enough to pre- 
serve the present economic order so long as Soviet prop- 
aganda continues. She sees the imminent disintegration 
of the present economic order, so long as the smaller 
countries are at war; so long as the backward races are 
neither self-governing nor safe from new oppression and 
despoliation, and so long as the new republics, which owe 
their birth to the collapse of Russia, are without stable 
governments. Great Britain sees also the imperative need 
of wide vision and careful judgment in dealing with the 
many nationalistic claims and movements springing up 
on every side ; in settling complicated boundary questions 
whose determination is fraught with difficulties; and in 
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stemming the Bolshevist tide, which is appearing in coun- 
tries ill-adapted to embrace a Soviet regime, such as 
Egypt and China. She accepts her share of the respon- 
sibility of deciding whether a country shall have an auton- 
omy, a mandate, a plebiscite or complete independence. 

^ But in America, gOVernni^ rit ?^^ HiK^inpgQ rnnp^rat^^ 1e<;<; 

svmpatlieticall Y and ^ppniy tharj ^]}rn:i(\ Of late, govem- 
\ ment aiid business have been inclined to go their separate 
ways. When such aloofness extends to international 
affairs, the results cannot but be disastrous to American 
interests. Nothing, perhaps, illustrates better this truth 
than the way in which immigration has been dealt with 
by business in the past and the way in which it is regarded 
to-day. 

Busine ss co nfronted by the evils which have resulted 
from a decrease ot immigration and from an exodus of 
the_ toreign Do m^ and irom mtection ot the irnmigrant— 
with Bolshevism, hastu nied from international to lo cal 
ig RltTOtt»-for ihe problemsthus created. It has propose 
measures that are largely local and individual in dealing 
with lower production; with increased cost and inferior 
quality ; with decreased efficiency and increased pay ; with 
the rising cost of living; with the display of extrava- 
gances; with the spectacular instances of enormous 
profits; with unrestrained speculation; with the use of 
leisure primarily for amusement ; and with the prevalence 
of strikes, and disorder, and employment. 

Later, when the cause of these conditions was found 
to be largely international in character, such as a reduced 
supply of men and material, the disarrangement of indus- 
trial organization, or Bolshevist propaganda, business 
persistently applied to one or all of them remedies that 
reckoned little of events outside of its own immediate 
field. S trikes for this reason hav ejy^n fl^pr<*ratpd ;^r4— 
^f^ jiicf/>rr;'^7rhaiigb tnev were purelvlocal affairs. Bolshe- 
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vismjias be en fought only in localiti es where it has dared 
oo fyromine ntly to raise it s head. Retrenchment' has been 
counseled only when extravagance ran too high. Pro- 
duction has been spasmodically urged to meet the mount- 
ing cost of living. Business has been tirelessly on the 
watch to prevent local disasters, but it has made few at- 
tempts to bring together its forces to meet the general 
situation. 

The dangers inherent in this highly developed local 
point of view, and in this superficial method of handling 
situations, have already shown themselves in two impor- 
tant aspects of immigration affairs in this country, with 
which business has been called upon to deal. The first 
of these was the appearance of Bolshevism. When the 
BolsheyjsjLj^Ppagnrida rrarhrd, ...Americ a, the business " 
man regarded it a s a new species of anarchy. It was not 
until itV aSmtTes began to show iiTillCTeased unrest, in 
"striking on the job," in unusual demands, and in in- 
creased labor turnover, that business began to take a seri- 
ous interest in the phenomenon. JWhen the usual meas- J a a 
u res of relief were applied — increased wages, shorter j _i 
hours, or better workiti^ conditions — ^business found that I (M*^ 
these palliatives had lost much of their efficacy. Then J Oo\(L( 
o nly did business discover th at it was deali ng w^*^^ cnnrrpQ | / j 
of pD\yer nnt nnjy bevona its Knowle^ 
Iqcated.laiL-b^'end-Aiiieiican i^ordefs. Business then 
learned that the speakers, literature, and theories which 
were upsetting plant production and morale came from 
centers which it could not reach and that they contained 
arguments which, because they were international in 
scope, it did not know how to refute. Much of this 
propaganda was in a language which business men could 
not read, and it dealt with forms of thought with which 
their workmen were often far more familiar than they 
were themselves. 
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What was the real nature of the attack which business 
was so slow to appreciate? Bolshevism relied upon 
formulae and alleged facts which were economic in char- 
acter. For those who recall chiefly the newspaper head- 
lines, it may be well to repeat a few of these formulae 
and to show the nature of the alleged facts which were 
used in their support. 

Bolshevism's first formula was that "labor creates all 
wealth," and therefore capital is unnecessary and all pri- 
vate property should be abolished. To convince the credu- 
lous of the genuineness of this formula, its leaders 
twisted and distorted excerpts from books written by 
economists. They did not hesitate to garble statements of 
leading authorities on history and current affairs. They 
did all this, secure in the knowledge that the great mass 
of people who read them did not know the original 
sources from which their "proof" was drawn. 

Bolshevism's second formula was that "the profits of 
industry go to the employers and not to the workers"; 
and the general slogan used most frequently by them was, 
"go after the works." To support this formula, its 
leaders published statistics, data and illustrations which 
were taken for the most part from corporation statements 
and from financial reports. Information concerning costs 
and earnings were presented in such form, and in such 
part, as the Bolshevist writers saw fit, and were generally 
sent out as "official information." Rarely did the Bolshe- 
vist publicist deal in generalities. Much of his skill as 
a writer lay in his ability to g^ve the impression that his 
conclusions were always based upon "facts." 

'Bolshe vism's thirds fp^^^^R was t^at "the rnpitnlifiti^ 
s)rstem was nothing but human oppressio nandinjustice'* 
— tKeliritdest terms of description used by its propagan- 
dists. Public occurrences, such as industrial accidents 
and accounts of excess profits, were worked up with 
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painstaking care in support of these charges of oppres- 
sion and injustice. The skill with which the details of 
each story were presented was indicative of the high de- 
gree of efficiency with which the whole Bolshevist pro- 
gram of propaganda was developed. 

Bolshev ism's fourth formula was that " no job is safe/ 
under capitalism" and, therefore, capital should be abol-j 
isEed Dy "direct action." \yi€LJK^.grkingma^^ 
tQ'^Q^^^sTowIjTas possible,*^ and to **strik e on or pflj ^ 
the. joBT^wtrichever^roved most effective. \ 

An illustration of the kind Of facts used to support 
these formulae is shown by the following excerpts from 
an editorial in one of the radical publications which is 
typical of the teachings of the various revolutionary 
bodies which though they maintain separate organiza- 
tions, all have the same common destructive aims. 

"Do you know that the income of the United States in 
191 5 was 33 billion, while in 1918 it was 73 billion, an 
increase of over 100% ? 

"Do you know that labor produces all wealth and with- 
out labor no wealth could be produced? 

"Do you know that only 38% of the people of the 
United States actually labor; 36% are the young, old and 
crippled, while 269^? do no work of any kind, yet receive 
the best of everything ? 

"Do you know that we have 400 more millionaires in 
1918 than in 1913? 

"Do you know that the workers (the only wealth pro- 
ducers) pay, every year, 602 millions in rent, for the 
privilege of living on the earth? 

"Do you know that you pay 668 million dollars every 
year in interest? 

"Do you know that 2,136,000,000 dollars is extracted 
from your labor power every year in the form of profits? 
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"Do you know that 376 persons in the United States re- 
ceive an income from rent, interest and profit of 200 mil- 
lion dollars every year? 

"Do you know that the children of fathers earning 
less than $450 per year die at the rate of 170 per 1,000 be- 
fore they reach the age of 3 years? 

"Do you know that children of fathers earning be- 
tween $650 and $850 per annum die at the rate of 100 
per 1,000 before they are 3 years old? 

"Do you know that children of fathers earning be- 
tween $850 and $1,000 die at the rate of 80 per 1,000 
before they are 3 years old ? 

"Do you know that only 60 per 1,000 under three years 
old, die whose parents earn $1,250 and over? 

"Do you know that the profits of the *big five' were 
95 million dollars in 1918? 

"Do you know that the profits of the American Sugar 
Refining Company in 19 18 were $6,661,683, ^^^ this is 
in the year of sugar famine? 

"Do you know that the United States Department of 
Labor in Bulletin No. 232 states that the labor cost of a 
pair of welt lace shoes is 36 cents ? 

"Do you know that the 36 cents represents the wages 
of the fireman, the bookmakers, the watchman and the 
superintendent as well as the wages of those who handle 
the product directly ? 

"Do you know that the total amount of labor time 
necessary to make a pair of shoes is 86 minutes? 

"Do you know why a pair of shoes cost as much as 
$12 and $15 a pair? It is because 67 persons in the 
United States receive an income of $6,000,000 yearly 
from rent, $21,000,000 from interest, $84,000,000 from 
profit and $178,000,000 from dividends, a total for only 
67 persons of $289,000,000. 

"Do you know that out of 171,691 school childrefl 
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examined by the Board of Health it was found that 29,- 
781 were perfectly nourished, 104,908 were on the border 
line of under-nourishment, 31,718 were greatly under- 
nourished, and 5,284 were in a chronic state of under- 
nourishment ? 

"Do you know that 100,000,000 dollars were voted in 
Washington in 19 19 to feed starving Europe? 78,575 
children in New York City died in 1919, and 12,568 of 
them were under one year of age? 

"Do you know that New York City has 50 Baby 
Health Stations, and in 1919, out of 20,000 quarts of 
milk required there could only be supplied 9,000 quarts 
because the Dairymen's League (a combine of six men) 
desired to hold up the city for ransom ? 

"Do you know that when asked what they did with the 
surplus the Secretary of the League stated that they gave 
the milk to the pigs and that it was no concern of theirs 
that 11,000 children had to go without? 

"Do you know that if you wish to stop this contrast, 
poverty for the workers and riches for the idlers, you 
must join the One Big Union known as the L W. W. 
and unite with your fellows so as to put a stop to all ex- 
ploitations and assure to the workers the full value of the 
wealth that they themselves create ?" 

The Bolshevist program was entrusted to trained work- 
ers, able publicists, expert investigators and capable speak- 
ers and writers. They were engaged in a cause in which 
they believed with their whole hearts ; but they were sup- 
ported by a considerable constituency which hoped to 
profit by the downfall of capitalism. 

Effective opposition to this program lay with industry 
through a counter reply to the propaganda; through an 
anticipation of misstatements by giving workingmen the 
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facts concerning industry and capital; through the pro- 
motion of personal contacts between management and 
men; through the granting of an increased participation 
in profits; through the greater assurance of security of 
employment ; and through finding new incentives to pro- 
duction. To carry out such a program required no less 
able leadership and a no less well trained staff than that 
to which it was opposed in the Bolshevist camp. 

When it dawned upon business interests that the attacks 
of Bolshevism were not so much against government as 
against business ; when it saw that it was not the Repu blic 
but c apitalism whicH^Bolshevism wished first to destroy . — 

lat did busine ss do ? Did it analyze the nature of the 
attack? T3i3 if unite its forces and concentrate against it? 
Did it assemble its leaders to plan a counter campaign 
and to unite judgment under capable generalship? 
! It did nothing of the kind. True, here and there an 
•'enlightened trade organization dealt intelligently with 
the menace of Bolshevism ; but more often it listened re- 
spectfully to an expose of its methods and then debated 
whether or not it would contribute $ioo to a campaign 
'against it. In the meantime, thousands of workingmeh 
all over the country were giving regularly a large part of 
their week's wages to revolutionary funds. It is true, 
that some corporations also carry on a desultory cam- 
paign among themselves. They paid for messages against 
Bolshevism and bought space in the press for their dis- 
itribution. They contracted for space on billboards and 
ibuUetin boards. They financed moving pictures and paid 
for speakers and promoted educational measures and pub- 
licity. LpcaL-btrsi»€SS^ gaid local men to conduct local 
anti-Bolshevist campaigns and expected them to attack 
an enemy, concerning whom they themselves knew little, 
and of which their campaigners knew less. In all of this 
ding fpwbiisinpqf; menjagofked-tQgether^ andjio m- 
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telligent, rational plan of action was developed, and no 
generaTslaff under competent leadership was selected to 
prepare and execut e thes e variou s campaigns.^ 

In all of this ^isdirect ed and disorganized effortbnibfi) 
^pa rt^of business men, th^V fuijJUU if ind eed'TEev ever 
^ew, what Bolshevism really was : an d it became common 
in rnnfiise ^vpry species of liberal thought with ra dical 
action. Tt^e simple principles of Lenin's formulae — the 
abolition of property ; the gospel that every man who eats 
must work ; the theory that the hand worker is the equal 
of the brain worker ; and the proposition that there should 
be established a dictatorship of the workers — ^all of these 
principles which were essentially economic in their nature, 
were completely ignored. 

At this time two significant things were happening. 
While Lenin was adopting capitalistic methods to pro- 
mote Bolshevism in Russia, Bolshevist leaders in Amer- 
ica, in order to promote Bolshevism, were attacking the 
very methods which their chief was adopting in Russia. 

Bolshevism m Russia, business was resorting to p olitical | 
m^tfi hds m America ior its defeat. This anomaTy*rs"1>at ' i 
one of many which occurred. 

In furtherance of his own concept, Lenin's new pro- 
gram for his followers in Russia included factory dis- 
cipline, the Taylor System, rigorous control of individual 
efficiency, a compulsory minimum output, piece payment 
and premium payment for all above a certain standard, 
and the employment of specialists at high salaries. 

This inconsistency between the teachings of the disciples 
of Lenin in America and the acts of Lenin in Russia 
would have given American business men a ready weapon 
with which to check Bolshevism, had they but known of 
its existence. In the one instance, where Lenin's own 
rules regarding "iron discipline" were printed in a radi- 
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cal newspaper in America, over five thousand protests 
were received from readers who made inquiries regarding 
the truth of the statement or denounced it as untrue. 

m^ American business, as an prg aqj^f^ b^^j^ ^^'^ v^*^^^ 
trLnppmr Mnl n hr yi n m, tJir ■m^p aprpn ient in certain plan ts 
did much, and it is to them that America owes m uch o f 
jtfj^^t;^— ^^r ^^^^^^-^^'y Vi ^'^""^^^nrTft"^^'^^ a defe at; as^olshg - 

ism has been driven in. ngt out. Also a considerable 



pa.rt of Its rout was due to the American l^ederation oi 
LaBor.~^A^pS(!ial attack was nude upun the cuilServative 
el ement of this Body and there have beeiTTnany- times 
whpt| that ipf^^p rship was near det hr onement. Xl^is oi^ 
ganization, aloneam ong all otner mtern ational labor bod- 

t/>c^ hoc fi^tiic^f^ ^^ ^^pl with rpiiiral inl#^ffHJI lj^|lp l fapdieS 

wbir][i arp H^f^n^l^n^ RnllhuYinm 

Bolshevism, thus unable to capture the first line of in- 
dustrial trenches — the basic industries, or the second line 
of trenches — organized labor, has now changed its meth- 
ods. Its leaders have concluded that capitalism cannot be 
overthrown from without, so long as the efficiency and 
prosperity of the present order prevails. It is now quietly 
boring from within industry and is establishing personal 
contacts to educate the workingman. It is waiting for 
a business depression to further its ends. In furtherance 
of these more intelligent tactics, Lenin has said : 

*'It is impossible to construct communism without 
science, knowledge, culture, and this reserve is in the 
hands of the bourgeois specialists, who are accustomed to 
living with the capitalists and working in their interests. 
Among them, many do not sympathize with the Soviets. 
And without them we cannot build up communism. It is 
necessary to disarm them with the work of commissaries, 
with the work of the communists, with the environments 
of comradeship, with the friendly workers' and peasants* 
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activity, to make them work in accord with the worker- 
peasant army," 

'here are many business men who believe that the r aids 
of the Attorney General, the sailing oithe^JBuford, the 
S£t!vr5es^of the TT ew^ York State Lusk Committee, the 

New York^As- 
responsible 





for the apparent rout of Bolshevism and fo r 'the present 
se curity under ^hich they assume they now^live. There 
are others who believe that tVigg^ mpacnrp*^ riav#> only 
further demoralized the ali en worker, and that deporta- 

tions and laws w^T nnt prpvf>nt men fr^m tryin g to se- 

ciirp QtPaHipr jq^i^^ more pay, betteiL -Conditions^-and ayC^ ^^^f\^ 
share in mana^ement>; whether the route is by wav of a U/UiM 

oeQOgnized b ody like'^the American Federation of Lab or, ^CVVv 

tsg^ ^'lvay ot an outlaw body, like the Co mmunist Wftyr^ i/^ ^ 
This extract, from a western journal, tens at least one J^ /^ . 
side of a story which the employer rarely sees : 

"A well known employer said to me the other day, 'I 
know all my men are loyal and true blue. They are happy 
and contented. They do not need the teachings of Ameri- 
can democracy. They know them all by heart. Labor 
papers only contaminate them.' His smug contentment 
roused me to the serious question of realities. For five 
days I rode on the same cars at five o'clock with a num- 
ber of his workmen. And this is what I discovered : No. 

I, John J , an Englishman, was reading 'God and My 

Neighbor,' by Robert Blatchford, England's greatest so- 
cialist writer. John informed me that this country was 
rotten to the core, ripe for the overthrow and due for a 
terrible lesson at the hands of the proletariat. No. 2 was 
American born, from American parents. He asked me 
to read this paragraph. There are but two nations in the 
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world — that of the exploiters and that of the exploited. 
The more powerful is the prisoner of the other, and we all 
belong, proletarians of battles, to the one that is van- 
quished. Such is the tragic, mad, shameful reality. All 
the rest is but foul superannuated sophisms which will 
bring the world's end by mere force of absurdity — if 
slaves remain slaves/ No. 3 was a Pole. He had been 
over here eleven years. He had letters in his pocket from 
his old father in Poland, telling him that the Bolshevik 
government was their only hope. This contented work- 
man was reading 'Soviet Russia.' He was the most ar- 
dent advocate of the Proletarian Revolution. No. 4 was 
a Swede from Stockholm, a socialist from his boyhood 
days. All he could see in the United States was the 
chance to make enough money to buy a farm in Sweden. 
He admitted that he worked his passage over as a coal 
passer on a ship out of Liverpool and ran away from her 
in Boston. At forty-two years of age, with a Swedish 
wife and three children, a ten acre chicken and berry 
ranch, a Ford car and fifteen hundred dollars in the bank, 
all made since the war, he still found the country *no 
good.' When I asked him for his reasons he said quickly : 
'She ban one damned capitalist country.' No. 5 was an- 
other American born citizen. He said he was a Re- 
publican, a Spanish War Veteran — a follower of Teddy 
Roosevelt. I asked him about these workmen. His reply 
was characteristic : 'I tell you, frankly, what I feel about 
it. Most employers are asleep. The American business 
man is a hopeless optimist. You can't make him look 
facts in the face. He sleeps on the edge of a cyclone, like 
a babe in a swingcot — ^he is due for a rude awakening. 
Even though these fellows are making lots of money they 
are discontented and disloyal to Uncle Sam. They are 
better fixed now than ever before in their lives, but they 
want it all and still hanker after the old country. They 
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have been debauched by Socialist and revolutionary 
propaganda put out in this country by men like them- 
selves. They were at outs with everybody and every- 
thing in Europe, now they are sore at everything in 
America.' " 

In the effort made by public authorities to defeat the 
spread of Bolshevism, tlif^jpifriigrr^,|^| ^ff,t^ mnd^ ^^ p^y ^^^ 
he aviest penalties . Wfiile many native born were also 
engaged in spreading Bolshevist doctrines, aliens alone 
were raided and arrested, because the Attorney General 
could secure convictions only under the deportation law / 
and not in the courts. This led the public to believe that 
immigrants were the chief offenders. 

A merican business is now beginning to pay th e cost of 
these methods in the lo< ^g nf immigrant man powpc^ in j 
lessened production, in res entment toward American 
metKbas ot justice and in the generaljoss of morale 
among the hilh^ftO well disciplin ed and am enable immi- j 
grant worklngmen. 

Thus Bolshevism furnishes an excellent illustration of 
the way in which business regarded the first invasion by 
international agencies of American business. As an ex- 
perience with foreign influences in American industrial 
affairs, it has a national value if it but leads to a better 
preparedness in dealing with manpower questions which 
have an international significance. . 

A second movement of an entirely different character, 
but also involving the foreign bom, was Americanization. 
This also knocked at the door of business, but msffiafl of 
increasing its troubles it offered to solve them and business 
was again misled, not so much with regard to its charac- 
ter, as to its possibilities. Many industrial leaders, in 
their desire to be patriotic and also to shift some of the 
/^burdens of management, opened their plants to Ameri- 
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canization activities, and thus patriotism and production 
became hopelessly confused. Plants began to create 
Americanization Committees, and to install English lan- 
guage classes and to require workingmen to have their 
first papers, in order to hold their jobs or to secure pro- 
emotions. To "fire the alien first" came to be regarded 
^as good Americanism. 

But business soon asked the inevitable question, "Does f 
it pay?" It then found that Americanization could 
^not as a rule financially justify its existence in business or- 
/ ganizations. Most cost sheets showed it to be an unim- 
portant factor in increasing production at a lower cost. 
Where it did prove to be of value, it was discovered that 
better results at less cost were usually achieved by the 
community than by the plant. Thus, workmen were re- 
quired to have first papers to hold their jobs, but in time 
of labor shortage this proved to be more expensive than 
did the labor turnover which was due to their non-citizen- 
ship. That part of the Americanization program which 
comprised tfie teaching of the English language upon com- 
pany time, and which has been adopted by many concerns, 
seems in some cases to have paid, but its value in relation 
to the cost of immigrant turnover has never been defi- 
nitely proved. 

In deciding whether Americanization paid, few em- 
ployers ever consulted their immigrant employees, either 
as to their desire to be Americanized or concerning the 
best way in which to undertake the work. They judged 
of its results largely by its technique. If classes for Eng- 
lish were full, then it was held to pay ; if men under com- 
pulsion applied for citizenship papers, then it was assumed 
that they would remain at work in America. But Ameri- 
canization also alienated the immigrant from the native 
bom American. Some of the reactions of the immigrant 
to Americanization are already beginning to find their 
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way into cost sheets. It was unfortunate that the various 
Americanization campaign came just at the time when 
the immigrant's friends and family at home were threat- 
ened with extinction and when frantic appeals were reach- 
\ ing him for help. Americanization in some subtle way 
ythus came to mean to him a turning of his back on them 
/ and a loss of his identity with the things which he had 
known all of his life. So, instead of responding to the 
appeal, the immigrant came to distrust classes in Engli^ ; 
he failed to follow up his application for citizenship, and 
he conceived a thorough dislike for the word American- 
ization and for everything connected with it. It was more 
than dislike ; it was distrust. He saw no vital connection 
between Americanization and his daily life — a life usually 
so hard, so simple and so elemental, that unless he found 
practical proofs of the teachings of Americanization in 
his day's work, he did not believe greatly in its sin- 
cerity. 

The imtTT^gr^t, tVi^rpfnrp, <shiiL.44n«^ Hnnr^ pi>r1inpp ry/^t^^ 
lesslypl^THe^ facg QJ well int^ntinnpH AmenV^riQ H<> 

was highly critical and contemptuous of new advances 
that Americanization made. He applied practical every- 
day tests to the sincerity of the movement and expected 
superhuman results from outsiders who, because they 
were not an influential part of business, were unable to 
assure him of its economic benefits. He compared the 
alien baiting and the raids and the public utterances of 
unfriendliness by prominent Americans with the more 
specific personal promises of the Americanizers. Then 
he cast up his own balance sheet and, according to its 
showing, went forward with the Americanizer, or stayed 
with his racial leader, or joined the Bolshevist, or re- 
turned home — ^whichever course he thought held the most 
promise for his future. 

The wisdom of including Americanization in industries 
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is still a matter of nation wide controversy. The Asso- 
ciated Industries of Massachusetts is committed to a 
program for teaching English in plants to immigrant 
workmen ; while industries in other states are opposed to 
it. This subject formed one of the topics of a three days* 
conference which was held recently by personnel man- 
agers. They were about equally divided in their opinion 
upon whether it paid well enough for them to recommend 
that English be taught on company time. The Packard 
Motor Car Company, after years of experience with com- 
pulsory citizenship, has abandoned this work at a time 
when other industries in Detroit are planning its intro- 
duction. 

Those who oppose Americanization say that since both 
its introduction into a plant and its control are governed, 
by mixed motives, it creates suspicion and unrest among 
foreign born workmen. They say that Americanization 
movements which aim to help native bom people to un- 
derstand the immigrant, and vice versa; that American- 
ization expositions which are held to acquaint the native 
born Americans with the arts of other races ; that Ameri- 
canization courses which propose to teach the principles 
of racial relations and which provide for the training 
of instructors to teach English, all these should unques- 
tionably have the support of business; but only on con- 
dition that all Americanization work is kept out of the 
plants. 

There are, however, many employers who differ from 
this point of view and who see in its by-products alone a 
justification for introducing a widespread Americaniza- 
tion movement into industry. As representing this point 
of view we may take the report of a conference commit- 
tee, representing ten of the leading industries in the 
country, in which it says : 
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"The need of Americanization is now recognized as a 
national problem. Radicalism in the United States finds 
its most fertile field among those of foreign birth who 
cannot understand the English language and who have 
in no way been made a part of American community 
life. If we invite them to come among us, perform our 
labor and share in our self-government, it is our duty to 
them, to ourselves, to reveal to them the spirit of our 
institutions. Otherwise, when they rebel against law 
and order under which alone freedom can endure, it may 
not be so much their fault as our own. Education is the 
solution of the problem. The education of the alien 
should include : 

1. "The teaching of English; a common language is 
first essential. 

2. "The imparting of knowledge in regard to the 
United States, its government, its history and traditions, 
its institutions, and the advantages of citizenship. 

3. "Instruction in the fundamental economic principles 
of American industry and the property rights of individ- 
uals and corporations, upon which the security of the 
nation and of the individual depends. 

"Americanization in a large industry may well be car- 
ried on by the industry itself, with or without the Ameri- 
canization service provided by tested local agencies; in 
the case of a group of small industries much of this work 
may well be done by existing, approved Americanization 
agencies ; but in all cases the official sanction and backing 
of the industry is essential. 

"Americanization work to be successful requires the 
full cooperation of the various racial leaders and of the 
local organizations coming in contact with the immigrant. 
Often it is desirable to organize an Americanization Com- 
mittee in which naturalized Americans may well be mem- 
bers. Plants having Industrial Representation plans have 
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found such plans of great value in furthering American- 
ization work. In fact, an Industrial Representation Plan 
in itself may be made to play a very important part in 
the employee's training in the democracy on which Ameri- 
can institutions are, based. 

"Americanization should not be forced, but rather 
aliens should be shown the advantages of citizenship, thus 
creating a desire on their part to become citizens. Through 
the public schools the children of aliens should be encour- 
aged to interest their parents in Americanization. Any 
Americanization work encouraged by the corporation 
should not be confined to the plant, but should include 
the promotion of higher ideals within the home. 

"To start and carry on successfully the education of the 
alien, the following suggestions have been found useiul : 

''Maintain a nationality census of plant employees. 

"Call together racial groups of non-English speaking 
workers, tell them of the opportimity offered to learn Eng- 
lish and to study the American government and Ameri- 
can customs, and emphasize the advantages that should 
result to them by attending the classes. The assistance 
of the supervisory force and of promient foreign born 
citizens should be utilized in impressing them with the 
importance of this matter. 

"Trained instructors are essential, and where an indus- 
try carries on the work directly, such instructors may be 
obtained either from existing agencies, or by having suit- 
able persons already in the industry trained for this work. 
The native born American has proved most successful in 
handling groups of several nationalities. Classes of paid 
or volunteer teachers should be carefully trained to carry 
forward practical instruction in Americanization. 

"Follow up those who start in the Americanization 
Classes. Assistance should be given in obtaining first 
citizenship papers and the alien should be actively en- 
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couraged and followed up until he has secured his second 
papers. 

"In promoting aliens considerations should be given to 
increased efficiency growing out of Americanization 
courses. This will come about naturally, as an employe 
who can speak English is of much greater value than one 
who cannot. 

"While in principle it is preferable that employees 
should attend classes on their own time, there are circum- 
stances when it may be desirable for them to attend either 
entirely or partly on company time. 

"Classes should be graded so as to meet the needs of 
beginners, of those more advanced, and of those soon to 
take out their second papers. An English course should 
provide both a vocabulary of the home and the com- 
munity. 

"The foreman should be educated to consider the alien 
as a potential citizen and to offer sympathetic assistance 
which will stimulate in the aHen a prefer attitude toward 
his work, and a real appreciation of American ideals and 
principles. This interest on the part of the foreman may 
be enhanced by having the foreman perform important 
parts in the Americanization program just as in other 
shop activities. All citizens should be educated to the 
necessity of fostering a closer relationship between the 
foreign bom and our industrial and community life." 

While business has thus allowed its attention to be 
diverted by what have seemed to be temporary aspects of 
immigration, fundamental questions have remained un- 
touched of insuring a labor supply, of using the immi- 
grant as an economic asset, and of planning a system for 
his distribution and adjustment. The necessity for inter- 
esting immigrants to remain in America, by urging them 
to acquire property interests and by bringing them into 
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contact with American business institutions has escaped 
our notice. The plans of European countries, by which, 
as part of their plan of stabilization and commercial ex- 
pansion, they mean to be masters of immigration have 
not been recognized. Unless business takes up these mat- 
ters and does its full share in economic assimilation, 
which is a task it can delegate to no one else or to no 
other organization, assimilation must fail, for the simple 
reason that it pays neither the immigrant nor the country, 
'hat after all is a sound program for economic 



}similation which will pay? Will any other measures of 
assimilation be ultimately successful unless an identity of 
interest is established between the native and foreign 
bom, through industry by means of production; through 
commerce by the use of American products; through the 
press by unity of public opinion; through insurance by 
providing security against disabilities ; and through bank- 
ing institutions by savings and investments ? Here is the 
program for business, within its own field upon which the 
country must rely for this essential work — the economic 
assimilation of the immigrant. 

The great problem of the assimilation of immigration 
is by the war transferred from social and political and 
educational fields to the economic field. The important 
thing is to merge the parallel economic systems — ^racial 
and native American — which now prevail. Business or- 
ganizations like merchants' associations, chambers of 
commerce, and rotary clubs, have a great opportunity to 
bring together foreign bom and native born business 
men in discussion, in plans, and in profits. Identity of 
interest will destroy class and racial lines more rapidly 
than will any other one thing. Industrial organiza- 
tions like manufacturers' associations and employers' 
associations have a great opportunity to bring together 
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native and foreign bom producers as well as working- 
men. The establishment of plants whose managers and 
employees are wholly or in considerable measure of a 
single race does not conduce to assimilation nor does the 
industrial alignment of one race lead to any unity of ef- 
fort favorable to American industry. Banking organiza- 
tions like the American Bankers Association, the Savings 
Bank Association, the express companies, the insurance 
organizations have their own responsibility to unite the 
men of all races in America in a common financial pro- 
gram. Not less important is the unity of public opinion 
for American interests; here the great journalistic or- 
ganizations of America as well as the leading American 
publishers have the privilege of bringing together the 
leaders of racial and American thought in America to 
secure a unity of American ideals, ideas and policies. 
No business organization need go far afield to do a 
thoroughly good task of assimilation, for it is to business 
that the outcome of the war has assigned the major re- 
sponsibility for incorporating the immigrant fully into 
American economic life. 

If economic assimilation of immigration is to be accom- 
plished in this way, to what extent is American business 
prepared to carry it through, not only for the immigrants 
who are as yet unassimilated, but for the thousands of 
new immigrants who are now arriving? 

First of all, immigrants have been admitted on the 
theory that there is an abundance of employment in 
America. But even so, is business prepared with a sys- 
tem to receive and distribute the immigrant to places 
where he is needed? Unless there is a proper organiza- 
tion of the terminal facilities of its labor market, can 
thousands of immigrants be so placed to-day that there 
will not be in one place a conspicuous surplus of labor 
and in another a dearth of labor? Can immigrants in 
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search of work, who drift from place to place, receive 
that protection which will predispose their native coun- 
tries in favor of America as a destination for their emi- 
grants? Nothing less than a system of distribution, 
which will promote the identity of interest between nor^ 
tive and foreign born, will eventually lead to the immi- 
grants' choosing America as a home and in his giving to 
it his loyalty, because of his interest and success in the 
day's work. 

Second, immigrants have been admitted on the as- 
stmiption that we have vast tracts of land that need culti- 
vation. We point confidently to the fact that most of the 
incoming immigration consists of peasants; and then to 
the fact that vast areas of land are yet waiting to be putt 
under cultivation. We assume a connection between the 
two which hardly exists. In fact, there is enough land 
to absorb all of the incoming immigration, if American 
business were prepared to help the immigrant to reach the 
land, and to stake him at the start, as other countries are 
doing. Can we expect that this will be done by the thou- 
sands of racial employment agencies whose profits are 
greater from the artisan than they are from the farmer? 
Can we expect that the desultory efforts of a few statesi, 
which have inadequate appropriations, and which send 
representatives to Ellis Island, or elsewhere, to pick up a 
few unattached immigrants, will provide the needful sys- 
tem? Is it not a shortsighted policy on the part of in- 
dustry to divert immigrants from farms, and thus mate- 
rially lessen the supply of raw materials and raise the 
price of foods, which in turn increases their own cost of 
production? Later this is sure to hamper them in mar- 
kets where other nations can sell more cheaply.- There 
' are granges and farmers' organisations whose responsibil- 
ity it is to direct the assimilation of immigrants, through 
land tenancy and ownership. We shall hardly succeed 
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zidth economic assimilation until they are prepared to in- 
chtde the immigrant in their program and to do their 
share of assimilation. 

Third, immigrants have been admitted because for the 
most part those already here have been successful. We 
affect not to be concerned about the vast amounts of 
money which are sent home by immigrants, or by the fact 
that Liberty Bonds and our own government securities 
are sold in exchange for foreign securities. But is there 
not something more at stake than the mere amount of 
money involved? Is not a property stake in a country the 
best way to hold the devotion of the immigrant? We 
know that his personal interest follows the money interest 
which his savings earn for him, and which add to his own 
wealth and comfort and happiness. Nothing less than a 
system for reaching and safeguarding these savings for 
im/estments will bring about assimilation through the 
pocket book, and American banks should be prepared to 
undertake the project. 

Fourth, immigrants have been admitted while the 
American standard of living has been rising and not de- 
teriorating. We hear, with the rising tide of immigra- 
tion, that the American standard of living may be en- 
dangered. What is this standard but the use of American 
products and facilities bought with the wages we pay 
immigrant workmen? Does the immig^rant really desire 
to live in inferior homes and eat less food, and dress 
more poorly, and have fewer comforts and luxuries than 
his native bom neighbor? The remedy seems to be a 
matter of acquainting him with the American standards, 
o f interesting- him t o ^T ^'H^' i ic'.m ^\n \ \\\^ nf ln7!rniT ^ 
h im to live in American hotis f Sj ^^^ of phnwiiig hfrrrtltr 
us e and kind o i foods ^§ daBtedJtaJlJus.cli^ Jthe 

practical etfort^of convin cing him that comforts and^ 
even luxuries are withm jus reach. — He will then be 
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against American institutions no more than is the man 
who has a good job to defend or a good piece of land to 
till, or American securities to protect. Nothing less than 
Vythe ii^£(cjia!!idi^iii^^ so they will be 

cy^ within the knowledge and reach of the immigrant upon 
his arrival, will preserve the American standard of liv- 
ing and will make it the objective of the immigrant work- 
man. 

And if each of these institutions — ^the industry, the 
bank, the farm, and the shop — were separately to enter 
upon this task, would we not be disappointed in the re- 
sults, unless they could find a way to work together? The 
immigrant is the common object of all their endeavors. 
He is now enmeshed in a racial economic system. Can 
American business, each group by itself, compete with 
this highly centralized and effective racial system? 
As each American business g^oup takes t^ its own part 
in economic assimilation, it will find itself drawn more 
and more into cooperation with others. If, then, immi-/ 
gration is a matter of dollars and cents, it is this racial) 
economic system which business must study and absorb. \ 
Neither Bolshevism nor Americanization nor any other 
activity can be effectively opposed or supported so long I 
as this integration of foreign and native bom interests I 
and activities remain unaccomplished. i 

As we analyze in the succeeding chapters the oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities of each business group we 
shall, if we see immigration in the broad way in which 
Europe conceives it, find ourselves drawing closer together 
in conferences and confidence and in business enterprise. 
In no other way can a subject which reaches beyond our 
shores into the very heart of Europe be wholly appre- 
ciated, with enduring benefit to America, with justice to 
the immigrant and with full integrity in our international 
relations. 



CHAPTER VII 



IMMIGRANT MANPOWER 



CJ INCE the effects of any change in European immigra- 
^ tion policies will show first in the quantity and quality 
of production, it is to industry that we turn for the first 
solution of our post war problems of immigration. If, 
then, the country must rely upon American business to do 
its full share in economic assimilation, what part will 
industry undertake and how well is it equipped to carry 
its end of the load? 

The first responsibility of industry is to see that 
America has a sufficient supply of labor to maintain 
American production with a fair margin of profit, and 
at the lowest possible price to the consumer. If its work 
is well done, there should be neither an under nor an over 
supply. Furthermore, it should provide for reserves to 
be called upon when needed and to be taken care of when 
idle. The very nature of American industry makes such 
an organization of the labor market an imperative duty 
and involves at the outset a consideration of immigra-] 
tion; for certain industries are almost wholly dependent] 
upon immigrant labor, as it is impossible to secure for • 
them a native supply at any price. 

Immigrant workmen mine three-quarters of the output \ 
of iron and coal. They constitute the bulk of labor in [ 
the lumber camps. They are used almost exclusively to 
build our tracks and roads and to keep them in repair. 
In all forms of construction immigrant labor predomi- ; 
nates. The building of houses, delayed first by the war ' 
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and then by the high price of materials, now finds itsellf 

1 seriously handicapped by the shortage of immigrant labor. 

J Immigrants bake one-half of the bread in America, re- 

. fine one-half of the sugar, prepare four-fifths of all the 

.' leather, make fifty per cent of the gloves, shoes, and silk, 

and make ninety-five per cent of all our clothing. Sixty 

\ per cent of all packing house employers are foreign bom. 

What, then, is the situation with regard to both the 

present and future supply of immigrant labor? In the 

matter of numbers, there seems to be but little likelihood 

of a j.ermanent oversupply of the kind of working-men 

America requires. This conclusion is based upon losses 

sustained during the war because of immigrants who 

failed to arrive and because of those who returned home. 

It is also based upon the temporary character of much 

of the incoming immigration and upon its lessened 

adaptability to American needs. 

Before the war, immigration to America was at the 
rate of about 1,000,000 immigrants a year; but during 
the five year period of the war, it received only 1,880,205 
people. Asstuning that the number of yearly arrivals 
would have continued at the normal rate had there been 
no war, this represents a loss to America of 3,500,000 
immigrants. A further loss was sustained in the half- 
million immigrants who, during the same period, re- 
turned to their native countries. Of the 4,000,000 im- 
migrants who might have come to America or who might 
have remained here, had there been no war, at least three- 
fifths of them would have been in the producing class. 

Assuming that the present increase in immigration will 
meet our expectations in numbers, what are the facts re- 
garding the availability of this new immigration since 
the war for the kind of work America needs to have 
done to increase its production and decrease its cost? 
The significant aspect of recent information on immi- 
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gration is not so much a matter of numbers as of quality. 
Even though they come from the same countries and have 
the same qualifications, yet they are a different people for 
. the war has changed them far more profoundly than it 
\ has affected those who live in our own coimtry whether 
I foreign or native bom. Their attitude toward America 
' is not the same as that of the immigrant of yesterday. 
The changed relationship of nations toward our own is 
bound to affect the attitude of new immigrants. There 
is no blinking the fact that America for the timelBSIhg 
has lost much of the respect and confidence of European 
nations and t herefore much of the spir it of co operation 
in its people who come here. The effect of it Ts already 
seen in foreign markets, m the discriminations against 
American goods and will inevitably appear in production, 
because immigrants will seek only the material ad- 
vantages and gains in America, with less and less interest 
in building up American business through increased pro- 
duction and a higher standard of output. 

The present immigrant is not so eager to do the k ind 
o f worie \vliiLli Aii ieriCa- liJUJi. st needs to have d ^ie. This 
•dianged attitude on his part may be due to several rea- 
sons. He may have become affected by the Bolshevist 
doctrines which pervade Europe, or by the independence 
granted to his home country. If he is a reservist and 
has fought in the war, he tells us that he expects some- 
thing better from America than the rough work he did 
before the war. If he has been through great hardships 
in the war, he says that he is not looking for an imme- 
diate job, but for an opportunity to escape from the re- 
sults of the war in his home country. In any case, when 
he arrives in America, h e is averse to doing hard manual 
labor. This changed 5ttituae^5f the immigrant toward 
■manual VAhor, considered in terms of production, com- 
pares unfavorably in capacity, adaptability, skill and will- 
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ingness with that of the immigrant who is returning to 
Europe. A balance to our credit in numbers may thus 
be more than offset by differences in capacity and willing- 
ness to work. 

The employer, therefore, is making discoveries which 
are disturbing. In the near future he may not only have 
to employ two immigrants to do the work which one was 
able to do before the war; and he may not only have to 
pay them the same rate of wages which the earlier immi- 
grant now receives ; but he may have to deal with a new 
kind of workman who brings with him the Bolshevist 
theory of "working slowly on the job." Moreover, the 
employer finds that the new immigrant is more restless 
and more eager than was his predecessor to get something 
for nothing, which again adds to the increasing cost of 
production. 

The employer also finds that in addition to the labor 
turnover cost, which is increased by the migration of im- 
migrant workman that industry as a whole may have to 
bear in the future a new burden, namely, that of immigra- 
tion turnover. Few American plants have kept the rec- 
ords of labor turnovers by races, but in one plant where 
such records were kept, it was found that among native 
bom employees the turnover was 66.8% while among 
those of foreign birth it was 104% ; that among foreign 
bom employees who were naturalised the turnover was 
82%, while among those who were still aliefis it was 
110.9%. It costs this plant about fifty dollars per head 
to hire and train each new worker, upon this basis, 
a further analysis of the labor turnover showed that for 
the native born the cost per unit of increase was $163.41, 
while for naturalized foreign bom it was $194.17, and for 
the imnaturalized foreign born it was $523.36. Ind- 
dently, these discoveries illustrate that there is a practical 
value to industry in keeping native and foreign born 
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workmen separated on all cost sheets, a plan which few 
employers so far have adopted. 

Many aliens who had been regarded by American em-f 
ployers as "settled" have become imbued with a spirii 
of nationalism which has created a desire to return to th^ 
homeland. This creates an immigration turnover cost 
For instance, who can estimate the cost to American iii- 
dustry of training aliens to a point of efficiency in pro* 
duction and organization methods, only to have them\ 
return to Europe as competitors ? Who can estimate the | 
cost to American industry of converting the inexperienced i 
peasant who is undernourished by the war into a well-\ 
conditioned experienced workman, only to have him re- l 
turn to Europe to produce goods in competition with f 
American products ? Who can foresee the cost to Ameri- : 
can business of receiving a million immigrants a year 
and teaching them American methods and helping them 
to acquire technical skill and instructing them in the 
English language, only to have half or more of them, in 
an unfriendly and unsympathetic attitude toward Ameri- 
can business and toward America itself, return to the 
lands of their birth ? 

There are some who believe that American business is . 
under obligation to make such a post-war contribution ' 
to Europe. Granting this, would it not be well for the 
American business man to know, not only that this is such 
a contribution, but also what it costs? Then, if he con- 
tinues so to contribute, it would be because he was willing 
to do so, in full confidence that he was meeting the cost (in 
a businesslike manner. Only by complete knowledge and ( 
by the adoption of Business principles in all of our immi- 
gration undertakings will the avoidance of resentment in 
our future commercial relations with foreign nations be 
possible. « — J 
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Business has sustained anbther loss, due in part to 
immigration which, though less obvious, is none the less 
real. This is the deterioration in the quality of American 
workmanship during and since the war. The pressure 
tmder which war work was done has increased a natural 

j tendency toward a somewhat careless workmanship. But 
another cause is to be found in the loss of immigrant 
workmen. The absence of that leaven of steady, careful 
plodding which the immigrant puts into his work is be- 
ginning to tell, especially in basic industries. So, also, is 
the lessened amount of his quality of thrift beginning to 
show itself in the increase in waste and breakage within 

^ plants. 

L Being a prodigal nation, we are so much in the habit 
of not coimting costs that we rarely consider the immi- 
grant as an addition to our resources as well as to pro- 
duction. Each adult immigrant now costs Europe about 
$2,000 to raise him to the age of production. For the 
millions of laborers who might have entered, had there 
been no war, this is equivalent to a loss of many billions 
of dollars to America. 

It is not manufactures alone which must bear the bur- 
den of a shortage of labor, due to loss in ntmibers, un- 
availability, and inadaptability, for the losses are dis- 
tributed over all fields of production. Each year there is 
a shortage of labor on farms. It has become so constant 
as to be a chronic condition which we take as a matter 
of course. Farmers, hopeless of ever having the situation 
remedied, now habitually coimt on a heavy percentage of 
annual waste, or plant only such crops as they think they 
can market with the available labor supply. This is even 
more serious when we consider that since the war the 
demand for farm products has increased over thirty per 
cent, because of the conditions abroad and of the in- 
creased wages and of the higher standards of living which 
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prevail in America. The farmer cannot meet this de- 
mand because of the labor shortage which is estimated by 
official authorities to be at least twenty-five per cent. 

In spite of the rise in prices of farm products and the 
general excellence of crops, it is becoming more difficult to 
hold immigrants on the farms. This exodus is not due 
entirely to the call of the city or of the homeland. One- 
half of the total immigration into Canada last year con- 
sisted of some 50,000 farmers from the northwestern 
states who left in response to an aggressive campaign 
which was carried on by Canadian agents in that part of 
the country. 

To meet the shortage of farm labor, Mexicans were 
imported into a few of tlje southwestern states. But that 
relief promises to be but short lived, for Mexico, hav- 
ing to import Chinese labor to take care of the situation 
created by the loss of its own native labor, is strenuously 
opposing further emigration. A proclamation has been 
issued by the Mexican government which seeks to preju- 
dice Mexicans against emigrating to the United States. 
It states, among other things, that the contracts made 
by American employers with Mexicans have not been 
respected by the former; that the lack of knowledge 
of the English language has prevented Mexicans from 
securing their rights in this country ; that they are sub- 
jected to this treatment because of the hostility of Ameri- 
can workers ; and that they are unable to return to Mexico 
because of conditions which prevent them from saving 
enough for transportation. 

Those who regard the importation of Mexican labor as 
the solution of the American farm labor problem will, in 
the light of these facts, scarcely continue to place much 
reliance upon the importation of temporary labor. Un- 
der such conditions it is a question whether America at 
this time can consider the inauguration of any policy of 
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admitting labor under temporary contracts as a method 
of permanent relief. It will hardly be advantageous for 
America to secure such laborers for a year or so, if it 
arouses such national resentment as is reflected in the 
Mexican proclamation. We should know the net results 
of this experiment with Mexico before we adopt a na- 
tional policy of this kind; otherwise, our future supply 
of labor may be affected to our disadvantage, and may 
even influence unfavorably our commercial relations with 
other countries. In any case, we should consider care- 
fully whether we are in favor of a policy which is so 
great a departure from the American belief that the im- 
migrant should become a permanent settler. 

It has become almost a habit of mind for the American 
to deal with the question of immigrant labor, one day as 
a matter of oversupply, and another day as one of 
undersupply. But this limited view must give way to 
the larger one of securing a base of labor supply which 
will enable us to call upon it when needed and to hold the 
surplus in reserve when it is not needed. In the past it 
has been too often the case that when emergencies arose 
we would rush out to find labor and when the emergencies 
were over we would expect labor to take care of itself. 
If we would avoid such methods in the future, provision 
should be made which will insure greater security for 
both industry and labor. 

The organization of the labor market is, however, more 
easily proposed than accomplished. It has been under- 
taken by business, by labor, by the Federal Government, 
and by the State governments. But, so far as the immi- 
grant is concerned, the private employment agency of his 
own racial group is still the chief means by which he 
secures work. One reason for the failure to organize 
this market is, that the need for such organization has 
not been apparent. American business has been able to 
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pay the cost of the present inefficient and extravagant 
methods which lack the intelligence and skill necessary 
to receive, distribute, and place the immigrant at work 
on arrival. The immigrant still finds his way to the plant 
through his racial employment agencies or through his 
acquaintances and by the same means finds his way out 
again. Steady and unchanging as the immigrant may be 
in his home country, ever he goes from plant to plant and 
from town to town in America, each change causing a 
loss of time and a depreciation in skill. Government 
no less than business has been a failure in not]jercdv=^ 
mg tBe"prinie nece ssity for the organizationl)ra business 
systtr rfTXo receive, distribute and adjust the immigr ant 
witn tne least possible delav and waste. The preral ^^ 
ous existence of the United States Employment Bureau, 
which expanded during the war and then shrunk to its 
normal existence, is so well known to business and labor 
alike for its inability to adjust the labor market, that it 
needs little more than a passing comment. 

Jt js because business still regards the reception of the 
immigrant and his distri bution as a matter to occupy th e 
atteriHbn^t philanthropists, civic and s ocial worker s, 
nlissionarl^g, and fepre^ ^tatives of rac ial, societies Jthat 
foreign coun tries "^re looking asVanrp' at AmpriVa ?r\A 
considering whether thev will not diver t their immig rants, 
t o countries where protection in a more responsible wa y 
can be assured. They are not greatly impressed by the 
"gIa3*Kand" which is offered to their immigrants at Ellis 
Island. They know that this will not act as a balm to 
their immigrants when later they are despoiled of their 
small savings with which they had hoped to start} life in 
America. The assumption by the American that the re- 
membrance of this first, and perhaps only handshake 
from an American will cheer the dark hours of the skilled 
immigrant workman or the university trained man who 
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starts life here by digging ditches ; and that it will, in a 
measure, compensate for the isolation and discriminations 
which later characterize so large a part of the immi- 
grant's experience, makes no corresponding appeal to the 
native country of the immigrant to which immigration 
is a matter to be measured on a dollar and cents basis, in 
terms of the money which the immigrant sends to his 
home country. 

America has permitted Europe to organize the immi- 
gration market, inasmuch as Europe now decides who 
shall leave and how many and under what conditions. 
The policy of selection and direction which prevail to- 
day is hers. For does she not follow her various nationals 
into strange lands and protect them and recall them if 
need be? Not the least of the reasons is our failure 
to organize the labor market and to provide the necessary 
facilities and safeguards for taking care of immigrant 
labor and for assuring to ourselves an adequate future 
supply. 

But if nations have found a way to follow their na- 
tionals into immigration countries, Lenin has demon- 
strated that he has found a way by which international- 
ism can go further, because his propaganda has already 
followed working men into production — ^whether they 
are workers in the most remote lumber camp or in the 
most perfectly organized factory. So the American em- 
ployer has to deal with the immigrant, not only as an^ 
international person in the labor market, but with him as 
such at work in the shop or mine or camp. 

Few business men realize to what an extent the war 
has accentuated the internationalization of the immigrant 
To-day, the smallest employer or banker in the most re^ 
mote American industrial village is now called upon to 
deal with questions which have their origin in circum- 
stances quitebeyond his conception, and with forces which 
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have been in existence for centuries, that are now oper- 
ating through thousands of miles to reach him. He is, 
in most instances, quite unaware that the immigrant is 
quite a different unit of power from the native bom 
workman. The immigrant has traditions, customs, habits 
of thought, and centuries of inheritance which the em- 
ployer generally knows little about, and because of this 
ignorance, he may offend imwittingly, thus causing a 
lasting resentment. The immigrant workman is the sub- 
ject of solicitation from forces across the sea that the 
average employer hardly more than suspects — be they the 
propagandist from Russia, the appeals from his family 
. in Europe, or the importunities of his native government. 
He has worries and responsibilities, the extent and se- 
riousness of which the employer cannot possibly imagine, 
especially when he has his own mind fully occupied with 
questions of wages, housing and production. When the 
immigrant workman goes home, it is not to a considera- 
tion of affairs which the Americans readily understand, 
but it is more often to read his foreign language papers 
or to talk with his friends about conditions in the native 
land and what can be done to help change them. 

The average employer is inclined to regard these con- 
ditions, if brought to his attention, as more bother than 
the immigrant workman is worth. His chief remedy is 
to provide a racial boss or foreman to handle these men 
in squads, and if this plan fails, to dismiss them. As an 
illustration of how little racial elements are considered 
by American business in labor stabilization, one need only 
consider the unrest which prevailed among the foreign 
bom when the armistice was signed. Immigrants, un- 
able to hear from home, or unable to send supplies and 
money to their people, deserted their work in the hope of 
returning home; or, at least, of getting as near to New 
York as possible, so they could hear through new arrivals 
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or metropolitan racial agencies about their families and 
friends. To facilitate the sending of relief abroad and 
to assure its arrival at destination, Mr. Herbert Hoover 
perfected a warehouse food draft, which could be bought 
from American banks, and which when presented abroad 
through the American Relief Administration would guar- 
antee deliveries of food up to a specified amount. Em- 
ployers were asked to cooperate in selling these dra,f ts, so 
that a greater amount of relief might be sent and be as- 
sured of safe arrival. From both the humanitarian and 
economic aspects it would have paid employers to assist 
in furthering this plan, as it would have served the pur- 
pose of keeping men steadily at work since it would have 
relieved the unrest due to the alien's inability to get in- 
formation from home, or to help his family and friends. 
It was the first national attempt by which business could 
have approached the immigrant workman in the interests 
of the latter. The plan was presented to over 8,000 em- 
ployers, and although many of them were complaining 
of the loss of immigrant labor, less than 3% showed 
any interest in the plan whatsoever. At the same time 
many of these employers were enthusiastic in their sup- 
port of a "Stay in America" campaign which attempted 
by methods of wholesale propaganda to undertake an 
economic task that could have been done much better by 
them in their own plants, if they had cooperated with the 
Hoover plan. 

It requires, however, little vision to see that in the 
near future, if America continues to receive a large 
amount of immigration, the racial specialist in industry 
will be as necessary to adjust racial relations as is the 
labor specialist to adjust industrial relations. A few 
years ago employers regarded as mere sentiment the 
idea that the personal health and home conditions of 
their employees were their concern. To-day the plant 
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doctor and dentist and the plant visiting nurse are every- 
where to be found on the payroll of industry. Business is 
finding that they are a good investment, for they main- 
tain a normal standard of health among employees and 
help to sustain production. So, employers yet regard as 
sentimental the idea that racial antagonisms and racial 
ills among their employees are their concern. But they 
are beginning to see that production is hampered when 
the Italian and Jugo-Slav, because of existing feuds in 
Europe, are full of hatred for each other as they work 
side by side; when Pole and Jew, because of fundamental 
racial antagonisms, are at cross purposes ; or when Rus- 
sian and Greek dispute over a dictum issued by Lenin. 
These and countless other racial matters demand with 
ever increasing insistence the attention of the employers 
of America. 

We should therefore revise our ideas of plant manage- 
ment and our theories of welfare work, if we are to de- 
pend upon immigration for a future labor supply and if 
we are to secure a maximum production from the races 
already at work in America. A glance at the develop- 
ment of welfare work in plants shows us that, so far, the 
immigrant workman has for the most part been left to 
himself or to his racial leaders in the plant and com- 
munity. 

The first period of organized industrial relations was 
one of individual bargaining in which personal contact 
played a large part. It began in New England with the 
establishment of the factory system, which system from 
the first included a large number of foreign born work- 
ing people. From the beginning, this practice of personal 
contact between management and men did not obtain 
to any great extent among the immigrants. The tend- 
ency was to exclude them from plant activities and to 
isolate them in colonies, to designate them by nimibers. 
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and to practice discriminations and to raise racial bar- 
riers in industrial organizations, partly because of lan- 
guage difficulties and partly because of the contempt in 
which most of his qualities, except his ability to work, 
were held. 

As the factory system grew the problems of manage- 
ment multiplied. The informal personal relation be- 
tween employer and employee was displaced by an organ- 
ized personal contact, equivalent to a kind of benevolent 
paternalism. The employer ceased to know about the 
particular home of a workman but he built homes for 
groups of his workmen. He ceased to know how each 
man spent his leisure time, but he provided playgrounds 
or gardens for the use of his men, or financed baseball 
teams. 

During this period of benevolent paternalism, the alien 
workman fared little better than before. This was not 
the result of any studied partiality on the part of the 
employer but was due to differences in language, to the 
racial peculiarities of the immigrant, and to the fact that 
it had become a habit to regard him as a mere cog in the 
machine. For these reasons, perhaps more than others, 
the immigrant has lived in isolation in inferior or in con- 
gested quarters of the city or town. And, isolated as he 
was from Americans, both within and without the plant, 
it became more natural than ever to discriminate against 
him in the new welfare activities. It was then but a 
step further to discrimination against him in such matters 
as safety, compensation for injuries and the like. As 
his labor came cheap to the employer, he was treated in a 
cheap way. 

When the movement to transfer welfare work from a 
benevolent to an economic basis was begun, the immigrant 
began to receive attention. It was found that it paid as 
well to provide good working and living conditions for 
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him as it did to provide them for the native bom work- 
man. The adoption of certain standard features of man- 
agement further protected his interests. For example: 
in time, the central employment office, safety-first and 
first-aid measures, profit-sharing, insurance, pensions 
and other guarantees against losses because of illness, old 
age or death came also to include the immigrant. "Safety 
first" signs were printed in the language of the immigrant 
workmen, because safety first paid. The plant doctor, 
dentist or nurse paid the same attention to the immigrant 
as they did to others, because the good health of any em- 
ployee paid. * Inequalities in compensation for injuries 
began to disappear because it paid to secure the good will 
as well as the labor of the immigrant. 

While there were many glaring inequalities among 
plants, concerning the inclusion of immigrants in welfare 
work, nevertheless the trend was upward and immigrants 
everywhere were receiving increasing consideration in 
practical ways which they understood. T he war^ how - 
ever, upset the natural develo pment of welfa^^ ^ Wftr^> ^"^ 
canseJramifi cations which are less intelligible to the tfpmi- 
grant wofkihgman and which are less likely to hold his 
confidence. This tendency to confuse methods of man- 
agement is directly traceable to the introduction into plants 
of so many different psychologists, economists, sociolo- 
gists, journalists and other well meaning but inexperi- 
enced people who were successively injected into industrial 
.establishments "to help win the war.'' Government rep- 
resentatives, who made a sally into the control of plant 
operations, were, for the most part, theorists ; and while 
they introduced many new points of view and stimulated 
a new interest in industrial relations, it is a question 
whether we shall not have to go back and counteract by 
organization the influence of the vagaries which have 
followed their work. 
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The fact is, that plants having once thrown open their 
doors to propagandists and outside interests, are now the 
objective of a variety of efforts which seek to reUeve 
them of responsibility and which aim to transfer authority 
outside the plant. There is the photographer who wants 
to stimulate production by news and pictures on the bul- 
letin board, and he in turn is challenged by the cartoonist 
who insists that the exhibition of his drawings will more 
effectively do the work. There is the economist who 
offers to write "stuffers" for pay envelopes, and he, in 
turn, is challenged by the writer who argues in favor of 
using the factory magazine. There is the moving picture 
man who insists that his scheme is the best; but he in 
turn is challenged by the orator who contends that his 
talks to the foremen and men will boost production sky 
high. There is the institute which sells courses on how 
to handle men or how to run business which are prepared 
by "experts" who never did either; but these "experts'' 
are challenged by the educational spy system which as- 
serts that if its educators are permitted to work alongside 
of the men, they will "make them think straight." There 
is the patriotic and civic organization which asks to be 
entrusted with the anti-Bolshevist fight and it in turn is 
challenged by "investigation committees" which advise 
the employer to "leave it to us." There are Americaniza- 
tion agencies which have perfected a plan to teach Eng- 
lish and to help the workmen to become citizens, and they 
in turn are challenged by a variety of "uplift societies," 
each with a different panacea. 

Along with this great variety of effort to improve in- 
dustrial relations is the reaction from the war which has 
found its way into industry. The disposition to "fire the 
immigrant first," to force him to take out first papers be»- 
fore he can work, to compel his attendance at classes in 
English — ^these seem strangely inconsistent to the immi- 
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grant who, while he sees the olive branch of paternalism 
in one hand, also observes a club of coercion in the other. 

It hardly ever occurs to the employer to ask what his 
immigrant workmen think about all this ; and what effect 
these outside influences and this multiplicity of activities, 
which are intended to promote better relations, are having 
upon his foreign-born employees. 

First of all, the immigrant often does not understand 
their meaning and, coming as he does from a country 
where industrial conditions and organization are much 
simpler, he is alternately puzzled by their applications or 
he is pushed so fast into unfamiliar activities that his. 
industrial balance is upset. Often he resents them be- 
cause their purpose is not explained, or he is suspicious 
that they may be propaganda, or that they are intended 
to separate him from his beliefs and traditions. For in- 
stance, the motives for installing classes in English may 
be misinterpreted to him, if he is told that some ulterior 
scheme lies back of them to alienate him from his tra- 
ditions and affections, and so he does not attend the 
classes. Or, again, the objects of a meeting may be given 
a slant by the propagandist which makes him suspicious. 
Half-baked ideas portrayed on posters or smart catch 
words and phrases that are introduced into his pay en- 
velope may encounter prejudices and offend traditions of 
which neither the writer nor employer is aware. He may 
be told that the outside expert is a spy and that the mov- 
ing pictures being shown in the plant is propaganda. And 
as for Americanization — ^that may be the last straw, for 
is it not intended to take away his language and all of 
the things which he holds dear in the home country? 

To the immigrant, these panaceas seem to have no clear 
central purpose and so they possess neither continuity nor 
stability for him. The Bolshevist propagandist therefore 
finds a fertile field in this confusion of panaceas. The 
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immigrant lends a willing ear to attacks upon these new 
movements. Where such welfare measures are em- 
phasized the propagandist denounces and ridicules them 
with such telling effect as to convince the workingmen 
that business does not know how to run its own affairs. 
**If it needs outside experts/' he says, "why does it not 
let the men themselves operate the plant?" 

The soundness of the welfare measures adopted and 
the manner of their adoption have a bearing upon the 
future immigrant labor supply. Does the story of his 
experiences at work, which is contained in the letter 
written home or which is told by the returning immigrant, 
stimulate the desire of men to come to America, or does 
America suffer by comparison with other countries? Is 
America, with regard to the treatment of workmen, re- 
garded as a country of new-fangled industrial notions? 
Hitherto, as a country favored by immigrants, we have 
not had to consider the effects of our activities beyond 
ourselves. It was our own affair. To-day, as a result of 
the war, whether we like it or not, they have become the 
affairs of every intending emigrant as well as of every 
emigrant country in the world. 

It has seemed to close observers of the trend of thought 
among immigrant workmen, if industry is to secure their 
cooperation and if it is to command the confidence of 
their native countries, that the present personnel work in 
industry needs to be enormously simplified and extended 
along more practical lines; that it needs to be fully ex- 
plained, and a few simple principles adopted by which 
every proposal will be given an acid test. The principles 
should be clearly within the understanding of the humblest 
workingman. 

Does the proposed measure increase participation in 
profits ? Does it create interest and also bring out latent 
ability and individual responsibility? Does it promote 
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better feeling among the men and a common endeavor? 
Does It add to the security of employment ? Does it vis- 
ibly improve the working conditions ? Is it for the benefit 
of the public as well as of the management and men? The 
presence of outside experts and the introduction of new 
measures in a plant, which cannot be explained upon such 
simple grounds, tend to breed suspicion. The transfer of 
responsibilities and authority from plant executives to 
outside service organizations and men cannot but destroy 
the morale within a plant. 

There is abtmdant evidence that employers are awake 
to the difficulties of dealing with immigrant manpower. 
But that they will find the final test of the soundness of 
their theories and of the practicality of their experiments 
through the immigrant at the bottom of the industrial 
heap is by no means so generally recognized. For in the 
welfare movement, through which science and organiza- 
tion are gradually finding their way, the immigrant has 
as yet taken little part. While he sometimes benefits by 
the measures adopted, he is still too far removed from 
the philosophy of the movement to contribute much of 
his own thought or to profit by the fragments of discus- 
sion which come his way. But it is the theory as well as 
the practice in which he is interested. It is the theory of 
industrial organization which the internationalist propa- 
gandist attacks, and which attack he supports by industrial 
facts. For the employer to secure the cooperation of im- 
migrant workmen they must know more of the reasons 
why measures are adopted, on what principles plants are 
run, and who are the men who furnish the ideas? 

There are evidences that personnel work in the near 
future is to be placed upon a saner basis. A committee 
of executives of a dozen of the leading corporations is at 
work upon reaching an agreement upon principles and 
standards and they have already formulated their pre- 
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liminary finding covering wages and hours, collective 
bargaining, open shop, representation, profit sharing or 
profit distribution, employment, training and education, 
Americanization, health, safety, housing, community in- 
terests, factory restaurants, and cooperative buying. 

Drexel Institute has organized, with the cooperation 
of business men, a Cotmcil on Management which has a 
similar object in mind, but which will also undertake to 
relate the training of executives in colleges more closely 
to practical work in the plant. The National Research 
Council has called a conference to consider the advisa- 
bility of establishing an Institute of Personnel Research. 
The engineering societies have federated into one organi- 
zation which will consider manpower as well as other mat- 
ters in its larger aspects. 

The National Association of Corporation Schools also 
announces the establishment of the American Institution 
of Industry and Commerce, which will make investiga- 
tions and have courses in educational institutions ex- 
panded to meet more fully the needs of commerce and 
industry, and to improve relations between employers 
and employees. 

If a way could be found to include racial leaders of ,the 
foreign born workmen in industrial deliberations and to 
secure a racial judgment upon proposed management pol- 
icies and measures before they were adopted, much would 
be scrapped before it was tried ; much would be prevented 
which now leads to unrest ; and many of the answers to 
Bolshevism would be found. 

If industry, then, which must needs rely upon the 
immigrant workers here as well as upon those to come, 
is to undertake fully its share of economic assimilation of 
immigration through the day's work, then it must organ- 
ize the immigrant labor market at home and abroad, so 
as to insure a proper reception, protection, distribution 
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and adjustment of the immigrant. It must improve man- 
I agement relations so as to include the immigrant upon 
' equal terms with all others in order that his confidence 
and cooperation may be obtained. It must improve living 
conditions where it has the power so as to facilitate the 
adoption of the American standard of living. It must 
organize its personnel work within the plant along sane 
lines which the immigrant as well as the native bom can 
understand, and must include the racial specialist who 
understands the psychology of the foreign-born work- 
men so as to incorporate them into the full industrial life 
of the plant. Above all, the employers — they who con- 
stitute the leaders of industry — must forget that the 
immigrant workman is a "foreigner." He must be 
treated as a man. 



CHAPTER VIII 

FOREIGN MARKETS IN AMERICA 

THERE was a time, soon after independence had 
been achieved, when our forefathers feared that an 
American market of 3,000,000 people would attract the 
avarice of Europe. Now, in little more than a century, 
some of us have come to believe, even with a market of 
15,000,000 foreign bom people, that there is little danger 
from the avarice of their own countrymen across the 
sea. But others believe that we need economic assimila- 
tion of immigration as much to protect that market to- 
day as we needed the tariff to protect our general markets. 

The American market of a century ago was a simple 
matter, compared to the foreign market in America 
to-day. For the market which the immigrant alone cre- 
ates is now a many sided affair. It is nothing less than 
his acquirement and maintenance of the American stand- 
ard of living. What is this American standard of living 
by which Americans so generally test the assimilation of 
immigration? 

The immigrant's personal needs are first the primary 
ones, food, clothing and shelter; and later the comforts 
and even luxuries of American living. The market, at 
this point, needs little stimulation to meet these, be- 
cause every immigrant desires, as soon as possible, to 
look and live like an American. The furnishing of his 
household then becomes a matter of prime importance 
and the education of immigrant women and children in 
the knowledge and use of American made goods is there- 
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fore a part of the function of the American markets 
The establishment and maintenance of these prime es- 
sentials of the American standard of living are dependent, 
first, upon American wages ; and, second, upon the availa- 
bility of American products which the immigrant can 
buy with these wages. An investigation of the foreign 
market in America shows that wherever there is an in- 
difference to this standard, the American producer has 
failed to reach the immigrant buyer, who has, therefore, 
beyond the bare necessities of existence, preferred to 
spend his wages in the native land, or to hoard them until 
the time arrived when he could have access to a market 
in which he could buy the things he desired. One result 
of this short-sighted policy is that to-day the American 
producer has little respect for this foreign market, and 
the inrtnigrant purchaser prefers goods, if he can obtain 
them, manufactured in his home country. 

But the American standard of Hving which the native 
bom 'Cvorkingman regards so highly is something more 
than the consumption of American commodities, for 
these are but its material expression. While the immi- 
grant readily adopts American clothing and lives in Amer- 
ican houses with such comforts and luxuries as he can 
afford, he is not inclined to change his customs and habits, 
nor to alter his opinions and beliefs. But American ideas 
are just as much a marketable commodity as are houses, 
clothing, food and other merchandise. The acquisition 
of an American point of view is of just as great impor- 
tance to the maintenance of an American standard of 
living, as are materials. 

The American publisher and manufacturer can find 
as ready and profitable a market among the immigrants 
in the distribution of books, magazines, pictures, and of 
the products of science and art, which give immigrants 
a knowledge of American history, institutions, beliefs,. 
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traditions and opinions, as can the merchant who supplies 
the immigrant with necessities, comforts, or luxuries. 

Until this is clearly understood by the American busi- 
ness man, it is doubtful if American ideas and the Amer- 
ican point of view will be readily accessible to the immi- 
grant. So long as their interpretation is a philanthropic 
or civic proposition, it will be easily abandoned for more 
material interests. So long as it is a government matter, 
it will be administered indifferently in the interests of 
party politics ; but when American ideas are embodied in 
commodities, men will compete for the privilege of sell- 
ing them. 

The immigrant cannot reach the American market, 
whether of goods or of ideas, without assistance from 
the American manufacturer and merchant. One reason 
for this is that he does not speak the English language 
and, as the announcements of business are generally made 
in this language, he, therefore, remains in ignorance of 
their value. It becomes necessary to teach the immigrant 
the language of the country as soon after his arrival as 
possible and English language lessons, like other com- 
modities, are also marketable. If for no other reason than 
to facilitate the sale of American goods to immigrants, 
some American business houses should sell such lessons 
as a commodity, which the immigrant will buy in order 
to further his own progress. In furthering a knowledge 
of the English language, the interests of business are 
advanced, because every immigrant who learns English 
increases the consumption of American goods ; he extends 
the range and kind of his purchases, and he aspires to new 
acquisitions of property. 

The acquirement of an American standard of living 
which includes not only the material necessities and com- 
forts, but an American point of view and a common lan- 
^age is, then, a matter of salesmanship for American 
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products. From this point of view, it is apparent that 
the native born American merchant is no more in control 
of this market among the great mass of foreign bom 
people in America, or the American employer of la- 
bor exchanges; or the American banker of savings; 
than is the American insurance company of premi- 
ums; or the American English language press of opin- 
ion. But this foreign market in America is just as 
much a part of the racial economic system as is the im- 
migrant bank or the foreign language newspaper. Be- 
ginning with the peddlers' pack, or humble push cart 
along through to the prosperous up-to-date dealer's store, 
this market constitutes a chain of many links which makes 
for a racial solidarity of supply and demand. 

The American business man has, therefore, not one but 
thirty or more of these racial markets to control. They 
are governed by the habits, tastes, customs, and traditions 
which characterize the particular race to which they be- 
long. They have their own organization and a person- 
nel best suited to their own class of trade. If these mar- 
kets were valuable before the war they are doubly so now, 
for wages have increased enormously and prohibition has 
released large sums of money among the immigrants to 
be used for household products. 

What have the American manufacturer and merchant 
done to acquaint the immigrant with the essentials of 
this American standard of living — a knowledge of Amer- 
ican products and their use, an American point of view, 
and a knowledge of the English language ? 

The first answer is to be found in the extent and char- 
acter of the advertising in the foreign language press, 
which reaches this market. Of the 385 leading na- 
tional advertisers who manufacture American goods less 
than ten per cent use this press, which reaches about 
10,000,000 prospective purchasers. Of the $100,000,000 
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appropriated in 191 9 for national American commodity 
advertising campaigns only about i % was spent through 
a medium which reaches more than one-tenth of the total 
American market. The amount of national advertising 
carried by American firms in this foreign language press 
is spread over more than one thousand publications, and 
approximates $1,000,000 a year. Of the fifty leading 
American publishing houses, scarcely one has used this 
press to sell American books, magazines or other litera- 
ture which would have brought the American point of 
view to the attention of the immigrant. 

If American products are not advertised to any great 
extent in these foreign language publications, what are 
the products that are being offered to the foreign lan- 
guage buyer? A careful analysis of the advertising 
columns of this press shows that the chief users of this 
space are : the importer of foreign goods, the immigrant 
banker, the quack doctor and dispenser of medicines, the 
"blue-sky" investment broker, the publisher of books and 
literature in foreign languages, the racial shopkeeper, 
and the racial society which provides insurance. The 
immigrant, seeking to spend his wages for American 
products, will, therefore, but occasionally find an adver- 
tisement setting forth the products of American manu- 
facturers. Furthermore he is constantly being stimulated 
' through his racial instincts to buy certain things. Typi- 
cal of this effort to sell goods by appealing to racial in- 
stinct and prejudices are the following excerpts from ad- 
vertisements contained in the Irish press in America: 

Solomon Lazarus heads his clothing advertisement, 
"Special Announcement to the Gaelic Clubs" ; Carl Dahlen 
announces that he will sell steamship tickets to "The 
Friends of the Irish Republic"; Joseph Fischel says he 
will "discount $1 for every one dozen photographs bought 
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of him if the purchasers carry The Gaelic American in 
their pockets at the time of purchase" ; the "All Ameri- 
can Brokers, Inc./' opens an appeal for Irish-American 
business by an attack on the British Insurance Companies 
operating in America; Mulvey, "the up-to-date tailor/' 
announces that he is a member of the Knights of Colum- 
bus; the General Electric Company announces that it has 
positions open for loo Irish girls; certain book stores 
announce "Irish books only" ; while talking machine stores 
announce "Irish records only"; the Slavin Picture Play 
Corporation announces a new motion picture "Why Ire- 
land Must be Free"; the Trunk Store advises "When 
going to Ireland get your trunk here" ; G. H. Breckwoldt, 
the tailor, prints at the foot of his announcement the 
words, "Sympathizer with the Irish Cause" ; Joseph Mac- 
Knight calls his business the "Irish Grafonola Shop"; 
and J. J. Nolan of the Irish Bakery says at the foot of 
his advertisement, "I am a member of the Archbishop 
Plunkett Branch of the Friends of Irish Freedom/' Laz- 
arus says, "My clothes are known far and wide — espe- 
cially amongst Irish clubs"; Samuel Doherty says, "My 
Christmas cards are printed and painted in Ireland"; 
James Eagan says, "If you will buy an Irish song at my 
store I will be glad to sing it for you myself/' 

A second answer to the question of what the American 
manufacturer and merchant are doing to introduce the 
American standard of living to the immigrant is to be 
found in the use of the racial shop, through which the 
newly arrived immigrant must be reached, and through 
which American products must be merchandized. The 
degree to which early immigrants have become dealers 
and now influence the purchases of their countrymen may 
be illustrated by the extent to which they are engaged 
in the retail business. According to the Sugar Equaliza- 
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tion Board, there were 375,000 retail stores in the coun- 
try selling groceries; and of these 112,500, were in the 
hands of the foreign bom, who, however, represented 
every country in Europe. This prosperity indicates a 
vast selling machine for the distribution of American 
goods, which American business utilizes only to a small 
fraction of its capacity. 

Willing as the racial shopkeeper may be to sell Ameri- 
can goods, and eager as many of his customers are to 
buy them, American producers have not always made it 
easy for him to interest his customers in such products, 
because they have made so little study of this market, 
and have not adapted their brands of goods or prices to 
its requirements. Therefore, the producer and manu- 
facturer have shown very little consideration for the 
immigrant dealer in the following respects: Salesmen 
with strong prejudices, and even salesmen of antagonistic 
races, have been put to work among their old world ad- 
versaries ; salesmen, instead of learning the tastes of their 
patrons, have sought to impose things upon the dealer 
for which he was not ready; substitutes have been sent 
for the things originally ordered — a practice which the 
immigrant dealer especially dislikes. Methods have been 
used which have been intolerant or mandatory — a pro- 
cedure which has been deeply resented. 

Neither has the American producer shown his usual 
business acumen in helping these racial dealers to suc- 
ceed, by extending credits to them upon the same scale 
as he does to the native bom dealers, or by encouraging 
American capital to invest in these enterprises. Neither 
has he made special efforts to include them in his trade 
organizations, or in his trade conferences. So racial 
dealers, while they handle many lines of American goods, 
and have many customers who wish to buy American 
goods, are much more a part of the racial economic sys- 
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tern of America than they are of a unified American 
economic system with a complete identity of interest in 
sales and profits. 

Why has the American business man, through a re- 
f usal to advertise or adequately to merchandise his goods 
through racial dealers, neglected this foreign' market in 
America? Why has he not seen that it is good business 
to bring to the immigrant, immediately upon his arrival, 
a knowledge of American products? 

In the first place, he has assumed that this was not an 
important market, because the immigrant's wages were 
low; and that as the immigrant received the lowest rate 
of wages, he was necessarily the poorest buyer and, there- 
fore, his trade was hardly worth cultivating. Before the 
war the immigrant expended for his living about $3.00 
per week per capita. While, of necessity, a considerable 
part of this amount found its way into the American 
market, a great part of it was diverted to the purchase of 
foreign goods, or was wasted upon quack remedies, or 
was expended upon worthless or inappropriate articles, 
largely because the immigrant had nothing more useful 
brought to his attention. There are many who think 
that 15,000,000 foreign bom people and the million new 
arrivals a year represent a buying power worthy of cul- 
tivation both for business and patriotic reasons. 

In the second place, the American business man has 
considered the immigrant, on account of his frugality, 
not a good spender. It is true that the immigrant is 
thrifty, and that he habitually saves a part of his wages ; 
but this natural thrift is accentuated by the fact that the 
American business man offers to him so few inducements 
to spend his savings for American goods. This apparent 
lack of desire on the part of the immigrant to spend 
money in America is also explained by the fact that he 
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is constantly urged to spend his savings for products in 
the home country for his family and friends. The extent 
to which the immigrant responds to this urging is shown 
by the fact that one country fixes some of its most im- 
portant fiscal policies by the amount of money sent back 
by its emigrants. This affects the sale of goods in 
America, not only during the time the immigrant stays 
in this country but later when, instead of bringing his 
family over to become new consumers of American goods, 
he returns home, unaware of the attractions of the Amer- 
ican standard of living. 

In the third place, the American business man has as- 
sumed that the immigrant preferred to live as he did in 
the old country ; that he did not care to adopt the Ameri- 
can standard of living; and, therefore, his trade was not 
generally desired. It is true that upon arrival, and for 
some time thereafter, the immigrant prefers to live as he 
did at home. This is not surprising, if he knows no 
other way of living; and is often prevented, while here, 
from learning the American way. For instance, the pa- 
drone, in order to obtain a contract to feed and house 
workmen, had first to convince the American employer 
that his countrymen wished to live in shacks and to cook 
their own imported food. Then, in order to get the immi- 
g^nt to accept this arrangement he was told by the 
padrone that this was the way in which immigrants lived 
in America, and that any other way was too expensive. 
How else could the padrone collect an employment 
fee, and make a profit from the imported goods he car- 
ried in his own store ? In this way, through the selfish- 
ness of his own countrjrmen, Americans who saw the rude 
shacks and wretched living conditions of immigrants, have 
come to believe that the trade of the immigrant was 
neither desirable nor important. 

It is impossible to say how much the preconceived ideas 
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of Americans have had to do with retarding the adoption 
by immigrants of the American standard of living, but 
that it has had some influence is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing incident: The frequency of pneumonia at one 
of the aqueduct camps led to an inquiry which showed 
that the men caught cold from coming out of the tunnel 
into the cold air. It was suggested that a shower bath 
would remedy this. The superintendent objected on the 
ground that it would not be used but finally consented 
to the experiment. A month or so later the superintendent 
said, "See that new water tank; that is for the shower 
baths ; the men used so much water that we had to build 
a new one, and they even stole all my meal bags for 
clean undershirts to put on afterwards — ^and not a cold 
in the camp for a month." Throughout the thousands of 
labor camps in America, there are many immigrants who 
are as eager as were these men to live like Americans, 
but no American producer has ever thought them to be 
worth reaching, even through a mail order system. 

In the next place, the business man has assumed, be- 
cause of racial differences in languages and habits, that 
this market is hard to reach and that the profits are small. 
When approached on the subject he has said: "Why 
should I bother with difficulties of language and with 
intricate merchandising problems among the foreigners? 
Why should I spend time studying a field that I do not 
need when I can make big money in another field at less 
cost and effort ?" In instances where he has become suffi- 
ciently interested to lay the matter before his ad- 
vertising manager or before an American advertising 
agency, he has been generally discouraged because they 
have realized that to handle advertisements in media so 
diverse in rates and languages meant more work for them. 

This aversion on the part of American advertisers and 
agencies to doing business with the foreign born people in 
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America is reflected also in the merchant's desire to secure 
the ''right class of trade." Most American shops are 
not prepared to repeat the experiment of the New York 
department store, which advertised in the foreign lan- 
guage press that there would be a basement sale. The 
proprietor did not consider the standard of taste, which 
is so pronounced in many races and, when the immi- 
grants, in answer to his advertisement, refused to accept 
his bargain offerings and showed greater interest in the 
better class of merchandise on the floors above, he became 
alarmed and cancelled his advertising. Another large 
store refuses to advertise in the foreign language press 
on the groiuid that the class of trade it would bring might 
offend and ultimately supplant its American trade. 

The result is that American merchants who have en- 
tered this field have not greatly helped the immigrant to 
acquire the commodities necessary to promote the Amer- 
ican standard of living. For instance, few of the higher 
grade American merchants have established in immi- 
grant centers branches which have specialized in Ameri- 
can goods nor have the great mail-order houses to any 
great extent made an effort to reach the immigrant in the 
mine, camp and colony. Cooperative buying is therefore 
extending rapidly in America, due largely to the failure 
of the American dealer to reach this somewhat isolated 
market through the mail-order house, or through the in- 
fluence of racial groups. 

When the business man has disposed of the assumptions 
that the wages of the immigrant are low ; that he would 
rather save than spend; that he prefers to live as he did 
in the old country ; that he will not adopt American stand- 
ards of living; and that racial groups are hard to do 
business with, he finds, if he then decides to enter the 
foreign market in America, that the very eagerness of the 
immigrants to know about American products and to buy 
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them makes these markets easy to develop. They possess 
many advantages, one of which is their capacity to absorb 
the cheaper lines of goods, which are more adapted to the 
work of the immigrant, thereby preventing a waste of 
material in manufactures. These markets are also highly 
concentrated as the bulk of their buyers is located in 
eleven states and chiefly in industrial centers; thereby 
reducing the costs of delivery. For the same reason, they 
are easily reached by advertising at a relatively low cost, 
as all foreign language publications have national circu- 
lations and comparatively low advertising rates. Fur- 
thermore, foreign markets in America are stable. The 
immigrant does not believe in "overall campaigns" to re- 
duce the price of clothing; nor in "block meetings"; nor 
in spectacular uprising to reduce the cost of living. Wher- 
ever these have occurred, the leadership usually has been 
native American. The buyers tend each year steadily to 
increase their consumption and to reorder the things which 
they like, which makes it exceedingly profitable to mer- 
chants or manufacturers who establish a market for their 
goods. 

While the failure of the American manufacturer to 
control this foreign market in America has resulted in 
loss to the country, not only in diminished sales of Amer- 
ican commodities, but also in retarding the adoption by 
the immigrants of an American standard of living, and 
in the benefits which would have accrued to the country 
through their economic assimilation, an equally impor- 
tant question arises as to the effect this failure will have 
upon the American conquest of similar markets abroad. 

Through the failure to incorporate immigrants wholly 
into American economic life, and through the neglect of 
the foreign markets at home, American business now finds 
itself in an amusing and incongruous position. It aspires 
to sell goods to 37,000,000 people in Italy while a market 
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of 3,000,000 Italians remains undeveloped in America. 
It is trying to set up markets in Czecho-Slovakia for 
13,000,000 people when it is ignorant of the demands of 
a similar market of 1,000,000 Czecho-Slovaks in America. 
It is negotiating with 35,000,000 Poles in Poland and 
ignoring 3,000,000 of them who work in American fac- 
tories and who live in American towns. Through the 
entire list of races, this commercial anomaly appears: 
wherever we attempt to obtain markets abroad, we have 
neglected a similar market at home. 

That the Buyers of these various races in America are 
an important part of the total number of buyers of their 
various races throughout the world is shown by their dis- 
tribution in America. Czecho-Slovakia, which is about 
the size of Wisconsin, has fewer Czecho-Slovaks in any 
one of her leading cities except Prague, than are to be 
found in Cleveland or Chicago. One Czecho-Slovak out 
of every fifteen is in America, and one-fourth of the agri- 
cultural population of Texas is Bohemian. Albanians, 
one of the least important races in America from a stand- 
point of consumption, but quite important from the stand- 
point of future resources abroad, number about as many 
in America as there are in their largest city, Scutari. 
Or again, there are as many Danes in America as there 
are in Copenhagen; and Chicago contains the seventh 
largest Danish city population in the world. There are 
twice as many Greeks in America as there are in Athens, 
and only five of the twenty-six larger cities in Greece 
have more Greeks than are in New York or Chicago. 
But four Hungarian cities have a larger population of 
Hungarians than have New York and Chicago; the lat- 
ter also contains the second largest Polish city population 
in the world, Warsaw being the first ; Chicago is the sec- 
ond, and Minneapolis the fifth, largest Swedish city in 
the world. 
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To believe that these groups of people will not influence 
the sales of American products in their home countries 
is vastly to underrate the influence they have with their 
own countrymen. For instance, suppose that, with the 
transmission of money, the American immigrant urged 
his family abroad to buy certain brands of American 
goods which he had learned to use in America; suppose 
he wrote home about the many new and wonderful things 
he could buy in America; or suppose he sent American 
goods home — ^would not this stimulate the demand for 
American goods abroad? At this time, when the state 
of exchange rates and foreign credit is so unsatiisfactory 
and exports are delayed the buying capacity ofHlie im- 
migrant may seem a trivial matter, but the time may come 
when his friendship, which can be acquired only slowly 
and with effort, may prove to be invaluable. 

The commercial fair abroad is becoming an important 
means of selling foreign goods as it appeals to the foreign 
buyer. The one held in Prague in September, 1920, had 
2100 exhibitors in which ten European countries partici- 
pated. There were no exhibitors and few buyers from 
America. The committee in charge has intimated that 
it would be willing to erect a special building for Amer- 
ican trade if we could be induced to enter next year as 
exhibitors. Should we agree to its proposition it would 
be well for American business to seek the cooperation of 
racial groups in this country in the matter of such ex- 
hibits, as they understand both the psychology of their 
compatriots and therefore the methods which appeal to 
the foreign bom buyers. 

It is expecting a good deal from the average business 
man, who has hardly, as yet, recognized the immigrant 
as a factor in the international trade situation, to suggest 
that he regard as a potential salesman the immigrant who 
is returning to his native country; and that he cultivate 
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his trade before he leaves America in order to advance 
the interests of American business through his knowl- 
edge and use of American products. But the war has 
done many strange things and not the least of them has 
been to transfer the humble immigrant in America to a 
position of power on his return to his native country. 
In his new position, in the councils of his nation, where 
future commercial contracts are to be arranged, and 
where the terms of commercial treaties are to be nego- 
tiated, his may well be the deciding voice for or against 
American products. It may happen that the American 
merchant who thought that his store was too good for 
the foreign bom buyer in America may find in him the 
man to be dealt with in obtaining concessions in the new 
states in Europe. 

American business men have not, perhaps, taken into 
consideration the full significance of what the friendship 
of men, so himible in America but so powerful in their 
native country, will mean to their trade relations. To 
have a foe in every European hamlet is to meet a stone 
wall of resistance, against which our trade emissaries may 
beat in vain ; but to have a friend in every European ham- 
let to say a good word for American products and for 
American methods will go a long ways toward helping 
American business to triumph over any obstacles which 
competitors may create. 

Among the millions of immigrants who have already 
returned and who will go in the future, it is not possible 
in advance to know the leaders. As we did not see in 
Trotsky the future military leader of Russia; nor in 
Ullmanis, of Nebraska, the future premier of Latvia; 
nor in Zmrhal, of Chicago, the future High Commissioner 
of Rumania; nor, for that matter, in any one of the 
young lawyers, the future statesmen who were to help 
Lithuania form a new government; neither can we 
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know the foreign bom men, now in America, who will 
be most useful in the future to American trade. But we 
can, by an intelligent conquest of our foreign markets in 
America, make every immigrant familiar with, and 
friendly to, American goods; we can make him a 
"booster'' and not a "knocker" of America; we can make 
him a willing assistant to struggling salesmen abroad. 

There are other ways in which the foreign market in 
America can be made to serve the interests of American 
manufacturers who are seeking markets abroad. There 
exists among the thirty-two races living in America the 
best school for salesmanship in the world, in which to 
train the men who are later to engage in foreign business. 
It is assembled ready for use. Each race has its own 
customs, traditions, point of view and attitude of mind 
which are expressed through its own colony in other 
racial distributing centers. Each race furnishes a labora- 
tory, in which to study interracial competition at home 
which is identical with that abroad. Each race offers 
the best field in which to practice and to test the salesf- 
manship methods that will be best adapted to use in for- 
eign countries. Here is the location for an ideal school 
of foreign affairs to train business agents for foreign 
fields. 

This is not all. There are also to be found in these ra- 
cial groups able merchants and salesmen who are equipped 
with a knowledge of the habits of their races, with a 
knowledge of their country, and who have valuable in- 
ternational business connections. They possess a high 
average of enterprise which, in the first instance, brought 
many of them to America, and which has led thousands 
of them out of the unskilled class into the professions, 
and into practically all lines of trade and commerce. They 
have language facility to an unusual degree, as a large 
proportion of them speak more than one tongue. 
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In addition to these merchants and salesmen who are 
now engaged in business among their countrymen, there 
are many potential salesmen who are now working with 
their hands and not with their minds and tongues. It is 
common for a manufacturer to say, "There is no chance 
to develop my foreigners," for he supposes that his 
particular "lot of foreign born workmen'* is the slowest 
and dullest of all that come to the country. But the fact 
is that out of just such material in the factory have come 
welfare managers, foremen, bank-clerks, leaders of racial 
affairs, and professional men. It is quite common to find 
in a plant a foreign bom foreman who can speak with 
ease four or five languages. The young ambitious mem- 
ber of many races would make excellent salesmen if the 
American business men would more fully recognize his 
opportunity, and train them for this work. While it is 
difficult for the native born American to become qualified 
for the foreign field, it requires only American leadership 
to equip many of the foreign bom for this field. 

Although this to some extent is already recognized by 
many of the leading commercial men, they do not appre- 
ciate the able competition which confronts them. Cham- 
bers of commerce have been established by foreign busi- 
ness corporations in America, and the activities of foreign 
consuls have been expanded to utilize more fully the ser- 
vices of their countrymen; these consuls are active in 
associating racial business men with their enterprises 
some of which are of special interest. Many consuls are 
rapidly extending their contacts among foreign bom 
groups and are assuming extensive duties for the purpose 
of securing the cooperation of their nationals in foreign 
trade relations. As an illustration : In New York City 
the staff of the consulate of one of the new European 
states now consists of forty attaches. In addition to the 
usual departments operated before the war, there have 
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been added one on press and propaganda, one on money 
forwarding, and one on taxes. Through the press and 
propaganda departments, some hundred foreign language 
publications in America are made the adjunct of this 
consulate. This propaganda has four objects in view: 
"To attract American capital to the home country, 
whether in the hands of immigrants or of Americans ; to 
conserve racial ideals and allegiance in its racial groups; 
to facilitate the repatriation of immigrants who have ac- 
quired skill and competence in America; and to use the 
resources of their fellow countrymen to help establish 
imposing headquarters in America/' By means of this 
latter object they hope to impress the immigrant with 
the prosperity of his native country. The money for- 
warding department interests immigrants to invest their 
savings abroad; and the tax department is intervening 
with American authorities, on behalf of the outgoing im- 
migrants, to prevent the payment of excessive income 
taxes, so that more money may go to the home country. 

Although it has the same need to secure markets, to 
find opportunities for the location of American capital, 
to contract for supplies and for deposits of oil and ore 
essential to its manufacturers, and to encourage the pro- 
duction of raw materials; it is doubtful if American 
business enterprises, in foreign countries, can count on 
any such loyal and effective support. 

Because of the enterprise of these foreign agencies, 
Americans now have the fight for the foreign markets in 
America. These they could have had at very little cost 
before the war owing to indifferent competition by for- 
eign agencies. Racial salesmen, who would gladly have 
joined American commercial houses, are now bound by 
the war's events to join enterprises to help rehabilitate 
their home countres. Racial leaders, many of whom would 
then have been attracted by American connections, now 
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hesitate since they are urged to promote racial trade en^ 
terprises which did not exist before the war. 

The mobilization of the racial groups and their leaders 
for American trade interests can be supplemented by the 
cooperation of the racial colony. The Spanish colony in 
America offers an illustration : Its market consists, first, 
of a group which went to Paris before the war, but which, 
through necessity, has found New York to be a good 
substitute. It consists, second, of business men and their 
families who represent South American interests in New 
York; and, third, of buyers and trade emissaries from 
South America who are constantly increasing in size and 
changing in personnel. These South American groups 
spend several months of the year here for the purpose of 
placing orders and of establishing business connections. 
While here, they read their own foreign language pub- 
lications, associate with their own groups, and rely 
upon them for assistance in making many of their de- 
cisions. It will at once be apjparent to the American ex- 
porter that the most effective means of reaching the 
foreign buyer is at the time and place where he comes to 
do business, and through the agencies upon which he re- 
lies. The kind of commercial contacts maintained by 
American firms with these publications and racial busi- 
ness men may often determine the fate of important 
business transactions. 

The tendency of racial groups in America to organize 
trading corporations to engage in foreign business with- 
out being connected with responsible American com- 
mercial houses, may, in time, affect American business 
seeking a market abroad. Wherever the business prac- 
tices followed are dishonest they furnish opporttmities 
for attacks upon American goods as the following quota- 
tion from an Athens publication shows : 
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"Merchants in Greece have received two boxes of mer- 
chandise only instead of many which they have ordered. 
This is not the first evidence that even in the new world 
there is a gang of crooks who exploit the markets of 
the world. We have not yet forgotten the advertisement 
of shipyards in America which were not in existence and 
which attracted much money. We have not forgotten 
a big load of rice which, although the best quality was 
ordered and paid for, proved on receipt to be the worst 
quality. Be careful, therefore, whenever you order any- 
thing from America. Of course, honest American com- 
merce has nothing to do with the crooks but the fact 
remains that there are crooks in the Greek market and 
proper steps must be taken. . . /* 

It is evident to those who know the immigration field 
that in this foreign market in America business possesses 
an asset of no mean value, and that the opportunity is 
ripe for the American business man to secure control of 
the market at home : to turn the foreign language press 
into a medium for the sale of American products; to 
utilize the racial merchandising resources of America for 
greater sales of American products ; to create a training 
school in America for American salesmen to be sent 
abroad; to take the cream of the foreign bom leadership 
for American business enterprises ; to make sure that re- 
turning immigrants are salesmen for American products 
abroad ; to study economic methods used by consulates in 
America and to profit by this study ; and to participate in 
the direction of the affairs of foreign chambers of com- 
merce. 

It is upon the manufacturer and the merchant that 
America must rely to bring to the immigrant a knowledge 
of the American standard of living, and to provide the 
means to attain it ; it is upon the publisher that America 
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must rely for the interpretation and diffusion of the 
American point of view among immigrants. It is upon 
the correspondence school and university extension com- 
mercial courses, which can follow the immigrant all over 
its great territory, that America must rely for the teach- 
ing of its language and for the opening of new oppor- 
tunities to the immigrant. The education of the immi- 
grant in the American standard of living and the creation 
in him of a desire to both achieve and maintain it, is 
therefore a wholly practical matter of American sales- 
manship and is the contribution to economic assimilation 
of immigration which American commercial interests are 
relied upon to make toward American prosperity and 
unity. 



CHAPTER IX 



SAVINGS AND INVESTMENTS 



'1X7HEN asked what they are going to do in America, 
^^ nine immigrants out of ten reply "Make money." 
When asked what they are going to do with this money, 
they say "Save it." Thrift is thus seen to be the com- 
panion of adventure in the new country, and it therefore 
becomes important for us to know what part savings can 
take in the economic assimilation of immigration. 

The American workman and the immigrant, with their 
first wages in their pockets, regard the outlook quite dif- 
ferently. The native American has fewer obligations, 
and, therefore, thinks of how he can best have a good 
time; and if he saves any money, how it can be made to 
earn more money. But rarely is the immigrant without 
obligations to his home people. In all probability he has 
to return money borrowed for the trip; to support the 
family at home; or he has to meet obligations in the 
nature of debts or taxes. He is also expected to succeed, 
and in turn to help others to come to America. The in- 
creased needs of his countrymen, due to the war, have 
^further intensified his sense of devotion and have in- 
creased his responsibility to those in his home country. 
Here are qualities which are invaluable assets to America 
— ^fidelity to obligations, gratitude for help, sustained 
thrift in situations where waste abounds, and willingness 
to suffer privations to help others. The prevalence of these 
qualities so often accentuates even the natural thrift of 
the immigrant, that it sometimes explains his willingness 
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to live under wretched conditions and what seems to be 
his delay in adopting the American standard of living. 

In addition to the obligations which the immigrant 
owes to family and friends, a strong appeal is being made 
to him by the home country which is now impoverished 
by the economic burdens of the war. He is, therefore, 
contributing to relief and reconstruction measures, and 
is buying foreign securities and otherwise assisting his 
home country. He foresees that in helping to stabilize 
conditions in the native country he is safeguarding the 
future of those who have helped him to succeed in 
America. 

But after meeting these many obligations, the immi- 
grant, because of his thrift, still has a considerable 
amount of savings which, for lack of something better 
to do with them, and for their safeguarding, he often 
stuffs into his belt or under a mattress. The world of 
capital, investments, dividends, stocks and securities is 
unknown to him and when he seeks to acquire a prop- 
erty interest in America, he becomes easily the prey of 
many exploiters. 

The immigrant bank is the one agency which is in- 
variably at the immigrant's disposal, and which is always 
ready to minister to his economic needs. Because he is a 
stranger and is unable to secure advice and cooperation 
from American institutions which could help him to put 
his savings into circulation at a safe profit to himself, 
he readily turns to this banker. This immigrant banker 
performs many services for the immigrant. He helps 
him to write letters home and transmits his savings. He 
helps the immigrant to find a better job in order to in- 
crease his savings. He offers to draw up documents or 
otherwise help him with his legal affairs here and abroad. 
He encourages the immigrant to buy from him a steam- 
ship ticket for his friends or family. He offers to keep 
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his baggage or valuables while he is traveling from 
place to place. He advises him concerning investments, 
and takes his money on deposit. By means of these serv- 
ices and, because of the prestige in which bankers are 
held in his native country, the immigrant banker soon 
comes to hold an important place in the immigrant's af- 
fairs. For the immigrant is convinced that his fellow- 
countryman has succeeded, and that he occupies an im- 
portant position in American financial affairs. What, 
then, is more natural than to trust a successful man with 
money, especially if he is a compatriot? 

One would naturally suppose that the immigrant 
banker, whose relation to the immigrant is also that of 
counselor, confidant, agent and friend, would be repre- 
sentative of the most responsible racial leadership. One 
would suppose also that the American business man 
would be interested in the way his banker conducted his 
affairs, if for no other reason than to maintain the pres- 
tige conveyed by the name "American Bank." 

That neither supposition is correct is indicated by 
the character of the so-called immigrant banking insti- 
tutions which have grown up in America. This bank 
may be in a grocery store where the till is also used as 
the safe deposit box ; or it may be in the hotel where the 
immigrant lodges; or in the commissary's office in the 
railroad camp; or it may be simply in the pockets of 
the various representatives who go into industrial centers 
to collect money for the "central office." On the other 
hand, the bank may be a well equipped highly responsible 
house with correspondents abroad; or it may be the 
foreign branch of an American bank ; or again, it may be 
the American branch of a government banking institu- 
tion in Europe. 

To the immigrant, a bank is a bank whether it is 
located in a shop, office or hotel. Since he has no 
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practical means of knowing which are reliable, he will 
invariably entrust his affairs to the one showing the 
greatest evidence of prosperity; or to a compatriot who 
professes friendship; or to an institution carrying the 
largest advertisements in the foreign language press. 

The past experiences of the immigrant with these 
banks are not particularl}^ pleasant for the average Amer- 
ican to contemplate. For many years, the immigrant 
upon his arrival at the Battery at the Port of New York, 
was despoiled of his small capital by the porter, runner, 
cabman, expressman and guide, many of whom were in 
collusion with so-called bankers. He therefore began 
his life with resentment in his heart and with a greatly 
diminished respect for the sacredness of the property of 
others. His resentment was further increased by his 
experience with the private banker to whom he was 
taken, especially when he was ready to send part of his 
wages to the family in the home country. In order to 
be sure that his help reached the family promptly, he 
paid high rates for transmission and was often persuaded 
to cable money, only to hear from his family many 
months later, that it had never been received. In the 
meantime, while the suffering of his family grew, the 
banker was using for speculation the money which he 
had accepted for transmission. When the immigrant 
paid in full for steamship tickets to bring over his 
family, months often elapsed before the money was sent ; 
and when he bought a ticket on the installment plan, the 
conditions sometimes proved so hard that he frequently 
lost his first payments. When he wanted to buy a home, 
worthless sand lots were often sold to him, or he was 
enticed into colonization schemes. When he deposited 
his money for safekeeping, he frequently received no 
interest, and it was not unusual for him to find that his 
banker had closed his grocery store or steamship ticket 
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agency bank and had gone on a visit to his native coun- 
try. When he wanted to buy a partnership, there was 
the ever ready business broker who sold him, more often 
than not, a worthless proposition. 

For many years a careless disregard of the immi- 
grant's savings and an indifference to his exploitation 
have prevailed among American business men, especially 
among American bankers. They have, with a few ex- 
ceptions, scarcely raised a protest, and much of the 
resentment of the immigrant toward Americans is due 
to the bitterness caused by the immigrant's first financial 
eixperiences in. America. This resentment expresses it- 
self in many ways. The immigrant workman, discour- 
aged and resentful because he has lost his savings, some- 
times deliberately and again unconsciously decreases his 
output. The immigrant settler, disappointed in buying a 
home, and separated from his family because he has lost 
his savings, drifts from job to job and from town to 
town, and may eventually return to his native land, 
thereby steadily increasing labor turnover. The immi- 
grant consumer, having lost much of his self-respect and 
standing in the eyes of his countr)mien because he has 
lost his savings, lowers his standard of living and thus 
decreases his purchasing power in the American market. 
The immigrant investor, deprived of a property stake 
in America because he has lost his savings, joins the 
forces of unrest because he has nothing to lose. The 
immigrant thus exploited, without interest in his job, 
with no home or property to lose, becomes in time not 
only the exploiter of his fellow countrymen, but the 
enemy of America. 

For, much as the immigrant blames his fellow coun- 
trymen who exploit him, he blames even more the great 
American nation which seems so little to concern itself 
in the protection of his interests. He blames the nation 
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for allowing real estate sharks to sell to him a lot for 
a home that proves to be a sand plot under water or a 
section of marshland that is unfit for cultivation and 
remote from transportation. He blames the nation every 
time he becomes involved in a colonization scheme that 
is planned by a lumber company for the purpose of 
clearing its land of stumps. He blames the nation for 
permitting the operation of blue-sky schemes, and has 
come to believe that his money is safer in the old coun- 
try. He blames the nation every time he loses his sav- 
ings through a "run on the bank," and only by a very 
slow process and a very expensive process does he in 
time learn to entrust his funds to a Postal Savings Bank 
or to an institution that has a better reputation than 
the private immigrant bank. One can understand how 
the immigrant who has seen the savings of years wiped 
out over night might regard the Bolshevist propaganda, 
and how he would come to believe that "direct action" 
is better than the slow processes of law and order. And 
his native country which is also interested in his success 
also blames the American nation for what happens to 
their immigrants. When he returns home and tells the 
dramatic story of his losses, it hurts American business 
prestige abroad, even as it affects the attitude of that 
country toward America when it comes to decide upon 
new emigration policies. It has thus come about that 
the more responsible immigrant banks, supplemented by 
branches of foreign government banks, have come to 
form a strong link in the racial economic system in 
America, to facilitate the use of immigrant savings for 
the home country; and to provide measures of pro- 
tection from the more unscrupulous immigrant bankers 
against whose methods neither the American banking 
business nor the law has prevailed. 

America has thus gained a reputation for being an 
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unsafe country for the investment of immigrant savings, 
a reputation which is capitalized by competitors of the 
American banker. This reputation is partly responsible 
for their being in circulation so little of the sav- 
ings of immigrants — a. distinct and vital loss to business 
expansion. In a recent report it was stated that the 
United States, with ail estimated population of 106,700,- 
000, has only 12,600,000 saving depositors, of which 
but 565,000 were Postal Savings Bank depositors ; while 
in Belgium, with a population of 7,571,000, there are 
3,063,000 savings bank depositors; in Denmark, with 
2,021,000, there are 1,315,000 depositors; in Germany, 
with 66,715,000, there are 27,206,000 depositors; in 
Japan, with 56,350,000 population, there are 25,600,000 
depositors; in Holland, with 2,692,000, there are 1,262,- 
000 depositors. These foreign countries, with a total 
population of 171,357,000, had savings bank depositors 
of 77,000,000. Over 42% of the population were sav- 
ings bank depositors as against about 1 1 % in the United 
States. Undoubtedly the large number of immigrants 
who hoard their savings, and who are not yet drawn 
into the American savings bank system are to a con- 
siderable extent responsible for this low percentage. 

This failure to protect the savings of immigrants and 
to interest them to use American banking institutions 
will eventiially have an important bearing upon the 
future supply of immigrant labor. It is quite possible 
that, unless immigrant labor is obtainable, and the cost 
of production can be lowered so as to enable American 
goods to compete with those made abroad, American 
industries will have to be set up in countries where labor 
is available. American capital, even to a greater extent 
than at present, will then be searching for sound oppor- 
tunities to establish paying enterprises in countries which 
have plenty of labor. Every foreign nation is ambitious 
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to have such industries developed. The immigrant in 
America, who is constantly in touch with his native 
country, is an invaluable ally in reporting such oppor- 
tunities and in securing concessions; but at present his 
services are used by the racial economic system rather 
than by the native American system. 

The whole relationship of the bank to industry is 
one of great importance to the immigrant. To take 
but one illustration — ^the way in which profit sharing 
funds and bonuses are paid to workingmen — ^it has been 
suggested that instead of paying these directly to the 
workingmen that they be paid to the bank ; that the em- 
ployee be given a pass-book, and be free to draw or leave 
the amount, as he sees fit, and that interest rates be 
increased in proportion to the length of time the deposits 
remain in the» bank. An interesting plan, well adapted 
to immigrants, has been proposed in the following form : 

"The bank prepares a pass-book with name and check 
number for each employee. The employer notes on the 
pay envelope the bonus paid and how to deposit it The 
pay envelope with pass-book is presented at the bank, 
the envelope serves as a deposit slip so that no writing 
or signature is required as only the owner can receive 
credit. The amount of deposit and interest to be earned 
at maturity is entered so that the employee can see the 
full benefit derived, and have a visible and tangible evi- 
dence of his copartnership in the business. Interest is 
calculated on the basis of7%, 3j4%bythe employer, 
only if the account is allowed to run to maturity and 
undisturbed (5 years) otherwise only 3J4% is paid by 
the bank. Interest at this latter rate is calculated by the 
bank and shown on the card, so that the bank can know 
the interest reserve necessary for it to carry. If the em- 
ployee dies, total interest as shown in his pass-book is 
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paid, the employer reimbursing the bank for the amount 
in excess of that actually earned at 3J4%. In case the 
employees wish to remove to other localities, an endow- 
ment savings bond or certificate could be issued which 
might be purchased with their funds at any time that a 
sufficient amount had been deposited, to yield the same 
rate of interest — ^though not to include the company in- 
terest if that be a part of the plan adopted. Old age 
pension funds can be deposited in the same way, giving 
the employee the visible knowledge of the amount, rather 
than the promise of a certain amount." 

It is the careful consideration of plans like these 
which will enable the immigrant to come into contact 
with American banking institutions and which will give 
him confidence in them, as he sees his savings earning 
interest, which will counteract the transmission of such 
vast sums abroad. Before the war immigrants trans- 
mitted more than $400,000,000 a year to those countries 
from which such information was available. The average 
savings at present of Italian laborers is said to be about 
$25 a month and there are at least one million such wage 
earners in this country. The average for the Greeks is 
higher, as 90% of them are wage earners. The average 
transmission of money per year of the immigrant to his 
family abroad has been found to be approximately $200. 
One post office from a village in Poland reports that the 
savings per man averaged $665 per year for each of 
the 37 men 'who had emigrated from that village to 
America. It is stated that 60% of the steamship tickets 
sold to emigrants are purchased with American wages. 
The failure, in 19 10, of five racial banks in New York 
State showed that some 80,000 depositors had over 
$9,000,000 on deposit. 

The American banker must take the responsibility for 
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the situation in which the immigrant finds himself, with 
respect to his savings — unprotected, unwelcome in 
American banks, lacking in confidence in American 
banking institutions, besought by racial banks to send 
his money home, and a prey to every variety of ex- 
ploiter. The American banker must also take his share 
of the responsibility for the unrest, the labor turnover, 
the resentment against assimilation, and the lack of 
sympathy with American government institutions which 
have resulted from the immigrant's financial experience 
in America; for it has been his responsibility to safe- 
guard and make fruitful the savings of immigrants. The 
American banker must further take the responsibility of 
integrating the racial banker into the American financial 
system, having in view the fact that this should be under- 
taken early in the latter's career, because, should integra- 
tion be delayed until the racial banker becomes a power in 
the financial world, he will then be less likely to use his 
influence to bring his fellow countrymen into closer rela- 
tion with American life. 

Successful as the American banker has been, beyond 
his own dreams of wealth and power, dealing as he has 
with millions and billions, he has been averse to doing 
business with ''foreigners." There have been many 
reasons for this. Like the merchant who has ignored 
the foreign mfetrket in America, the banker has not cared 
for the immigrant's savings because he did not need 
them. Representing, as he does, the most conservative 
element in American economic life he is further removed 
from the immigrant and, generally speaking, he pos- 
sesses a greater degree of race prejudice. He knows 
that the immigrant's dollar bills are crumpled, that his 
clothes are dirty and that he often smells like a coal mine 
or a sheep ranch, and he believes that such patronage 
will hurt his present class of business. He does not 
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see why he should extend his banking facilities beyond 
his respectable comer into the industrial plant where 
the immigrant works, or into the foreign section where 
he lives; nor does he welcome the idea of opening his 
doors to the "hordes from across the railroad track." 

The American banker also knows that the individual 
profits are small in immigrant banking, for it requires 
as much work to handle a $ioo bond as a $50,000 bond. 
Also he is reluctant to enter a field where the name 
"banker" has such an unsavory reputation, for he knows 
that much of the enormous profits of the immigrant 
private bankers have been made through exorbitant 
charges and manipulation of funds. The American 
banker to-day does things on such a big scale and has 
such a commanding view of the business situation, that 
to him the immigrant is likely to be considered as "pretty 
small fry." 

If the American banker regards the savings of the 
immigrant as "small fry," the European banker does 
not. He considers it well worth his while to establish 
in America elaborate institutions for the collection of 
such savings. These institutions range from American 
branches of European banks to consulate's offices which 
for this purpose have expanded their activities. The 
European banker is causing economic surveys to be 
made in immigrant countries in order to ascertain if 
the immigrant does not need greater protection and 
assistance. He is ready to make loans and extend credit 
to his countrymen in immigration countries in order to 
enable them to attain a more rapid success, in which the 
banker will participate. In financial undertakings, small 
or large, foreign governments cooperate with both the 
banker and the immigrant, of which the jEoUowing is 
an illustration: 

Recently, there was under contemplation asfederation 
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of societies belonging to a certain racial group in 
America. It required several thousand dollars to begin 
the work. Their leader, a naturalized citizen and a lead- 
ing educational authority, when asked where he intended 
to get the funds replied : "Oh, from the Ambassador to 
America." And to the question, "Why the Ambassa- 
dor?" he replied, "Because he is interested in otu- suc- 
cess." It did not occur to this leading citizen of America 
that this country would be interested in a federation of 
organizations in its own territory, nor did it occur to 
him to turn to a native American agency for help. 

Since it is important for foreign bankers, working in 
the interests of their country, to interest immigrants to 
purchase homes and land abroad out of these savings 
from American wages it should not be less important 
for the American banker to perform a like service for 
America. Since the profits from the transmission of 
immigrant's savings from American wages are used by 
foreign bankers to finance European business enterprises, 
it should not be less important for the American banker 
to earn these same profits to put into American business 
enterprises. Since European bankers have shown a 
tendency to direct the activities of the institutions which 
handle immigrant savings, should not the American 
bankers see the necessity of having like institutions 
wholly under American leadership? 

That American financial interests intend to cover this 
field is shown by the way in which they have recently be- 
gun, not only to study the subject, but to try experiments. 
There are, among many, two noteworthy instances of this 
intention : 

A trust company in Cleveland has developed an enor- 
mous business with the foreign born residents in that 
city through the establishment of some twenty-seven 
neighborhood branches, many of which are largely pat- 
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ronized by immigrants. As a result of its foreign busi- 
ness, it now has direct connection with over two thousand 
banks in other countries. The system of neighborhood 
branches enables foreign bom men, women and children 
to acquire "the banking habit.** Three days a week these 
branches are open from five to eight P. M., thus enabling 
the worker to stop at the bank on the way from work. In 
its special efforts to secure the banking business of the 
foreign born population, this trust company has recog- 
nized its special racial needs and has organized a number 
of personal service activities to meet them. The spirit 
and scope of this service is expressed in this extract from 
a circular printed in polyglot and distributed to the immi- 
grant clients : 

"Let us assist you in solving your daily problems, re- 
gardless of their nature. We are ready at all times to 
give you personal advice, without charge, in any trouble, 
financial or otherwise, which you may meet in your daily 
life. . . . We want you to get acquainted with us, and to 
feel that we are interested in you at our office. . . . You 
will find a man who can talk with you in your own lan- 
guage. He will show you the most courteous attention 
and render you the best service possible. . . . Do not run 
the risk of being overcharged, or of dealing with irrespon- 
sible agencies. Ask us for prices before sending money to 
any foreign country. . . .'* 

As a result of an extensive educational campaign 
through advertising and publicity and conferences with 
leaders of the racial groups and their societies, these 
branch banks are now used by many immigrant men and 
women to meet such simple banking needs as the payment 
of gas bills, furniture instalment accounts, and insurance 
premiums. On certain days, that are well advertised in 
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advance, experts on the various American and home coun- 
try relationships of the foreign bom, hold office hours 
at the various branches and give aid and information to 
any person who applies, even though not a depositor. 
This is a fundamental Americanization service which 
frequently prevents the exploitation of the foreign bom, 
facilitates his personal adjustments in the new country, 
and promotes trust and confidence in American business 
institutions. 

Practically all such foreign departments in order to 
meet the needs and international affiliations of the immi- 
grant, also engage in the sale of steamship tickets, in 
exchanging money, in drafting affidavits for passports 
and vises and in preparing other technical documents of 
a semi-legal nature. Advice in any foreign language is 
also given without cost regarding any investment or busi- 
ness proposal, especially real estate transactions. 

The advertising manager of a trust company in 
Youngstown, speaking of their foreign department says : 

"... A large building, with as much floor space as 
the average Ohio bank has, was erected especisdly for 
a foreign department. A man well versed in the com- 
plicated science of foreign exchange, and who could speak 
several European languages, was secured as manager 
and the department was formally opened for the trans- 
action of business. For several years the department lost 
money. Difficulty was experienced in getting the agency 
of the best steamship lines, because local agents insisted 
they had an exclusive privilege in handling them. But as 
the department's business grew the steamship lines realized 
that it would sooner or later get the bulk of the foreign 
business in Youngstown and before long the department 
was able to sell tickets on all steamship lines. The bank 
not only sold steamship tickets, but personally looked 
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after incoming and departing foreigners. Often the bank- 
ing room was filled with customers about to return to the 
old country. The lobby on these occasions was packed 
with bundles, baggage, women, children and dogs, and 
frequently a brass band accompanied the returning Euro- 
peans from the bank to their train. The bank was also 
used as headquarters for immigrants coming from Europe 
to Youngstown. Often the department presented a weird, 
old-world scene when filled with peasants from Croatia, 
Roumania or Serbia, clad in their native costumes. The 
department assisted these newcomers in finding their 
friends, helped them get boarding-houses, and in many 
cases told them where to apply for work. 

"The department also opened a sort of semi-official 
post-office. They furnished their customers with post- 
cards and letter-heads and arranged to have customers' 
mail delivered at the bank in the bank's care. This 
proved to be a popular move. The post-cards had pictures 
of the bank upon them and were sent to all parts of 
Europe and helped to advertise the institution abroad as 
well as in the United States. 

"In order to acquire good banking connections across 
the water, the bank sent the manager of its foreign de- 
partment to Europe where he visited England, Germany, 
France, Italy, the Balkan States and Russia, and arranged 
for a splendid line of banking connections with reliable 
banks. As a result of this trip the foreign department 
was able to send money to all parts of Europe with the 
smallest expense and with the greatest assurance of its 
safe arrival. 

"But the hardest problem of all still remained to be 
solved, and that was to win the confidence of the for- 
eigners. They seemed to be suspicious of American 
banks and were inclined to withdraw their money with- 
out warning upon the slightest provocation. Any sort 
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of a wild rumor was enough to start a run upon the for- 
eign department. A number of these runs occurred, 
some of them quite serious, but the same policy of stop- 
ping them was carried out in each case and resulted very 
satisfactorily. The plan was simple, but very effective. 
Depositors were paid off as fast as they could be waited 
on. It was found that it did no good to argue with the 
foreigners until after they had withdrawn their money. 
When they had their money back they were willing to 
listen to reason. After several big runs a plan was finally 
adopted whereby customers who drew their money out 
because they were scared were told they should start a 
savings account that drew no interest. They were in- 
formed that they could then withdraw their money when- 
ever they wanted to without imposing upon the bank. 
A large number of these non-interest bearing savings 
accounts were started, but after depositors saw that the 
bank met each run promptly and seemed to grow stronger 
after every run, these accounts were gradually converted 
into interest-bearing accounts. 

** After over twelve years' experience the foreign de- 
partment has over $7,000,000 of deposits all owned by 
foreigners. It has ten thousand depositors who have an 
average of over $700 per capita, which is a very high 
per capita deposit for this section of the country. The 
department has nine tellers who speak fourteen languages. 
These tellers not only attend to the financial wants of 
their customers, but act as so many bureaus of informa- 
tion and furnish most valuable aid in assisting their 
customers to understand and appreciate American ideas 
and ideals. Besides being a signal success as a de- 
partment of the bank, the foreign division of the bank 
has performed a g^eat civic duty in giving the foreigner 
the protection he so sadly needs in money and business 
matters.*' 
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There are many other movements which indicate that 
the assimilation of the immigrant, through his savings^ 
is under way. The more responsible immigrant private 
bankers, aroused by the complaints of immigrants against 
exploitation, have under consideration the formation of 
a clearing house, to protect immigrant savings. A 
savings bank association is planning an advertising 
campaign in the foreign language press to acquaint the 
foreign bom with American savings institutions. 

In the field of credits, the National Association of 
Credit Men has sent letters to 33,000 of its members in 
which it urges them to participate in an educational 
movement to establish the confidence of foreign bom 
people in savings institutions. 

Are not these movements, however, undertaking to 
reap a harvest in a field in which they have not yet 
planted the seed? If American interests wish to make 
sure of this harvest, they must first do the planting and 
then the cultivating. It is therefore to the American 
banker that this country looks to do his share of the eco- 
nomic assimilation of immigration through the savings 
of immigrants; and to accomplish this the immigrant 
needs to be drawn more fully into the American financial 
system. 

The first task isi to educate the immigrant concerning 
the principles and operations of American financial or- 
ganizations. This should be very elementary instruction 
upon the nature of banking institutions, of capital, in- 
vestments, dividends, stock, partnerships, prices, and 
how capital goes to work and what it does — things about 
which the immigrant has known but little in his home 
country. The immigrant's first information concerning 
them should come, not in distorted form from propa- 
gandists, but in his own language from American au- 
thorities. The object of this education should be to 
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see that every immigrant possesses a bank book, and 
comes to the bank as often as possible and hears regu- 
larly from the bank, in his own language, if need be, 
about financial opportunities that will interest him; and 
how his savings are earning interest for him. This will 
make him feel his importance in the new coimtry and 
will stimulate his attention and interest in American 
affairs. A bank book and a relationship to an American 
bank is the kind of stabilizing influence which every new 
arrival is bound to understand and appreciate. 

The immigrant needs encouragement to invest even the 
smallest part of his savings. The work in the mine and 
plant is much harder than he thought it would be; the 
pile of dollars grows more slowly than he had antici- 
pated. As his hopes are deferred, he sees the dreams 
of his youth slipping away. As he grows older, he is 
reluctant to confess to those who helped him start life 
in America that his high hopes have not been realized. 
Since he has extolled the new country, to which he had 
gone so confidently and where pride now urges him to 
brag of success and not to wail over losses, he is too 
proud to appeal to the friends and relatives in the old 
coimtry to whom he would have turned in time of 
sickness or reverses or unemplo3mient, if he had re- 
mained there. 

It is therefore of considerable moment that his 
savings should not be lost in speculation. It is part of 
the justification of his faith, which prompted him to 
leave his home and friends, to come to America, that 
he should not lose the first fruits of his toil. It is 
vitally important that he should not be swindled in 
his efforts to buy a lot and establish a home. It is to 
the future interests of production that the immigrant be 
not drawn into colonization schemes which result in 
failures. The American banker, with his facilities for 
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judging good from bad investments and with his power 
to capitalize savings should be the friend of the immi- 
grant from the time of his arrival so he may not become 
discouraged because he has so little at first to invest 

The immigrant needs credit. When he gets a little 
money he wants to set himself up in business. His am- 
bition leads him, perhaps, to the humble ownership of a 
pushcart, of a partnership, of a shop or of a little farm. 
To whom does he turn for help? Not to the American 
banker but to the racial leader, the immigrant bank, or 
to his consul. To such an extent is this true that one 
immigrant, when asked who his friends in America were, 
replied: "The men who loaned me money to start the 
little business that takes care of me and my wife." It 
is therefore highly important both to the interests of 
America and of the immigrant that American credit 
be extended to such ambitious immigrants, so they will 
get out of the habit of applying exclusively for help to 
their own racial economic institutions. The American 
banker should go further than this. Of his own initia- 
tive he should seek a closer contact with the institutions 
of the immigrant, and should urge American capital to 
go into the ownership of the racial shop, the immigrant 
bank, the foreign language publishing business, and the 
productive enterprises which the foreign born own or 
operate. 

Economic assimilation, then, as the American banker's 
task, is to see that every immigrant workman as soon 
after his arrival as possible becomes a small capitalist 
through establishing personal contact with him; through 
furnishing attractive facilities for savings; through of- 
fering him safe and good investments; through oppor- 
tunities to buy a home; through safe transmission of 
his savings abroad; and through conserving manpower 
through loans and credits. 
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The American banker, unles? Ke underbkes on a na- 
tional scale to satisfy the needs of the immigrant, will 
find himself in the same amusing and incongruous posi- 
tion in which the merchants is now placed. While he 
is furnishing capital and credits to nations abroad, he 
is neglecting the millions of their nationals in America. 
When he floats the loans of foreign nations, he leaves 
to companies or to individuals of each race which have 
their own ends to serve, whatever part the immigrants 
of those nations may take in the purchase of these bonds. 

But the American banker has a further obligation. 
This is to secure the extension and full protection of 
American banking laws to immigrant savings, whether 
they be deposited or invested in America or transmitted 
abroad. A nimiber of attempts have been made to se- 
cure such protection through state legislation, and the 
difficulty of this task is best illustrated by the experience 
of New York State. In 1907, the Wells Bill was passed, 
which was the first serious effort made to protect the 
immigrant. It provided that all private bankers who 
sold steamship tickets and accepted money for transmis- 
sion should file, with the Comptroller, a bond for 
$15,000, conditioned upon the faithful transmission of 
all moneys received for that purpose. In 191 8, this act 
was amended to include within its scope moneys received 
on deposit for safekeeping. The New York Commis- 
sion of Immigration in its report of 1909, estimated that 
nearly $1,400,000 had been lost through bank failures 
in one year and urged the passage of a more compre- 
hensive act, which was finally enacted in 1910. This 
provided for the licensing in cities of the first class, of 
all persons or firms who accepted deposits of money for 
safekeeping or for transmission abroad. For the pro- 
tection of depositors, bonds ranging from $5,000 to 
$50,000 were required and all licensees were placed under 
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the supervision of the Comptroller. Those who were 
able to file a $100,000 bond, or who were agents of ex- 
press and steamship companies, were exempted. 

Although a great deal of good was accomplished under 
this law, the largest immigrant bankers were still under 
no supervision and their capital, investments and re- 
serves were not regulated nor was provision made for 
their liquidation. As a result of the continued losses 
through these banks, the legislature, in 191 4, placed all 
private banks under the supervision of the State Super- 
intendent of Banks. Five of the fourteen so-called 
immigration states have followed the lead of New York 
and now contain provisions which protect in various de- 
grees the savings of immigrants. 

In the absence of state legislation, municipalities have 
attempted to protect the immigrant. The frauds per- 
petrated upon him in the sale of securities became so great 
in Pittsburgh that a Bureau of Securities was created un- 
der an ordinance which provided that all persons or cor- 
porations offering stocks or bonds for sale should be 
licensed. The validity of this ordinance was questioned, 
and the court ruled that the matter was one for the legis- 
lature to pass upon, and granted an injunction against 
its enforcement. This instance illustrates both the 
prevalence of evils and the difficulty of securing protec- 
tion. 

But the difficulties of securing state legislation have led 
to efforts to secure Federal legislation. In 1920, a bill 
was introduced in Congress which provided for the es- 
tablishment of a Bureau of Export Savings in the 
Treasury Department. Had it passed, it might have 
constituted a beginning in the national protection of 
immigrant savings. The Federal difficulties, however, 
are even greater than those in the states, as Mr. Paul 
Warburg, former Vice-Govemor of the Federal Reserve 
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Board, has pointed out in a recent address upon this 
subject. He says : 

"This question of Federal legislation has been fre- 
quently ventilated. It could probably only be attempted, 
with any moderate likelihood of success, by treating the 
handling of immigrants' deposits and kindred transac- 
tions as matters interrelated with interstate commerce. 
It is obvious that an approach on these lines is not free 
from objections. To begin with, a very large, if not 
the largest proportion of such business does not come 
into the class of interstate transactions. In so far as it 
involves immigrant's deposits, made and withdrawn in 
the same locality, it is clearly intrastate. It would entail 
a very strained construction of the law to hold that re- 
mittances to Europe made from one state of the Union 
would constitute an interstate transaction. As a matter 
of fact it would involve a transaction not between two 
states, but between one state and a foreign country. An 
interstate transaction could be held to exist only if, to 
illustrate, a local banker of one state should send money 
to a banker in another state (conceivably New York) in 
order to have the remittance to Europe made from there. 
By establishing direct relations with the immigrants' old 
home country, it would be easy, however, for any bank 
or banker to keep his transactions free from the char- 
acter of interstate business." 

But with the greatly increasing amount of business 
which immigrants are doing with their home countries, 
the adoption of some form of national protection seems 
to be inevitable. Should America and the American 
banker fail to provide adequate protection for the sav- 
ings of immigrants, it will be necessary for foreign gov- 
ernments, foreign business and foreign protective asso- 
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ciations to increase their financial activities in this coun- 
try, in order that such adequate protection may be given 
to their nationals. This they are now attempting to 
do, and if the volume of business increases in the future, 
at the same rate which it has in the past, it is difficult 
to see how Federal regulation can be avoided. We have 
encountered a like necessity before and found a way 
to deal with the matter, when the enormous increase in 
immigration necessitated its removal from state control. 

While the immigrant seeks to increase his income by 
a proper investment of his savings, and desires to ad- 
vance himself by securing credits to enter business, it 
should not be forgotten that he is, in most cases, first of 
all a wage earner. It is therefore the American in- 
surance company, no less than the American bank, upon 
which we must rely for the protection of immigrants 
from the hardships which result from sickness, old age, 
and disability. It is to such companies that the immi- 
grant family should look for assistance when death 
enters its home. Any man needs such protection when 
he lands in a strange country with only enough money 
to carry him to his first job; and who is confronted with 
the possibility of deportation, if he seeks public aid; 
and with the probability of being buried in a potter's 
field, if he dies. With such a prospect in view he is 
more than willing to join an organization which will 
make these things impossible. 

But again it is not the American insurance company 
but the racial society which meets this situation. As 
the immigrant bank has become a part of the racial eco- 
nomic system, due to the neglect and indifference with 
which the American banker has regarded the immigrant, 
so the racial, fraternal and benevolent society, described 
elsewhere, flourishes because it is primarily an insurance 
organisation. While racial instincts and habits have 
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drawn the members of each race together in such organi- 
zations it has been the economic benefits which have held 
them together. The leader of one such association, 
whose membership comprises more than 100,000 for- 
eign bom members, when asked for the secret of its 
success, said, "We give them something for their dues — 
we have the best sickness and death benefits in America." 
Before the war, the failures of such benevolent societies 
were almost as numerous as were those of immigrant 
banks, and the sums lost aggregated hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, because they also have not been brought 
under American law. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the failure of many of the American insurance com- 
panies to grasp the significance of the needs of 15,000,- 
000 foreign bom people and of the new immigrants who 
are daily arriving, has not only deprived them of a 
great amount of needed protection, but it has greatly 
facilitated the growth of racial institutions and of racial 
solidarities in America. 

The political future of America, no less than that of 
Europe, is likely to be determined largely by its economic 
instinct, and America cannot afford to neglect this in- 
stinct in its millions of foreign bom people. There are 
strong racial jealousies inherent in the handling of 
money which characterize our interracial financial 
transactions. The immigrant to-day distrusts the Amer- 
ican in money matters, partly because of his exploita- 
tion and, partly, because of the poor judgment which 
Americans have shown in the exercise of injudicious 
charity ; and partly because of the American's tendency to 
be inexact. We shall not, therefore, integrate the immi- 
grant into American economic life by simply handling 
his savings — We must find a way to understand his atti- 
tude of mind and to secure his interest and cooperation. 

What greater service to assimilation, through the sav- 
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ings of immigrants, can the American Bankers Associa- 
tion render than to establish a division in its organiza- 
tion which shall include all bankers who handle foreign 
exchange and transmissions of money, or who deal with 
immigfrant peoples of other countries? One of the duties 
of such a division should be to study this whole field of 
operation in the United States, with its ramifications 
abroad; to devise means of preventing exploitation; and 
to set a high standard of admission to membership. This, 
more than any other thing, would put into operation the 
principles of assimilation, namely : the recognition of, and 
the reciprocity and participation by all such bankers, and 
it would go a long way toward securing identity of 
interest and unity of action. It would level racial finan- 
cial walls and would start the merger of the parallel eco- 
nomic systems in the financial field. And what greater 
service can the great transatlantic steamship lines and 
express companies render to the immigrants who trust 
their lives and savings to them than to unite with the 
American Bankers Association and with the leaders of 
finance in the Federal government to reestablish the 
faith of the foreign bom in American financial institu- 
tions, and to command through them a greater confidence 
from the countries of Europe. 
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CHAPTER X 

OPEN QUESTIONS 

"IX^ HEN we pass from the world of business, in which 
^^ we have presented a combination of opportunities 
as well as a complication of dangers, into the realm 
of public affairs, our discussion leads us not to a 
remedy, but to still larger questions. For we per- 
ceive that a unified public opinion, the integration of 
our two economic systems, the adjustment of racial re- 
lations and the manner of dealing with future immigra- 
tion are not matters for the consideration of business 
alone. America, in respect to its immigration, has now 
become the center of world politics. Whatever immi- 
gration policies it adopts will affect Europe no less than 
European emigration policies will affect this country ; and 
between the two countries there are irreconcilable differ- 
ences which will create constantly new situations, to be 
adjusted. 

It would, then, be folly for American business, strong 
as it is, to undertake alone the solution of problems, 
many of which are beyond its ken. The designing of 
a broad policy on immigration, which will deal with 
both our internal racial affairs and with the international 
aspects of immigration, is the work of no one group but 
of all of the people. Such a policy, while recognizing 
the economic questions involved, has also to consider 
questions of education and of public welfare and must 
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keep in mind the fundamental principles upon which this 
government is founded. It is, therefore, a question 
whether the economic assimilation of immigration will 
succeed in any great measure, unless this country estab- 
lishes a clearly defined policy which will have an intelli- 
gent majority public opinion behind it. For this pur- 
pose, a way should be found by which business, labor, 
racial groups, government and all other interests, with 
different points of view, can combine in a common judg- 
ment. 

The formulation of a policy to meet the requirements 
of the new era in our immigration history is a first duty 
if our community is not to be divided and our councils 
distracted ; and if suspicion is not to weaken the strength 
of the nation; and if tmderstanding and good faith are 
to prevail among nations. Until we separate the general 
subject of immigration into the specific questions which 
are now stumbling-blocks to the adoption of such a 
policy, and submit them to the American public, there 
will be no policy which can be said to represent American 
opinion. Until we examine our own mode of thinking 
upon this subject and test our own opinions by compari- 
son with others, we cannot hope to establish a permanent 
policy. To facilitate this procedure, some of the open 
questions involved in such an immigration policy are sug- 
gested, together with a brief indication of the way in 
which Americans are to-day thinking upon them. 

Is America irrevocably an immigration country? 

Upon the general subject of future immigration, 
American opinion is divided between the restrictionists 
and the liberal immigrationists. The passage of the lit- 
eracy test, the extension for a period of one year of the 
war regulations concerning passports, and the mass of 
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bills which have been submitted in favor of restriction 
indicate that a considerable body of Americans think 
that we have had enough immigration. That another 
group of Americans do not regard the matter in the 
same light is indicated by the large numbers of immi- 
grants now being admitted, and by the ease with which 
regulations are either complied with or are evaded. 

To secure a majority opinion one way or the other 
from these fairly evenly matched bodies of opinion, 
involves, on the one hand, a consideration of the tradi- 
tions, beliefs and tendencies of the descendants of the 
older stock; and, upon the other hand, a consideration 
of the power, interests and obligations of that third of 
the American population which is either foreign bom 
or who are the children of foreign bom parents. The 
changing of the opinion of the foreign bom is not 
an easy matter, as many of them still have their families 
in the old country, whom they intend to rejoin either 
here or abroad, or whom they are under obligations to 
bring to America. The question is whether the pres- 
ence of so many foreign bom people has already fixed 
our destiny as the great middle class country, made up 
of all the races of the world, or whether there is still 
time to reverse our policy and to try a new experiment. 

As yet, there has appeared no clear answer which, in 
the one group, has been free from prejudice and class 
feeling or from the desire to assure the future benefits 
of America to their own posterity; and which, in the other 
group, has been free from commercial ambition, racial 
obligations and the desire to share American good for- 
tune. Nowhere is there amassed the information and 
the facilities for the solution of the question which 
will assure to us the vision necessary to arrive at sound 
conclusions upon which we can base immediate action. 
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Is immigration essential to our economic development? 

Upon the questions of the economic necessity for im- 
migration, American public opinion is divided between 
the ambitious youth of the country who wish to see 
America in the foreground of economic affairs and to 
see it become the greatest commercial nation in the 
world ; and those who are fearful lest the country grow 
too fast and thereby possibly exhaust its resources. 
Opinion is divided between those who see the vast unused 
farm lands, and those who see only the crowded cities; 
between employers who say they cannot maintain pro- 
duction without a fresh supply of immigrants, and or- 
ganized labor which insists that immigrants take their 
jobs and lower their standard of living. 

The passage of the contract labor law and of the 
Chinese exclusion law, the three vetoes of the literacy 
test, the constant raising of physical standards, and the 
increase of offenses for which deportation is prescribed, 
all bear testimony to the way in which Americans are 
registering their opinion upon this subject. The contro- 
versy existing among various governmental departments 
indicates vital differences of opinion even within the same 
political party. The Department of State regards fu- 
ture emigration as a matter of state to be governed 
by passport regulations; and the Department of Labor 
regards is as a matter of labor, to be governed by 
the immigration law; and the Department of Justice 
regards it as a matter of police regulation, to be attended 
to by the secret service. 

To secure a public opinion, however, which will ex- 
press something more than the attitude of one person or 
group, requires first an examination of the position of 
those who hold that economic needs come first. They 
believe that only in this way will America keep the 
leading position which it now occupies in production, 
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finance, and commerce ; and that this in itself will main- 
tain sound political institutions. 

It requires, second, an examination of the position of 
those who believe that the protection of American insti- 
tutions comes first and that business is able to take care 
of itself. Members of this group, therefore, favor legis- 
lative control of all phases of immigration. There is, 
however, a third group which advocates the solution of 
the present problems by means of the admission of tem- 
porary labor. A powerful body of engineers is behind 
a movement to import Chinese labor and an experiment 
of this kind has already been made with the Mexicans. 
The advocates of this remedy for immigration prob- 
lems point out that America needs workmen; that the 
conditions of employment vary; and that the move- 
ments of men should be extremely fluid to meet the 
fluctuating demands of both production and markets. 
They remind us that every other immigration country 
in the world, acting in the belief that the interests of 
loyalty and of commerce are not identical, separates 
economic necessity from citizenship requirements. They 
claim that the use of purely economic incentives to natu- 
ralization, such as American business is now adopting, 
but inject insincerity and hypocrisy into the situation, 
inasmuch as such motives lead immigrants who have 
no intention of completing their naturalization to apply 
for first papers in order to hold their jobs. They hold 
that "birds of passage" are also desirable because on 
their return home they will spread American ideas abroad 
and will help America to extend its foreign markets. 

Others, however, see in this movement only an attempt 
to break down existing safeguards and to flood the coun- 
try with cheap labor in order to lower wages; while 
still others are genuinely concerned about our unreadi- 
ness to handle such labor, so long as race prejudice is 
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so prevalent, and so long as we lack facilities to protect 
such bodies of laborers, as they move from place to 
place. 

Obviously, however, political exigencies rather than 
economic opinion will prevail, unless America first of all 
makes an unbiassed survey which will cover its economic 
resources, its means of distributing immigrants, and its 
powers to adjust them to its opportunities. All this 
will be more or less useless, unless there is a national 
reporting system which will keep the government con- 
stantly advised of the changing conditions of its labor 
market, and of the varying necessities of the immigrants 
whom it seeks to assimilate. Until then it is difficult to 
reach a decision which will have back of it a united 
public opinion. 

Is America a necessary asylum for the foreign born? 

Concerning America as a f utiu^e asylum for oppressed 
people, opinion is divided between those who believe, ir- 
respective of whether the immigrant is either essential or 
desirable, that there should be preserved the tradition that 
America is to be forever an asylum for oppressed people 
and a haven of refuge to the persecuted peoples of the 
world; and those who believe that the time has passed 
when America needs to continue so to serve the world. 
The latter group argues that the extension of democratic 
principles throughout Europe has eliminated the need; 
but some of its adherents go further and assert that even 
though the country needs alien labor, and even though 
some peoples may need an asylum in America, the safety 
of American institutions is being imperilled by the ad- 
mission of those \(^ho must necessarily be affected by 
the unrest and spread of Bolshevism and by the growing 
sense of nationalism among these races whose experi- 
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ences in self-government and representative govemmetit 
are so different from our own. 

There are many who believe that there should be a 
valid expression of opinion on this subject rather than 
that America should hold itself out to be in theory what 
it is not in practice. They point to the "backstair 
methods of deportation, repression, and discrimination," 
which are applied to aliens after arrival. They say that 
"if this represents the majority opinion, then we should 
serve notice to all the world of the change in our point 
of view.'* 

Before a decision is reached, it will add greatly to its 
wisdom if information is amassed concerning the preva- 
lence of oppression and persecution among various races 
in Europe, concerning the effects of Bolshevist prop- 
aganda, and the tendencies of the spirit of nationalism, 
so that whatever position is finally taken, will be one of 
justice to ourselves and of good faith to the world. 

Shall the basis for assimilation be Anglo-Saxon? 

Opinion as to who shall be responsible for the assimi- 
lation of immigration is divided between the Americans 
who believe that upon the Anglo-Saxon element depends 
the preservation of American ideals, traditions and in- 
stitutions; and the newer immigrants who believe that 
they can express American ideals just as well. The 
former favor the restriction of immigration and the 
passage of laws which prohibit aliens from owning land, 
which discriminate against them in employment, and 
which suppress the use of foreign languages. They be- 
lieve that political leadership should go to representa- 
tives of the older immigration, and that the ownership 
and direction of American business should rest primarily 
with the native stock. There is a gfrowing 'feeling 
among members of this group that the more recent im- 
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migrants differ from the older type of Americans so 
much in political and economic experience and background 
that neither their capacity nor desire to help in the assim- 
ilation of newcomers is to be counted upon to any great 
extent 

This point of view — that it is necessary to retain an 
unimpaired Anglo-Saxon stock in order to guarantee 
assimilation of immigration — is resented by others and 
there is a growing feeling against the domination of the 
Anglo-Saxon element in American affairs. It is, there- 
fore, asserted that any immigrant, as soon as he is natu- 
ralized, is as capable of holding public office, of partici- 
pating in the direction of American affairs and of in- 
terpreting America to his constituency and to the world, 
as are the descendants of the older stock. They voice 
the belief that American birth, traditions and the experi- 
ence of growing up amid American institutions no more 
qualify a man as an American than does the immigrant's 
experience in his own native country. Some of them 
point out that their race was fighting, centuries before 
America was bom, for the very principles of liberty and 
equality which America now enjoys, and that therefore 
America's destiny is entirely safe in their hands. 

We shall probably have no final answer to this ques- 
tion until the contributions of the various races to 
American life are better known and compared; and until 
there is wider knowledge of the part which each race 
has played in establishing and maintaining principles of 
liberty both here and abroad. To what extent immi- 
grants possess the leadership which qualifies them to 
share in Anglo-Saxon institutions, and to participate 
in the administration of the form of government already 
established in America is now a matter of opinion rather 
than of fact. 
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ShaU America become a one-langiutge country? 

Upon the desirability that the immigrant learn the 
English language, there is well-nigh unanimity among 
native Americans. But we divide upon the question of 
whether such instruction shall be made compulsory and 
upon the wisdom of applying economic penalties to the 
immigrant workman who does not learn it. Those who 
favor compulsion see a barrier to assimilation in a divers- 
ity of languages and some favor deportation as a penalty 
for the failure to learn the English language. Those who 
favor economic penalties, such as the loss of work or 
failure of promotion in case of failure to learn the lan- 
guage, and economic rewards in case of compliance, 
apprehend a possible decrease in the labor supply and 
in the increased inefficiency among men who use polyglot 
tongues in America. They, therefore, approve of the 
recommendation of the Commissioner General of Immi- 
gration to register aliens and to remit in part the annual 
renewal fees wherever the English language is learned. 

But others, while they agree upon the desirability of 
having all aliens learn the English language, and ap- 
prove of providing facilities for this purpose, see in the 
movement for compulsion an infringement of constitu- 
tional rights and of treaty agreements. They think the 
success of such a movement will result in a form of re- 
pression which will be subversive of the best interests of 
America and they deplore the action already taken by 
some states, to limit the use of foreign languages. 
They point out that the expansion of business increas- 
ingly requires their use of foreign languages at home 
as well as abroad, and that it is hampered by the reaction 
of politics which tends to prohibit such free communi- 
cation. 

In arriving at a sound public opinion which wiU 
govern future legislation, we shall need to consider 
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this question on broader grounds than those inspired by 
fear, prejudice or resentment. We shall have to con- 
sider our ability to provide such facilities as will enable 
aliens to learn the English language, as well as our 
capacity to enforce over so great a territory laws for 
the repression of all other languages. We shall have 
to ascertain in advance whether the international gains 
of good will and a future supply of immig^tion will be 
greater than will be the losses incurred by such action, 
and whether we safeguard American liberty more by 
encouraging free speech in all tongues than by limiting 
it to one. 

What shall be done with the foreign Umgiiage pressT 

Upon the subject of the necessity for the continuance 
of this press in American life, public opinion is divided 
among four groups of people. The first group would 
abolish it on the ground that it is unnecessary, pernicious 
and a distinct menace to American unity and institu- 
tions, by reason of its promotion of foreign culture, cus- 
toms, traditions and ideas. They see no possibility for 
good in it — ^a conclusion to which they have been helped 
by the war and by the spread of Bolshevism. In sup- 
port of this belief, they have encouraged the introduction 
of numerous bills in the states and in Congress for its 
abolition. 

A second g^oup believes in its regulation rather than 
in its suppression, on the ground that it reaches many 
people who do not speak English; that it has capacities 
for interpreting America to the immigrant; and that, 
in addition to being a center of opinion, it is a legitimate 
business organization. They believe that it should be 
licensed and that its utterances should be regularly super- 
vised, and that active Americanization work should be 
tmdertaken through it; and that, further, it should be 
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used in every possible way to advance American inter- 
ests. This group includes many foreign bom editors 
who favor some form of supervision and effort which 
they hope will effectively "separate the sheep from tl*e 
goats," and will give the loyal and more responsible 
publications the standing which their editors think they 
deserve. 

There is a third group which believes that this press 
should be made bilingual and that all of its most im- 
portant material should be printed in the English lan- 
guage as well as in the language of the race. They 
think that this will facilitate the learning of the English 
language ; that it will enable the American to know what 
is being printed; and that it will gradually decrease the 
necessity for the existence of this press. They also 
urge that Americans cooperate in its ownership and 
management and in the use of it as an advertising 
medium. 

There is still another group which believes that this 
press is indispensable to American unity and progress, 
and that any attempt to regulate it in ways not applicable 
to the press as a whole will promote race hatreds and 
will be a serious infringement of the rights of free speech. 
They point out that in the one state where the circulation 
of publications in foreign languages has been suppressed, 
the immediate reaction has been to revive and extend race 
hatreds; and that a publication in the English language 
has appeared, presumably to take the place of the foreign 
language press recently suppressed, which denounces not 
only the use of foreign languages, but types of racial 
activity and thought. It is significantly destructive and 
not constructive in tone and temper ; and includes among 
its attacks one upon the Red Cross Service which fur- 
nishes information to immigrants concerning government 
institutions and ftmctions. 
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The difficulties are almost insuperable at this time of 
obtaining a majority public opinion upon a policy toward 
this press. The great body of English language news- 
papers, which have so large a part in forming American 
opinion, and a great part of the English speaking public 
are not in sympathy with this press, while at least a 
third of the population believes there is a place for it 
in American life. To reconcile these two points of view 
and their respective interests by supplanting prejudice 
with facts is a task of the first magnitude. 

Shall American citizenship be compulsory? 

The question of learning the English language through 
compulsion suggests another — ^that of requiring aliens 
to become citizens within a specified time or to be de- 
ported. While there is great diversity of opinion on 
these two questions, bills have been introduced in Con- 
gress which provide for a declaration of intention upon 
arrival and for a penalty of deportation after a specified 
number of years, if citizenship has not been acquired. 
Those in favor of this legislation see in "birds of 
passage" an increase in labor turnover, a loss in money 
saved through American wages, and a tendency to ex- 
ploit American resources. They regard immigration, 
naturalization and assimilation as inseparable and point 
out that America has received more than 31,000,000 
immigrants from Europe under this policy and has there- 
by enormously prospered. 

Those who are opposed to such a policy favor, as an 
alternative, making certain improvements in the present 
system. They believe that there should be a longer 
period of residence before aliens become citizens; that 
the technicalities of the law, as for instance state resi- 
dence which now operates as a hardship rather than as a 
test should be replaced by more fundamental standards; 
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and that a thorough examination of the immigrant upon 
his knowledge of our form of government and institu- 
tions and upon his attitude and sympathy with them 
should take the place of the more or less perfunctory 
examinations which are now without uniformity or 
standards, dependent as they are upon the judge who 
makes such an examination. They believe that when 
the alien is ready for admission to citizenship the occa* 
sion should be made one of ceremony. 

There are still others who oppose compulsory citizen- 
ship on the ground that immigration is purely a matter 
of economics. They favor the European plan of ad- 
mitting temporary laborers, with the understanding that 
they are not to become citizens and are not to participate 
in any American affairs. 

It would seem that compulsory citizenship is much too 
serious a matter for snap judgments or hasty legislation, 
involving, as it does, the reversal of some fundamental 
American policies. Moreover, it bears a vital relation 
to production, as such a measure would inevitably affect 
the flow of immigration toward America, since it runs 
counter to all European interests. It also involves one 
of the most delicate of international questions — dual 
citizenship — ^which has been under discussion for many 
years; an analysis and adjustment of which should, by 
all means, precede legislation. 

What is to be the status abroad of naturalized citizens? 

Upon the subject of international citizenship it is na- 
tions, and not individuals or states, which are divided 
among themselves. "It is," says an Italian writer, *'the 
one subject upon which no compromise is possible be- 
cause it goes to the very root of the existence of each 
nation." In practice, many European nations do not 
recognize American citizenship, but regard their immi- 
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grants and their sons bom in other lands as subject to 
military training and duty when upon their soil; and as 
amenable to punishment and confiscation of property 
for failure to comply with the summons. 

Aliens in America see very little advantage in acquir- 
ing a citizenship which makes them and their sons bom 
in America liable to foreign military service; and natu- 
ralized citizens point out that in some countries little 
respect is paid to their American citizenship. The native 
bom American has been indifferent and has allowed 
this matter to drift, largely because he has never realized 
its tremendous importance to the foreign bom people 
in America and to their standing abroad. 

Although the subject presents very great difficulties, 
yet in view of the kind of future immig^tion and of the 
complexity of our racial problems, the question cannot be 
longer ignored nor should its discussion in the future be 
permitted to lapse as it has in the past 

Shall aliens be registered? 

The question of registration has been squarely raised 
by the activities of some aliens in America during the 
war. The object of registration, as given by those who 
propose it, is the separation of those who intend to 
remain aliens from those who intend to become citizens 
and to establish this classification by requiring a declara- 
tion of their intention upon arrival. Aliens are then 
to be kept under surveillance while declarants for citi- 
zenship are to be placed on probation. 

Such registration is recommended in a bill suggested 
by the Commissioner General of Immigration in his 
report of 1919. It is again embodied under the guise 
of probation in a bill proposed by the League for Con- 
stmctive Legislation. Its favorable consideration is re- 
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ported to be the substance of an address recently made 
by Mr. Albert Johnson, Chairman of the Committee on 
Immigration and Education of the House. It is favored 
by some of the foreign bom people who see in this plan 
a way to relieve them of the burdens which they now 
carry, by reason of the American habit of indiscrimi- 
nately grouping together the loyal and disloyal immi- 
grants and the pro-American and the un-American ele- 
ments. 

Those who c^xpose registration, while they admit that 
we should know more about where our aUen population 
lives and about what it is thinking and doing, insist 
that we should try a system of Americanization first, and 
should make a national effort to assimilate our immi- 
grants. They say that the proposed registration plan 
will introduce into America the police system of Europe 
with Prussian methods which we went to war to exter- 
minate. They point out that it is a complete reversal 
of the American poKcy of granting freedom to the im- 
migrant after arrival. They hold that to place the 
members of other races on probation, and thus under 
suspicion, will offend European countries and will affect 
the flow of immigration in our direction. They fear 
that it will increase the strain already existing between 
the old and the new worlds. 

There is perhaps more sentiment involved in the dis- 
cussion of this question than in any other; and, there- 
fore, both sides are taking a strong position which indi- 
cates that there will be a bitter fight on any bill which 
embodies such provisions. It is a question upon which 
a referendum will in all probability be taken to public 
opinion. It embodies a principle, so new to America 
and so fraught with national difficulties that the most 
impartial and exhaustive study of its probable effect 
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upon American institutions, upon the foreign bom in 
America and upon our international relations should 
precede final action — ^whether for acceptance or rejection. 

Shall the status of aliens be fixed solely by national lawsf 

Nation and states are in disagreement upon the ques- 
tion of the rights of aliens. The nation, with its power 
to make treaties and to govern naturalization and immi- 
gration, assumes one position; but the states, with a 
multiplicity of local regulations which they have passed 
discriminating against the aliens, apparently assume an- 
other position. Fourteen states prohibit aliens from 
owning land while the others permit it; other states 
limit the kind of employment in which an alien may 
engage. 

While many Americans appreciate the delicate ques- 
tions raised by these contradictions between international 
guarantees and the regulations in force in the various 
states, they also sympathize with the state leaders who 
are reluctant to abolish regulations which they believe 
are necessary to safeguard the homes, occupations and 
other interests of native Americans, and who contend 
that the Federal government is too remote, too slow and 
too indifferent to appreciate the local difficulties caused 
by the presence of aliens. 

It may be said that majority opinion supports the 
national position, which is that it alone has jurisdiction 
over aliens. But, if so, it has apparently not registered 
that opinion in an authoritative way, for the alien is still 
perplexed and handicapped by a number of petty regula- 
tions which exist in some states and towns but not in 
others and which are a source of endless misunderstand- 
ing and friction between native and foreign bom resi- 
dents. 
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^hall America adopt a national system of assimilation^ 
Upon the question of making more adequate provision 
for the assimilation of immigration, there is little diver- 
gence of opinion, for America, through its laws and in- 
stitutions, has already expressed its belief that immi- 
grants can and should be assimilated. Its policy of 
admitting large numbers of immigrants which it con- 
siders assimilable, and of excluding others concerning 
whom it is in doubt, leaves no question at to the Ameri- 
can attitude. 

But the cotmtry is very far from having a generally 
accepted definition of assimilation and from the adoption 
of methods to carry out its policies ; and it is upon such 
definitions and methods that the differences of opinion 
arise. When the Division of Information was organized 
a number of years ago, it was heralded as the beginning 
of such a system, but it received little cooperation 
from racial organizations. Likewise, when the Federal 
Employment Bureau was inaugurated it was believed 
that it would accomplish the same end, but it received 
little support from business. When the Smith-Bank- 
head bill was introduced to provide for the reduction 
of illiteracy and for the teaching of the English lan- 
guage, it was regarded as an all inclusive measure, but 
it was defeated by partisan political interests. The 
Commissioner General of Immigration also undertook to 
provide for assimilation in his proposed bill; and the 
Welty Bill, which is the last word Congress has had on 
the subject of assimilation, before the national election of 
1920, covers it more specifically, as well as more broadly, 
under a Board of Immigration, which aims to protect 
the immigrant after arrival. 

Those in favor of a national assimilation measure say 
that these are but half-hearted and ineffectual attempts 
to deal with a situation which is but little understood, 
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and that none of them provides for an inclusive system 
which will assure both political and economic assimila- 
tion. In reply, the advocates of these various measures 
say that the only way to obtain such a system is to build 
it up piecemeal by such efforts as they are putting forth, 
since no ideal plan can be either conceived or adopted 
in a situation which cannot be immediately controlled 
in all of its relations, largely because we ladk the neces- 
sary data and experience. 

The proposed measiu'es, however, have other oppo- 
nents, who, though in sympathy with their aims, are 
mostly Federal officials who fear that any coordination 
of government activities into a system will inter- 
fere with their individual powers and prerogatives. 
They think such coordination will hamper^ ^both their 
responsibility and their initiative, and they doubt whether 
the motives behind some of the measures which have 
been proposed are as disinterested as they appear. 

It is extraordinary that there is so little public interest 
taken in the success or failure of assimilation and in 
measures to promote it, since in the last analysis it will 
determine both the volume and kind of future immig^- 
tion. Its inadequacy explains the existence of many of 
the repressive measures now under consideration as 
it is also the occasion for much of the racial resent- 
ment now prevalent in America; yet, as those interested 
in the subject point out, it commands less of American 
constructive thought and action than does any other phase 
of immigration, and it is the one concerning which 
public opinion is least informed and the most voluble. 

Shall immigrdtion be dealt with abroad? 

Opinion on this subject is divided between the "stay- 
at-homes," who see danger in conferring power upon 
officials abroad; and those who believe that at present 
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we are receiving only such immigrants as Europe chooses 
to send, without being in touch with either the motives 
or causes for this selection. They believe that additional 
light on this subject will be secured by the recent visit to 
Europe of the Commissioner General of Immig^tion. 

Those who oppose the establishment of immigration 
officers abroad point out if inspectors are appointed 
to serve abroad, that the rejected alien will have no 
appeal and that the difficulties of such a long range 
method of control will hardly prevent maladministra- 
tion. Those who favor it contend that it will reduce 
the hardships to the immigrant and will establish a fairer 
basis for the selection of immigration. There seem to 
be but few differences of opinion as to the gravity of the 
questions which will be involved in the extension of 
American fk)wers abroad, but so far no one has sought 
to secure an expression of public opinion upon any 
phase of them or to take the lead in the initiation of 
such measures. 

Shall the troubles of Europe be settled in America? 

The question of whether the immigrant will bring the 
troubles of Europe with him for his race to solve in 
America has been brought to the fore by the war, and 
has been aggravated by the course of affairs in Europe 
since the war has ended. 

There are many who view with some alarm the exist- 
ing racial solidarities in America and the arrival of new 
immigrants. They ask whether they will bring with 
them the racial hatreds of Europe, and whether they 
will come already committed to work for this party or 
that one in Europe. They also inquire whether in the 
transfer of factional diflference, existing among the races 
abroad, and in the stimulation by these newly arrived 
immigrants of political activities on foreign aflfairs, the 
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immigrant in America will not create miniature political 
republics which are a replica of those abroad. And 
if so, they further ask what will the effect be upon the 
one great Republic from which they derive their support. 
They reflect much of the caution which Hamilton urged 
in the early days of the Constitution, when he said : 

"In the composition of society, the harmony of the 
ingredients is all important, and whatever tends to dis- 
cordant mixture must have an injurious tendency. The 
United States has already felt the evils of incorporating 
a large number of foreigners into their national mass; 
by promoting in different classes different predilections 
and antipathies against others, it has served very much 
to divide the community and to distract our councils. 
It has been often likely to compromit the interests of 
our own country in favor of another. The permanent 
effect of such policy will be, that in times of great pub- 
lic danger there will always be a numerous body of men 
of whom there may be just grounds of distrust; the suspi- 
cion alone will weaken the strength of the nation; but 
their force may be actually employed in assisting an 
invader." 

These inquirers cannot see how America is to be kept 
free of international entanglements if a large section of 
its population through its own subterranean channels is 
assuming the direction of affairs in Europe. They fore- 
see the time when there will be a division of opinion 
upon the attitude to be taken by the country as a whole. 

But there are many others who see an infringement 
upon American liberty in the limitations of the powers 
of such organizations. To them, the discussion of in- 
ternational affairs by foreign language groups, with in- 
tent to circulate propaganda in favor of one party or 
the other in the home country, is a lesser evil, compared 
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to the greater danger of restricting the freedom of ex- 
pression in America. They see little harm in meetings 
which are called to denounce or to promote foreign gov- 
ernments regardless of whether these governments are 
free or oppressive, or whether they are monarchies or 
democracies. They see no harm in permitting publica- 
tions in foreign languages to be published in America 
which take a stronger position on foreign political events 
than they do upon American political events. They be- 
lieve that organizations should be free to raise money for 
any purpose which they see fit, to be used abroad; that 
they should forward resolutions expressing their opinion 
on the affairs of their native country; that they should 
send delegates, if need be, to deliberate in assemblies 
abroad which are dealing with native country affairs. 

Upon a subject of such vital importance no general 
public opinion has as yet been formed. Both those who 
emphasize and those who minimize the dangers realize 
that before official action is taken a thoroughgoing an- 
alysis should be made of this new political situation, 
with a view to informing the country and receiving the 
benefit of its mature judgment. 

• ••••• 

If these are the fundamental questions to be determined 
in the adoption of a national policy and if most Americans 
agree that they are as yet unanswered by a majority 
public opinion, as expressed in American law, procedure 
or customs where and how shall we seek the answers? 
If business alone takes the lead, it may be ac- 
cused of having the motive of self-interest. If gov- 
ernment alone takes the lead, it may be accused of 
having the motive of partisan politics. If the public 
alone takes the lead, its findings may be ignored as the 
work of "uplifters." For these reasons, there are many 
who believe that the question of immigration is one upon 
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which business, government and the public should co- 
operate in seeking a solution. They question the wis- 
dom of pursuing a plan whereby laws passed at the 
instance of one group are evaded by other groups; 
whereby policies announced by the government or by 
business, are disparaged by those not responsible for 
them; and whereby official information, when published, 
is charged with being propaganda. They decry the spread 
of propaganda to influence legislation which plays upon 
the temporary fears of men whether it be through Bol- 
shevism or through allegations that foreign governments 
are "dumping radicals or criminals upon our shores." 

To avoid these dangers, we require first of all, an enor- 
mous amount of data from both American and foreign 
sources. Before a practical use can be made of such data, 
we need to have it tested, analyzed, compared and supple- 
mented by an impartial and thoroughly trustworthy body 
of men, in order that it shall be free from any taint of 
propaganda or from any suggestion of control by special 
interests. There appears at the present time to be no 
organized body of men who can undertake this work, 
for such bodies as exist are either a part of other 
organizations which could not do otherwise than make 
this subject the tail to their larger kite; or they are com- 
mitted to methods and policies which do not leave them 
free to give an unbiased judgment. 

But there are students of both national and interna- 
tional affairs whose services could be combined in an in- 
stitute of immigration research which would serve this 
purpose at home. Its immediate creation is important for 
there already exists in Washington an immense amount 
of valuable information concerning the foreign born in 
America, the significance of which few now in charge of 
it are equipped to use. Such governmental organizations 
as the War Loan Organization of the Treasury Depart- 
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ment, the Committee on Public Information, the Coun- 
cil of National Defense, the various extensions of the 
War Department, the Bureau of Naturalization, the war 
Bureaus of the Department of Labor, the Alien Property 
Custodian, the Bureau of Education and the Secret Ser- 
vices of various departments have collected a vast amount 
of information which, if put at the disposal of such a 
body, would be of inestimable value in helping- the country 
to formulate a sound immigration policy. Furthermore, 
its preservation for future use is a matter of prime im- 
portance because the great sums expended to secure it 
are not likely to be duplicated. An effort should there- 
fore be made at an early time to classify this information 
and to bring it up to date. 

During the war some of these various governmental 
divisions established connections with foreign born people 
and their institutions, which brought about a feeling of 
cordiality and good will between them and the govern- 
ment. To permit these to^ lapse is for the American gov- 
ernment to lose official touch with much of the racial life 
and expression in the country, and thus lose a connection 
which the war has made possible. For this reason a re- 
sumption of conferences with these racial groups is highly 
important. 

To-day, with all of this information available — ^but 
unassembled and unanalyzed — ^America is at a disadvan- 
tage, not only in dealing with its own racial affairs, but 
in handling its international problems inasmuch as Euro- 
pjean countries are much better informed than is America 
regarding their nationals in this country. 

Of equal importance is the necessity to submit this in- 
formation, when gathered and analyzed, to the people 
whose opinion must finally pre\5ail. While the publica- 
tion of data and the formulation of policies are important, 
there are many who believe that before America makes. 
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up its mind about immigration American public opinion 
would be greatly benefited if there were more deliberation 
upon a smaller body of data; more discussion of funda- 
mental principles, and more frequent conferences held at 
which more free opinion was expressed in sustained de- 
bate. 

American public opinion, owing to the distribution of 
its various racial problems throughout the country, differs 
very much according to locality, and, therefore, to obtain 
the judgment of one section is not necessarily to obtain 
the judgment of all sections. The South, with an inten- 
sive race problem of its own, bases its attitude toward 
all race problems upon this experience. The far West, 
with- Oriental and Mexican border problems of immigra- 
tion, reaches its conclusions through its experience with 
them. The middle West, with its older immigration and 
fewer intensive industrial demands, inclines to be less 
cordial to the new immigration; while the East is the 
home of both the liberal immigrationist and the restric- 
tionist. But the experience and judgment of all of these 
sections are the substance of American public opinion and 
only conferences held in each section of the country, in 
which identical questions are discussed and findings are 
compared, can hope to reveal upon what points no unity 
is possible, or to secure upon such points as are suscept- 
ible of general agreement a majority public opinion. 

Through such conferences the government should find 
a way to avail itself of the intelligence and resources of 
all of its people on the subject of immigration. Other 
countries have Emigration Councils, which discuss pol- 
icies and give due deliberation to new proposals. Any 
policy which is adopted will affect the foreign bom of 
thirty-two racial groups in different ways. If there were 
a council composed of both native bom and naturalized 
American citizens who could bring to such a discussion 
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not only the point of view of the native bom, but also 
the experience, judgment and point of view of each 
of the racial groups in America, its opinion would carry 
weight and we would obtain a hig^ level of competence. 

The knowledge gained by such a series of conferences 
needs to be supplemented by international conferences 
so as to collate similar knowledge and points of view pos- 
sessed by foreign countries. America has in process of 
organization for such purposes an American Institute 
of International Affairs. This Institute, in cooper- 
ation with similar Institutes abroad, might well be asked 
to imdertake this work. The purpose of these Institutes 
is to widen association, but not authority; to bring men 
into consultation, without attaching responsibility; to 
analyze information, but not to apply its findings ; to sepa- 
rate information from propaganda; and to publish the 
results of their deliberations. These Institutes could do 
these things as well for immigration as for other inter- 
national matters. 

But it is important to diffuse this knowledge gained 
through international conferences among the various sec- 
tions of the country and for this are needed exchange 
scholarships to acquaint leaders in one country with lead- 
ers of another country. Not less necessary are courses 
for the training of representatives in foreign affairs, and 
the exchange of missions between countries which should 
be extended on a considerable scale. 

This necessity for the exchange of knowledge also sug- 
gests the need of a more formal statement of the result 
of such deliberations and of the diffusion of accurate 
information concerning the immigration activities of each 
country* This will in turn doubtless necessitate the es- 
tablishment of international publications which would be 
the joint contribution of the various nations. The pos- 
sibilities of this are illustrated by the work now being done 
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by a periodical of the character of the Economic Review. 
This is an admirable digest of such information, and with 
a few additions to include American data, would be of 
immense value to business men, who now have to rely 
upon a few organizations, like the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany and the Guaranty Trust Company, in order to secure 
necessary information about industrial as well as trade 
conditions abroad. 

The Peace Conference taught us the futility of having 
information possessed by only a few men, and of inter- 
national conferences in which only a few minds partici- 
pated. On a subject of such vast importance as immigra- 
tion we need to distribute information and to multiply 
discussions throughout America, as well as to bring to- 
gether American and foreign statesmen, scholars, pub- 
licists, engineers, jurists, bankers and industrial men. 

It is to be hoped that if America concludes that such 
a necessity for information and analysis exists, that it 
will follow some such plan as has been indicated, and to 
a degree at least avoid the mistakes of the past where 
ponderous commissions have been appointed to hold hear- 
ings, the net results of which have been reams of opinions 
but few facts. The work of such commissions has usually 
been temporary and has depended upon ephemeral public 
interest or has continued until their appropriations were 
exhausted. It is not an investigation commission that is 
needed hut the assembling of a permanent, non-partisan 
body of scientific minds, whose business it will be to func- 
tion every week in the year, to gather facts as needed, to 
pursue routine studies, to test and to analyze propositions 
and to form a center to which public opinion, perplexed 
on any phase of the subject, can turn for enlightenment. 
Until then, we shall perhaps blunder along, following this 
prejudice or that whim, and this theory or that argument. 

But there are other questions which involve immigra- 
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tion and unless the same quality and range of discussion 
is to prevail among them, immigration problems cannot be 
dealt with in the way indicated. Among these is the ques- 
tion of industrial relations which bears so vital a relation 
to the flow of immigration. It is, therefore, necessary 
that each trade organization throughout the country 
should not only have its immigration committee to keep 
its members constantly advised concerning immigration 
affairs, but also that steps should be taken to reach agree- 
ments upon methods of industrial management and man- 
power problems. In this way government, business, and 
the public interest would be tmited in a way to insure a 
speedy answer to the open questions which have been sug- 
gested, and thus insure a sound basis for any policies 
which were adopted. 



CHAPTER XI 



PRIKCIPLES OF ASSIMILATION 



AMERICA will succeed but ill in the task of assimila- 
tion which its millions of immigrants have created 
unless, in its accomplishment, the American spirit illu- 
mines the way. For assimilation embraces something 
greater than the integration of the immigrant into the 
American economic system, something finer than the 
best formulated policies can express, and something more 
just than American law yet embodies. 

Unless this spirit whidi has built America sees beyond 
the day's work, and beyond the immediate material gain, 
what will it profit the country, and what will it benefit 
the immigrant if at the call for labor, an immigrant al- 
ways responds; if at the call for money, an American 
bank book invariably appears; if at the opening of mar- 
kets, the American brand of goods is first on display; and 
if at the call of war, all races through a tmited public opin- 
ion gather tmder the American flag? For when pros- 
perity wanes, and men falter in the face of adversity, 
or when the desire for power divides their allegiance, 
what is it that will hold together members of all races, and 
all native Americans, in an identity of interest which em- 
braces the spiritual as well as the material needs of men ? 

Even though the war was fought for nationalism, ir\ 
has not revealed to us the principles of national unity J 
nor has it brought peace to the thousands of foreign bom 
scattered throughout the world. They, no less than our- 
selves, seek a unity of spirit as well as of race. There is 
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one group of foreign bom people which hopes to find 
this peace and unity in America. From the moment 
of arrival its aspirations, purposes and devotion are 
bound up in a great desire to become a part of America. 
This group as we have seen, has a leadership, a press and 
an organization which is always at the service of Ameri- 
can interests. The assimilation of this group is but an op- 
portunity to be used by America. 

There is another group whose members believe that 
they can and must retain the connections and advantages 
of the old world ; even while they aspire to embrace those 
of the new country. They believe that the way to do 
this is to combine for their own interests in America, so 
that they may also exercise a power here as well as in 
their home affairs. This attitude opposes race to race 
and separates them from native Americans, thus impeding 
the natural processes of assimilation. This is the battle- 
ground, for it is here that conflict exists in men's minds 
and hearts between the old allegiance and the new; be- 
tween old and new points of view ; between old customs 
and habits and new; and between dependence upon the 
old world and independence in the new. This group has 
its organizations, press, and leadership whose power de- 
pends more upon the preservation of the interests, tradi- 
tions, customs, language, and literature of the racial 
groups, than it does upon the acceptance by them of 
American standards. The assimilation of this group is 
but a responsibility which Americans have assumed. 

There is a third group whose members are openly and 
frankly loyal to their home countries; they have no 
thought of choosing. America as a home, as they intend 
to use it only as a base for business operations in order 
to make money for themselves or for the corporations 
which they represent. Through this group we may bene- 
fit by its knowledge and contact with the world affairs. 
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and we may also establish relationships which will further 
good will between nations. This group has its organiza- 
tions, its press and its leaders. Its assimilation is neither 
feasible nor advisable, but association with it is a privilege 
which America should recognize. 

If there is a division in spirit among the several 
groups of immigrants, there is no less a like division 
among the native bom. One group of native bom is in 
favor of immigration and constitutes the leaven of as- 
similation, because of its understanding and sympathy 
with the questions involved. 

The sentiment of other groups is divided; on the one 
hand it desires to use racial institutions and agencies, and 
to fuse with American life the contributions which 
the immigrant brings; on the other hand it desires to 
suppress the languages, customs, and habits of the im- 
migrant, and to impose Americanism upon him. This 
division of interests impedes the natural processes of as- 
similation, and creates a conflict between prejudice and 
tolerance; between the disposition to share benefits and 
the tendency to safeguard them for our own posterity; 
between the courage to welcome strange peoples for our 
progress and the complacency to rely upon ourselves for 
the future; between the power which believes in expres* 
sion and cooperation and that which inclines to repression 
and ruthless competition; between the impulse to look 
forward and achieve greater things and the instinct to 
look backward and remain safe. 

There is a third group which has no faith in assimila- 
tion, and is either indifferent or opposed to immigra- 
tion. It has no thought of coming into contact with the 
immigrant or of contributing to his advancement. It 
may from time to time utter a warning against it but f or 
the most part its members retire into lofty seclusion to 
observe the struggle going on below. 
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Obviously, something beyond material needs or gains 
is required to unite spirits so averse to each other and 
interests so diverse in purpose. For important as material 
institutions are, they are but a mechanism through which 
we test our desires, achieve our hopes, and realize our 
ambitions. If they fail to serve these purposes the immi- 
grant, not less than the American, in search of that per- 
fection which man ever seeks, will look for new fields of 
effort. Surely there must be some key to assimilation 
which will open the doors of racial and American insti- 
tutions alike, through which both the native and foreign 
bom may pass freely. Surely there must be principles, 
susceptible of application to all of us in the association 
together of native and foreign bom, that will establish 
that confidence and good will so essential to the assimila- 
tion of divergent peoples. 

First of all, is there agreement upon what is meant by 
assimilation? Is it alone the learning of a language or 
the acquirement of citizenship papers; cw" are these but 
vehicles which increase American contacts and make more 
available the opportunities of the new country? Is it 
alone the immigrant's dressing and acting outwardly like 
an American ; or are these but evidences of the first steps 
in his progress? Is it alone the receiving of American 
wages and their use to improve his living conditions; or 
are these but the means to an end? Is it alone the bring- 
ing of native and foreign born together; or does this 
leave unchanged the reaction of races toward each other. 

Assimilation in the last analysis is to be found in no 
one of these things — ^alone. Rather, the test of assimila- 
tion for the American is whether in the presence of large 
numbers of alien peoples he retains the fundamental be- 
liefs of his coimtry, of its institutions, and has faith in 
himself; and whether his own customs, traditions, and 
form of government emerge triumphantly. If, as Ameri- 
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cans axe daily tested by the activities of the foreign bom 
and by their reactions to American life, they stand firm, 
as shown in the character of their thinking and by the 
consistency of their actions, then we may be assured that 
assimilation is satisfactorily progressing. The presence 
of aliens in America during the war was such a test upon 
a great scale. The spread of Bolshevism in America was 
another such test. Both of these have been a strain upon 
the American's belief in liberty and justice, upon the sta- 
bility of constitutional law, and upon other attributes of 
fundamental Americanism. Our common reaction to 
such tests, much more than the absence of a common 
language, and of a low percentage of naturalized citi- 
zens, furnish us with a true perspective of assimilaticm. 

For the immigrant the test is whether in a strange 
country and in the midst of native bom Americans and 
many other races he shows, without sacrifice of racial 
qualities for which America has no substitute, a capacity 
to adjust himself to new conditions, to acquire new stand- 
ards, to follow American trends of thought, and to ac- 
cept American ideals and ideas. If the immigrant can 
make his own racial contribution available to America 
and at the same time can take from the new country what 
is necessary for his own progress, then we may be equally 
sure that assimilation is satisfactorily progressing. The 
plight of his home country in the war and the American- 
ization movement were such tests. His reactions to the 
new found wealth and to the sudden accession of liberty 
and equality of opportunity without surveillance; these, 
and not his knowledge of the language and the way he 
dresses, furnish us with a true perspective of assimilation. 

If assimilation is the establishment of an identity of 
interest expressed through common reactions to Ameri- 
can thought and life, through a unity of public opinion, 
and through a common belief in American government 
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and institutions, what then are the principles which native 
and foreign bom alike can understand and apply in the 
■every day affairs of life? 

Rect^nition is the first of these principles — recogni- 
tion by the American of the capacities, qualities, and con- 
tributions which the immigrants bring; and by the immi- 
grant of the ideals and achievements of Americans. 
Americans, hitherto, have been inclined to "lump their ap- 
preciation" of what the various races have brought to 
America. They judge racial traits largely by direct and 
indirect contact with individual members or with isolated 
groups of the various races, and not by a knowledge of 
the history and culture of the races as a whole, of which 
the individual is but the product. But recently a system- 
atic effort has been made, notably by the Literary Digest 
and other magazines, to bring before the American people 
the characteristics and achievements of the various races. 
This new interest on the part of America toward racial 
information has been one of the contributions which the 
war has stimulated. 

But the application of this racial information to prac- 
tical affairs is hardly begun. For instance, Americans re- 
gard quite differently the Italian in America who is doing 
rough labor, than they do the Italian in his native en- 
vironment ; and they seem to see little connection between 
the ditch digger and the literature and art of his race. 
Also, it scarcely occurs to us that there is reason for a 
joint celebration on Columbus Day by native Americans 
and foreign bom Italians, and only recently have we be- 
gun to recognize their national holidays. By such lack 
of appreciation we have failed to convey to the members 
of almost every race whatever concept we may have had 
of their racial accomplishments. 

This appai^nt unwillingness or inability of the Ameri- 
cans to connect in their own minds the immigrant with 
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his heritage, has caused us to pay but little attention to 
the individual. On the one hand he has been admitted to 
the country, which in itself may be taken as a recognition, 
either of his desirability or of his labor. American citi- 
zenship has been offered to him — a. decided recognition 
that he could appreciate a free government. American 
schools have been opened to him, — a recognition pf his 
desire to learn our language and histoiy. An earnest ef- 
fort was made to Americanize him — a recognition, from 
one point of view of his worthiness, or from another 
point of view of its necessity to America. Coincident 
with the war there has also been established a number of 
joint societies — a recognition of the desirability of bring- 
ing the various races and native Americans together. In- 
creasing attention has also been given to the holdings of 
exhibitions of the arts and crafts of the races — a recog- 
nition of the cultural contribution which the immigrants 
have made to America. 

But what of the day's work — ^the place and time where 
most theories are tested and where most ambitions are 
realized ? Here the tendency has been to limit our recog- 
nition of the immigrant to his value as a laborer. As a 
result, discriminations in employment, in promotions, in 
treatment and in living conditions have, to a considerable 
icxtent, usurped the place of recognition. This limitation 
fof recognition to labor values explains in a large meas- 
I ure our inability to absorb or to incorporate other racial 
lvalues into the native American system. This has re- 
' suited in a loss to American business, as a few observa- 
tions will show. 

Deterioration in workmanship, no less than low pro- 
duction, is creating anxiety among American manufac- 
turers ; not only because of the increased cost but because 
of its possible effect upon international markets. A con- 
siderable part of this deterioration is due unquestionably 
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to the loss of immigration and to our past neglect to con- 
serve the quality of workmanship of immigrants. It 
is also due to our failure to note the varying qualities in 
different races, — qualities which best fit them for Ameri- 
can industry, by giving the highest return in the quality 
and quantity of production. What are some of these 
qualities that deserve recognition? 

First, the immigrants of the majority of the races 
which supply America with unskilled labor have a capac- 
ity for faithful operation and a natural instinct for per- 
fection. As part of the craft training of the old world 
they take a pride in their work, and their desire for per- 
fection yields more slowly to the insistent pressure for 
quantity. Second, they have a definite "work sense," 
which they do not constantly seek to evade. Third, they 
possess a better discipline in working together. Fourth, 
the peasant has the patience to do the drudgery incident 
to monotonous work and the endurance to stand its 
strain. Fifth, they have a sense of frugality which elimi- 
nates waste in plant operations. Sixth, they have a ca- 
pacity for self-discipline and for working together within 
the narrow confines of mechanical work, an asset to 
which Americans have given little thought. 

The American producer who must compete in the 
markets of the world, including America, with the prod- 
ucts which these races will make in their native lands, may 
well consider whether the encouragement of immigration 
of races possessing these qualities in a high degree is not 
a matter of considerable importance to American com- 
merce. When competition with the frugal peoples of 
Europe, with their lower cost of production and higher 
quality of output, begins to make itself felt throughout 
the world, American employers may realize, when it is 
too late, the importance of knowing how to reach at its 
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source the labor supply of the races which will ultimately 
produce the most of the best qualities at the least cost. 

The steady capability of the immigrant workman and 
his resistance to change are of considerable importance in 
production. These qualities could be utilized to a greater 
extent if the employer imderstood his racial workmen. 
Before the war the average employer was skeptical if he 
was told that his racial workman required a special recog- 
nition. To-day many plants have a different atmosphere 
due to an increasing recognition of the immigrant. As an 
illustration, in a certain plant where more than a thou- 
sand Italians were employed, a condition prevailed which 
showed a lack of harmony between management and men. 
The management complained that the immigrant work- 
men did not appreciate the lunch room; and that they 
would not learn English, even though the classes were 
conducted on part company time. The men were suspi- 
cious of every advance and innovation. It was suggested 
to the management that it show some simple form of 
recognition, such as an appreciation of what the Italian 
national holiday meant to the workmen. On that day 
every member of the management appeared wearing a 
red carnation. The Italian workmen understood the act 
of appreciation and, from that simple beginning, there 
has grown an intelligent and sympathetic method of deal- 
ing with racial workmen. 

Another quality, the value of which business has failed 
to recognize, is the frugality which most immigrants 
practice. The peasant, trained in a hard school of priva- 
tion and want, is not prone to waste even when he ac- 
quires plenty in America. 

In a country where the business mind tends to act 
without mature deliberation, the immigrant's instinct for 
definition may be utilized if put into play in operations 
where it will count for the most. Where the American 
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business mind is only too ready to accept new proposi- 
tions, the immigrant's greater power of refusal may fur- 
nish a much needed check to hasty action and may prevent 
the adoption of wasteful and half-baked experiments. 
His natural tendency to preserve traditions creates a cen- 
ter, however ill adapted and uniformed it may be as to 
American conditions, to which appeals on labor and other 
controversial matters can be referred for judgment. 

Vast as the wealth of America is to-day, it furnishes 
no excuse for the neglect of small assets, one of which 
is the thrift of the immigrant. His tendency to hoard his 
savings and to withdraw them from circulation and thus 
destroy their immediate usefulness for capitalization pur- 
poses and also their earning power to himself, has not 
been recognized by the American. 

If such qualities are among the resources of immi- 
grants, which are largely unused by American business, 
it is also true that some races bring to America certain 
qualities which make their incorporation into American 
institutions difficult, and it is equally important to gauge 
their effect upon business. 

The immigrant peasant moves slowly away from the 
beliefs, traditions and habits of his native land, and scarce- 
ly at all, unless he has the approval of some recognized 
authority. The processes of his mind are simple. His 
reactions to the complex American city are governed by 
a tenacity of early ideas and training, and by a routine 
existence which is appallingly narrow. His absorption 
in the day's work, with the ever present anxieties of food, 
shelter, and clothing, shuts him out from much of the 
new world about him. He is often filled with a deep- 
seated rancor, which is based on centuries of oppression 
and race feuds which have created in him an attitude of 
distrust, and which caus« him to respond in most unex- 
pecled ways to overtures from the American. He has 
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a credulity growing out of an unbridled imagination 
which prevents him from readily perceiving abstract 
rights. His limitations in comprehending public events 
in a strange country create barriers through which few 
Americans have yet fotmd the way. His untrained mind, 
unaccustomed to reflection and with few resources to fall 
back upon to tide it over the break with the home country, 
requires that the simple ties of religion and of physical 
restraints be established immediately upon arrival. In 
the absence of these, the immigrant does not respond 
during crises in a way wholly understandable to the 
American; and indicates a slower adaptation to Amer- 
ican business operation and life which should be reckoned 
with in all industrial management experiments. 

But if the American has failed in his recognition of the 
immigrant's qualities and possible contributions to 
America, the immigrant has no less failed to recognize 
the finer traits of the American and to appreciate Ameri- 
can achievement. He has come to know the dollar far 
better than he has the man. He has come to judge of 
American institutions, not by their illimitable possibilities 
but by the pettiness of his narrow experiences. He has 
been contemptuous of the literature of a country which he 
thinks is without the richer traditions and simplicity of his 
older world. He has by comparison not only disparaged 
much that the new country has to offer, but he has ac- 
quired sometimes a supercilious and even critical attitude 
concerning much which, not having had a hand in the 
building, he does not yet fully understand. He has often 
mistaken liberty for license and duties for privileges. 

Abstract recognition of the qualities of races and of the 
personality of their members will not do much for assimi- 
lation, tmless a way can be found to make recognition not 
only apparent but mutual by effecting an exchange of 
ideas and ideals between the various races and between 
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them and the native bom. Thus reciprocity becomes the 
second principle of assimilation. Much is now being done 
to acquaint Americans with a knowledge of the history 
and an interpretaticMi of the races, many of whose mem- 
bers are now in America. But as jret we have done little 
with our interracial problems of bringing, for instance, 
the ideas and ideals of the races together; or of bringing 
about an exchange of literature and opinion and of com- 
bining them with American thought and expression. 

This-is essential if we are to apply the third principle 
of participation which will put into operation recognition 
and reciprocity between races and between them and 
Americans. For only through the full participation of each 
immigrant in American affairs will economic assimilation 
obtain. It is by drawing out the full contribution which 
immigrants can make and by utilizing their full powers, 
that identity of interest is finally established. This means 
giving to them the full opportunity to put into practice 
their ideals of freedom as well as their capacity for work. 
This means the elimination of discriminations, of a sense 
of race superiority, of imposition of regulations without 
consultation, and of many similar attitudes of mind which 
now limit the immigrants' participation in American 
affairs and which now turn their attention to institutions 
and countries where they can find a fuller expression. 

Economic assimilation of immigration, then, is the ap- 
plication of the principles of recognition, reciprocity, and 
participation by native and foreign bom in the day's 
work. It has for its objective the irrevocable integration 
of the immigrant into American life at every economic 
point. 

Economic assimilation in operation means that indus- 
try recognizes his capacity for work and quality of work- 
manship ; and that the immigrant recognizes the capacity 
of the American for leadership and organization. It 
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means that this recognition is expressed in practical ways. 
It means that views and ideas are freely exchanged. 
Thus, the immigrant will participate in the full life of 
American industry just in proportion to his capacity, 
and the American will participate in racial affairs to the 
same degree and in the same way. 

Economic assimilation means that the banker recog- 
inizes the immigrant's qualities of thrift and frugality, 
that his patronage is essential to American progress, 
and that the immigrant, on his part, comes to have faith 
in the American bank. Then there will follow the reci- 
Iprocity which will make the immigrant a depositor^ the 
American bank and an investor in American securjities. 
The banker will help the immigrant to succ^?f*Snd both 
will participate in financing and developing American en- 
terprises which will bring both to them and to the coun- 
try substantial returns. 

Economic assimilation means that the merchant recog- 
nizes the value of immigrant trade, merchandising, and 
salesmanship ; and that the immigrant will recognize that 
his interests are identified solely with those of American 
commerce. This will lead to reciprocity in which the 
American will sell goods to the foreign bom, while the 
immigrant, in turn, will stimulate business for the Ameri- 
can merchant here and abroad. Both will participate in 
building a better trade at home and in expanding Ameri- 
can business abroad. 

Economic assimilation means that the English lan- 
guage press recognizes the value and place of the for- 
eign language press and that the latter will adopt the 
principles and standards of American journalism. This 
will lead to the formulation of a tmited opinion, based 
upon the recognition of the immigrant's beliefs, tradi- 
tions, and customs and the consequent exchange o£ 
ideas and opinions, and participation of both racial and 
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native American thought in maintaining American insti- 
tutions. 

A broader economic assimilation beyond the day's work 
means that Americans have found a way to incorporate 
into American life the spiritual contributions of the immi- 
grants and that the immigrant has found a way to absQ|rt> 
the finer qualities of American life. If as a racial mem- 
ber he is without the experience of free education and 
institutions, if he has not had the freedom of full self- 
expression, if he has not transversed the limits of class 
lines, if he has not been master of his own destiny, it may 
be that America will mean to him the realization of these 
ideals. If as a nation we are without great intensity, in- 
spiration or tragedy in our history ; if we have less power 
of refusal than of acceptance; if we have little respect for 
authority; if we are slow in establishing traditions ; and if 
we have too much loose idealism, it may be that the immi- 
grant can make a very real contribution if his full partici- 
pation in American life is assured. 

But assimilation in all of these ways must be more 
than a hope, more than an aspiration and stronger than 
a desire. Americans in this great undertaking must 
abandon the habits of thinking a task is done when it is 
but begun, of taking credit for achievements which are 
but yet projects, and of taking for granted situations 
which require the most careful analysis and reflection. 

When tfiis commercial age has exhausted the treasures 
to be gained by adventures into the resources of the 
earth, and we have found a way to assure to all men the 
necessities and comforts of life, then men's minds may 
create the age of beauty in which their thoughts will turn 
to quality rather than toward quantity; to simplicity 
rather than toward ostentation; to form rather than 
toward bulk; to color and line rather than toward size; 
to continuity and precision rather than toward loose ideal- 
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ism. Perhaps, then, the best architects will build the 
shops and homes of immigrants and native bom alike, 
and the best designers will decorate them, and perfection 
wiU not be reserved for state occasions, but will find its 
way into the common things of life. 

Then the ordinary problems of economic assimilation 
will no longer hold, for we shall have passed from the 
freedom we have gained by subduing brute force by 
science and skill by controlling the oppressions of men 
by politics and economics, to the conquest of ourselves. 
Thus we will be freed from petty ambitions; and peace 
and unity, which the end of the war has so signally 
failed to achieve, will become realities. 

In the meantime, we must live through the practical age^ 
in which the instruments given to us for use are commer- 
cial We are cheered within the narrow confines of the 
day's work by the hope that the age which succeeds this 
will hold the keynote of beauty instead of profits. It is 
possible that we may have to wait until then for the full 
assimilation of the immigrant — for it may be that full 
identity of interest consists less in sharing what money 
alone will buy, than in the mutual appreciation of the 
spiritual qualities of men. It is the vision of this which 
keeps many in the economic treadmill though they know 
that the day of perfection is not for them to see. 



THE END. 
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Consulates: protection of immigrants. 
36; post war activities, 87; and 
trside organization and work, 194; 
relation to racial groups, 194 

Contract Labor, 38; Mexican, 163; 
Chinese, 230, 231 

Council of National Defense, 53; in- 
formation in, 249 

Credits, extension by Americans to 
racial dealers, 184 

Ccecho-Slovaks, in America^ 42, 50; 
call for its emigrants. 691 press, 
X09, 1x8; markets in America, 190 

Day's Work Mafl[azine, xxo 

Danes, in America, 50; press^ X09; 
markets, X90 

Deportations of aliens, 24, 64, 97; 
and Bolshevism, X45 

Depositors, immigrant, 205; see 
banks 

Discusnon. public, limitations upon, 
26; need of, 248 

Distribution of caiens» need of busi- 
ness aystem, 152 

Division of Information, 243 

Drexel Institute, study ox manage- 
ment problems, X76 

Dual political system, 91 

Dutch: in America, 50; care of im- 
migrants^ 88; Netherlands Emigra- 
tion League, 88; conference on, 89; 
press, X09 

Economic Assimilation: early fail- 
ures, 36; racial system, 43; what is 
a program, X52; through industry, 
176: through markets, 197; through 
banks, 215; through insurance, 221 

Economic Review, 2^1 

Economic system, dual; origin, 36; 
growth through racial societies, 43; 
description of, 43; perfecticm of, 
44; value to America, 4^; relation 
to foreign affairs, 8^; integration 
through economic assimilation. 152; 
and markets, x8i; and assimilation, 
265 

Education, United States Bureau and 
discussion of Americanization, 26; 
as inducement to immigration, 90 

Ellis Island, 24, 37, 82, 99; attitude 
toward immigrants, 98; reception of 
immigrants, 165 

Employment Afl;nicies» 36, X64; and 
racial economic system, 43 

Employment of aliens, discnminations 
against, 35; and a qrstem of dis- 
tribution, X52; security of, X75 

English language, 35, 57; and racial 
organizations, 42; and foreign lan- 
guage press, xx9^ and business, X46. 
1^9; and Associated Indostries of 
'lusetts, 148; and foreign 
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markets in America, i8o; corre- 
qwndence school^ 197; one lan- 
guage country, 23s 
Eneliui language press: relation to 
Foreign Language press, 205, ia6; 
differences n'om foreign language 
press, 1 1 a; relation to Americaniza- 
tion, 126; and rehabilitation of for- 
eign language i)ress, la;^ 
Esthonian press in America, lop 
Europe, and emigration, 17; point of 
view on emigration, ai; conditions 
in, 22; discussion on immigration, 
27; attitude on emigration before 
the war, 31; protection of immi- 
grants by, 36; and the literacy test, 
39; interest in racial economic sys- 
tem in America, 44; call for na- 
tionals during the war, 51; war 
Jc^cy on emigration, 67; separation 
of races, 68; recall of nationals, 69; 
restraint of emigration, 71; stimu- 
lation of emigration, 75; economic 
concessions for immigrants, 76; di- 
yersion of emigration, 79; coopera- 
tion between countries, 80; control 
of nationals, 83; representation to 
nationals abroad, 91 ; influence of 
foreign language press on affairs in, 
X16; foreign markets in, 189; a 
financial expansion in, a 18; infor- 
mation from, 248; conferences in, 

2S2 

Express companies, and economic as- 
similation, 15a; protection of say- 
ings, a23 



Farms: distribution of labor to^ 154) 
need of labor, 162; remigration of 
farmera from America, 163; ex- 
periment with Mexican labor, 163 

Farm Organizations, and distribution, 
of immigration to land, 154 

Federal goyernment agencies, confu- 
sion among^ during war, 55 

Federal Immigration Commission, 26 

Federal Regulation : nationalization 
of immigration, 34; protective 
measures dropped, 34; and busi- 
new> 35; legislation, 38; during the 
war, 54; post war suggestions, 63 

Finns in America, 50; land grants, 
74;. press, 109 

Flemish press in America, X09 
$ Food Administration, 53 

Forei^ Banking, effect of immigrant 
savings upon, ax8; foreign securi- 
ties, ax8 

Foreign languagea, see English lan- 
guages 

France, press in America, 50; post- 
war conditions, 69; business and 
government cooperation, 133 

French press in America, 109 

Foreign markets: influence of emi- 
grants upon, 190; use of immi- 
Kxants in America as salesmen, 19a; 
Iricnda or foes in, 29a; use of 



racial groups as training schools, 
293; use of racial colonies for, 
296; use of foreign language press 
for, 296; influence of racial deal- 
ers on, 297; and asamilation, 26$ 
Fuel Administration, 53 

Germana, in America, 50; press, 109 

Germany, Department of Immigrac 
tion, 70 

Great Britain, and aliens, 69; aa- 
sistaxice to Syrians, 80; in South 
America, 85; connection with Brit- 
ish Communities, 89; business and 
government cooperation on post- 
war conditiona, 133 

Greece, plans to control emigration, 
71: land grants, 74 

Greeks in America, 50; press, 109, 
223; markets, 290 

*^ 

Homes for immigrants, 36 
Hoover, Herbert, food drafts, x68 
Hungarian, see Magyar 

Immigration: new epoch of, 28^ and 
labor supply, 33; as economic as- 
set, 23; quantitative tests, 24; im- 
partial discussion of, 25; study of. 
a8; before the war, 31; control ox 
immigration in Europe, 71; stimu- 
lation of emigration, 75; economic 
concessions for immigration, 76; 
diversion of, 79; control after ar- 
rival, 83; and business, 232; and 
the future, 3x8; and economic as- 
similation, 243, 265 

Immigrants: control of, by native 
countries, 22; attitude in new coun- 
try, 23; protection by native coun- 
try, 36; colonies fostered by Amer- 
icans, 37; societies for, 36, 40; 
constitutions of societies, 40; route 
on arrival, 44; integration of. 
through economic means, ^6; and 
war orders, 54; and radicalism, 60: 
use of, by native countries, 90; and 
Bolshevism, 245; and Americaniza- 
tion, X46; and labor supply, 257; 
and welfare work, 169; internation- 
alism of, 266; and management, 
170; as purchasers, 185; as savers, 
19^; quauities for assimilation, 260 

Immigrant Guide and Transfer, senr* 
ice^ 37 

Immigration Law, 21, 38 

Industrial Service, panaceas and 
emergency measures^ 272 

Industrial Trades Union Conference, 
social attaches plan recommended, 
82 

Industry: Americanization in plants, 
246; English language instruction, 
146; compulsory citizenship in, 
248, 250, program of speciar com- 
mittee, 249; participation of immi- 
Santa in, 250; Americanization and 
remen, 151; and economic t** 
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nmilatioa, is»l •^ •yrtem of 4i^ 
tributkm, 153; land ownership and 
labor, iS4t and labor supply, iS7; 
effect of new immigration on pro- 
duction, 159; cott of immigra- 
tion tumoyer, 160; and the 
labor market, iSh 164; in- 
tenimtionaliEation of worlangmen, 
x66; differences between natiye 
and foreign born worjanen, 
167: management and immigrant 
workmen, 168, 170; results of war 
on management, 171; reaction from 
war. 172; effect of welfare work 
on Immigrant, 173; tests of sincer- 
ity of management plans, 175; and 
sayings, 20s; and assimilation, 265 

Insurance companies and economic as- 
similation, 152. 181 ;. immigrant 
sayings, 221; competition with 
racial societies, 222 

Interior Department, 55 

International Affairs: immigrant is, a 
dual personality. 20; assimilation in 
America a world contribution, 29; 
future immigration, 67; discussion 
of policies, 98; international, con- 
ference authorized b^ President, 
100; influence of foreign language 
press, 116; America an immigra- 
tion country, 2x8; exclusion of in- 
spection abroad, 244; inyestigation, 
249; conferences, 252; publications 

on, 251 . . , -. . 

International Commission of Emigra- 
tion, 81 

Inter-racial Council, The, 26 

Inyestments, see Sayings 

Italians: in America, so; and Argen- 
tine, 78; press, X09; markets, 190 

Japanese press in America, X09 
Jews, in America, 50; expulsion from 

Europe, 60; press, 10^, xx4 
Johnson, Albert, on legislation, 241 
Justice, Department ox, and the war. 

56; and radicalism, X43; control of 

immigration, 230; inforxnation in, 

249 

Labor, see manpower 

Labor, . Department of: war powers, 
$3> 54; control of immigration, 230; 
information in, 249 

Labor Market, Immigrant: organiza- 
tion of, 99; need of ^stem, 152, 
164; reseryes for, X64; United 
States Employment Exchange 
Bureau, X65; European organiza- 
tion of, 166; effect of welfare work 
upon, 174; effect of sayings upon, 
205 

La France, magazine, no 

Land ownership, use of, to control 
immigration, 79; distribution to, 
and occuoancy m America, 153 

League of Nations, x8, 2X, ^9; Presi- 
dent's oyerdraft to immigrant 
groups, 59 



Legal Aid Societies 36 

Legislation, Federal, 21, 3$, 38; eon- 
tract labor clause, 38; proposed bill 
of Commissioner General on Immi- 
gntion, 63; banking laws, 2x0 

Li^slation, state, protection of say- 
ings, 2x8; New York Sute on bank- 
ing, 2x8; municipal legislation, 2x9; 
discriminatory, 35, 36, 242 

Lenin. 60, X4x, 142, x6o 

Lettish press in America, X09 

Liberty Loan, 53; and racial groups, 
56; information upon, 249 

Lithuanian^ in America, 50; prea% 
X09 

literagr Test, 26, 39. 97. 64 

Lusk Comimttee, X43 

Magazines, general foreif^n language, 
X09; comxnercial, xxo; xntematiotial, 
X09 

Magyar press in America, 109, 1x3; 
markets, x^o 

Manpower, immigrant: control of, by 
international bodies, 80; labor sup- 
ply* 157; ayailabili^, 159; attitude 
of, x6o; cost of immigration tum- 
oyer, x6o; effect of nationalism, 
x6x; quality of incoming immigra- 
tion. X62; farm labor, 162; labor 
market, 164; internationalism, x66; 
stabilization, x67, 20$; and welfare 
work, X70; and sayings, 203; use 
of, abroad, 205 

Manufacturers' associations, and 
economic assimilation, 152 

Markets, forei^ in America, and 
racial economic system. 4^^ descrip- 
tion. X78; standards ot uying, 170; 
of ideas and ideals, x8o; of the 
English language, x8o; of informa- 
tion about America, x8o; adyertis- 
ing in foreign language press, x8x; 
X87; competition with foreign prod- 
ucts, X82; use of racial conditions 
to stimulate sales, 182; description 
of racial shops, 184; extension of 
credits, X84; methods of merchan- 
dizing, x8s; importance of, X85; 
difficulties of, X87; ayersion to do- 
ing business in, X87; department 
stores and, x88; cooperatiye buy- 
ing, x88; mail order house, x88; ac- 
cessibility of markets, x88; relation 
to foreign markets. X90; use of 
racial groups for American trade, 
X96 

Merchants' associations and economic 
assimilation, 152 

Mexico, and immigration, 95; and 
temporary labor supply to America, 
X63 

Master agents, on immigration, 84 

Military, record of aliens, s8 

Money transmissions to Europe, and 
markets, 19 x 

National Association of Credit M«n, 

2X5 
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Kacial economic srstem, 43, 87, 156; 
and the foreign markets, iSi; and 
manpower, 166; and the foreign 
lauguage press and racial shop*, 
1S4 

Sadal opinion and the preiik lol, 
127; character, ids, 1 Ji; cditoriaL 
attitude. 11 j; political, 115: and 



Kacial 1 .... 

during tbe war, 49: on signing the 
armislice. :7; regulatioDs proposed. 
63: close of war. 65; and tlie prew, 

markets, 181; in banks, 100; and 
aisimilatian. 33a, ajS; and gorem- 

Kacial relation); 49; animautieB, 104; 
and internatjonaj affairs. 345 

Sadal solidarities, 14, 40. €6; lue of, 
by Eiiro_pean countries in America, 
13; origin In America. 36; Talue to 
Europe, 37; definition and deacrlp- 

tisc by Americana, 4a; and Commit* 

tee on Public Information. 56; and 
post-war activities, 60; use of. hy 
native countries. 83. 85; influence 
upon fweign affairs, 87, 345; rep- 

f ™ sadal to ^'omi'c 'and pollu- 
cal( 87; and the ""— "<> "ft- 
in industry, 166; 1 
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affairs, 245; and goremmeiit rela- 
tions, 34^; and aanmilation, 354 
Reconftmction in America, 59 
Registration of aliens, 63, ^140 
Remigration, from Amertca, aj: dar- 
ing the war, 51; post-war calls for 
immigrants, 69; during the armis> 
tice, 158; effect on foreign markets^ 

189 
Repatriation and foreign citizenship^ 

Rci^resentation of immigrants in na- 
tive countries, 01 

Repression, American attitude during 
the war, $7} during the armistice, 
14s; of foreign language press, lax, 
236; and compulsory citizenship. 

Restriction of immigration, x, 57; ar- 

Sments for and against, 19; l«gi»> 
ion for, 38; post war, 64; future 
migration, 22S 
Rotary Clubs and economic asaimila- 

tion, 15a 
Roumanian press in America, 109, 

1x4 
Russian press in America, Z09, X14 

Salesmanship and American stand- 
ard of hying, x8x; use of immi- 
grants in America as» X90; use of 
returning immigrants, 192; training 
of immigrants tor, X93 
Sayings, urift among aliens, 199; in 
immigrant banks, 200; methods of. 
202; exploitation of, 202; loss oz 
depositors, 205; industrial savings, 
200; amounts sent abroad, 207; 
education of immigrants in, 21s 
Scandinavian press in America, X15; 

markets, xoo 
Separation of races, ax, 68 
Serbian press in America, 109 
Slovak press in America, 109 
Slovenian press in America, X09 
Social attaches and immigration, 8x 
Societies for immigrants, 36, 85, 87: 
constitutions, 41; insurance and 
benevolent, 221; see racial soli- 
darities 
South America^ attitude, 96 
Spanish press m America, X09 
Standard of living, American and 
economic assimilation, X55; and 
American commodities, 155; and 
foreign markets in America, 179; 
and American producers, i8x; and 
sale of commodities, 186; and the 
padrone, x86 
State Department of, control of im- 
migration, 230; information in, 249 
State law^ 35, 36 

Steamship ticket agents, 3a; and ceo* 
nomic assimilation and banks, aoa 



Study of immigration in Europe, 37; 
in America, 28; discussion impar- 
tial, 2Sl in America, 252 

Supreme Court of the United States, 34 

Surv^Sf economic, of immigration 
facilities, 83 

Swedes in America, 50; press, 109; 
markets^ 190 

Syrian press in America, 109 

Trade organizations, and Bolshevism, 
140; and Americanization, 146 

Trade relations, foreign through ra- 
cial ^oups, 44; and commercial 
magazines in foreign languages, 
no; translations and, iii; foreign 
group trading corporations, 196 

Translations, xix 

Treasury Department, 53; informa- 
tion m, 249 

Treaty of Peace and immigration, 18 

Trust companies, see banks 

Unemplojrment, 134 

Unrest, war propaganda and, 52* and 
Bolshevism, X34; and Americani- 
zation, X49; new immigration and, 
159; among racial workmen, 167; 
and internationalism, 167 

Uhro-Russian press in America, X09 

War, and new immigration, x8; rev- 
elations on Americanization, 39: 
immigrant population and, 49; and 
neutrality order, 51; attitude of im- 
migrants, 51; American attitude, 
52; call for nationals, 5x; mobili- 
zation of aliens, 52; decentraliza- 
tion and, 53; confusion on alien 
regulations, 54; war results, 59; 
and the press, 121 

Warburg, Faul M., on possible Fed- 
eral legislation on banking, 220 

War and Immigration, before the 
war, 31; and racial relations, 49; 
effects of war proclamation, 54; 
confusion among official agencies, 55 

War Department, 53, 54; informa- 
tion in, 249 

War Risk Insurance, 53 

Welfare work, see personnel 

Weltv Bill, 64, 24X 

Wendish press in America, Z09 

Working conditions, 35, 36; abroad, 
^4, 75; international protection, 88; 
m plants, 171; padrones, 170 

Worlanen, immigrant Internationali- 
zation of, x66; differences from 
native born, 167; and welfare 
work, x68, 171; racial antagonisms 
among, 169; paternalism and, 170; 
reaction toward, due to war, 172; 
effect of welfare work ttpon, 173; 
and savings, S03, ao6 
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